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EUaENE  BEVEHiliAUD. 

Hit  Boyhood,  Edacation,  and  Early  Lift — Hit  Bemark- 
able  Conrertion. 

BY  REV.  E.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D. 

The  public  announoeinent  that  Eugene  R6- 
veillaud  has  been  commissioned  by  his  French 
brethren  to  carry  their  message  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Churches,  and  may  be  expected  in  New 
York  in  September,  has  awakened  a  desire  to 
li|iow  something  about  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
cl^ion.  Repeated  requests  have  come  to  me 
for  detailed  information  concerning  this  re¬ 
markable  man,  which  I  will  try  to  answer  in 
this  letter. 

Eugene  R4veillaud  was  born  at  St.  Constant 
le  Grand,  in  Saintonge,  Jan.  30th,  1851,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
father,  Michel  R4veillaud,  was  a  public-school 
teacher,  as  was  also  his  mother,  Eugenie  D6a- 
tho.  The  mother,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
was  desirous  that  her  son  should  become  a 
priest,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  was  placed, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  in  a  Catholic  Seminary  at 
Pons-Charente  InKrieure. 

The  system  of  education  pursued  by  the 
“Rons  Fibres”  [Good  Brothers]  proved  any 
thing  but  congenial.  The  teaching  was  weari¬ 
some,  and  the  discipline  more  than  his  high 
spirit  could  bear,  and  he  soon  formed  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  abandon  both.  Retiring  one  night 
without  undressing,  he  rose  at  midnight,  stole 
out  of  the  Seminary,  crossed  the  garden  unob¬ 
served,  mounted  the  wall,  let  himself  down  on 
the  side  of  liberty,'  and  set  out  through  the 
fields  for  his  uncle’s  house,  miles  away. 

The  surprise  of  his  uncle  when  the  boy  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  his  door  the  next  morning, 
was  only  equalled  by  his  satisfaction:  for  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  attempt  to  make 
him  a  priest.  He  welcomed  the  fugitive  with 
oi>en  arms,  and  later  in  the  day  took  him  to 
his  father,  who,  anti-clerical  at  heart,  had  al¬ 
ways  regretted  that  the  education  of  his  son 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  “  Bons  Freres.”  The 
father  and  the  uncle  were  thus  in  accord  with 
the  instincts  of  the  boy.  But  how  could  they 
otherwise  provide  for  his  education  ? 

Fortunately  an  old  Professor  from  Paris  had 
cxime  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  As  gen¬ 
erous  as  he  was  learned,  he  offered  to  take 
young  R^veillaud  under  his  charge.  In  two 
years  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  “Lyc6e 
Charlemagne  ”  at  Paris.  But  how  to  meet  the 
increased  expense  of  his  education  there? — 
for  his  parents  were  jHior.  The  Professor, 
who  had  become  sincerely  attached  to  his  pu¬ 
pil,  confident  that  his  talent  and  devotion 
would  win  success,  did  not  hesitate  to  become 
his  siwnsor.  He  commended  him  warmly  to 
his  new  instructors,  promising  at  the  same 
time  that  his  protege  should  win  an  annual 
prize  in  the  “  Concours  General.”  True  to  the 
engagements  made  in  his  name,  the  boy  ex¬ 
celled  in  scholarship,  and  carried  off  not  one 
prize  only,  but  several  every  year.  At  nineteen 
he  was  fitted  to  enter  the  “  Ecole  Normale  Su- 
l>6riwu:e,”  where  he  purposed  completing  his 
studies  for  a  professorship  in  the  University. 

But  now  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out, 
and  all  hearts  turned  to  the  defence  of  the  iin- 
I)erilled  country'.  Reveillaud  volunteered  to 
enter  the  army,  but  was  not  received  “  because 
he  was  near-sighted.”  During  the  months  that 
followed— memorable  for  bloody  battles,  the 
siege,  the  Commune,  the  national  defeat,  hu¬ 
miliation,  disgrace,  overthrow  of  the  empire, 
and  establishment  of  the  republic— there  was 
little  for  him  to  do  but  to  think  and  to  suffer, 
to  brood  over  the  humiliation  of  his  country, 
and  await  the  moment  when,  the  conflict  end¬ 
ed,  reconstruction  might  begin. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  him,  in  politics,  a 
staunch  Republican,  with  heart  inclined  to  jour¬ 
nalism  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means 
for  moulding  public  opinion  and  perfecting  and 
making  permanent  the  free  institutions  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  had  left  the  nation  as  its 
one  consoling  legacy. 

He  was  soon  offered  the  position  as  editot-in- 
chief  of  a  Republican  journal  at  Rochefort,  and 
in  this  capacity  did  much,  in  the  ensuing  can¬ 
vass,  to  ensure  the  election  of  the  Republican 
Deputy,  Mons.  M41ine.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date,  in  gratitude  for  his  services;  as  well  as 
from  appreciation  of  the  talent  of  the  young 
editor,  offered  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  ac¬ 
cept,  the  position  of  private  secretary,  and  in 
that  capacity  accompany  him  to  Paris.  These 
duties  performed,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  At  Paris  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  leading  public  men,  among 
them  Jules  Ferry,  the  present  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  who  appointed  him  chief  writer 
for  a  Republican  journal  in  the  “Vosges.”  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  called  to  Troyes,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  to  take  the  management  of  the  “Avenir 
R4publicain  de  I’Aube,”  where  also  he  began, 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  piace  he  made  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  his  future. 

The  Protestant  pastor,  M.  Berthe,  called  at 
his  office  and  was  at  once  attracted  to  him,  and 
invited  him  to  his  house  as  a  friend.  The  vis¬ 
its  at  first  were  infrequent ;  but  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  chanced  to  be  present  at  family  pray; 
ers.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity  di  the  worship,  and 
for  the  first  time  began  to  understand  the  spir¬ 
it  and  genius  of  Protestantism.  The  wives  of 
the  two  men  became  steadfast  friends.  A 
young  child  of  Reveillaud  died,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  pastor  officiated  at  the  burial.  A  second 
child  was  baptized  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

The  worship  and  the  ordinances,  as  well  as 
the  representatives  of  Protestantism,  now  com¬ 
manded  his  respect  and  confidence,  though  he 
did  not  yet  claim  to  be  a  believer.  But  his 
face  was  towfirds  the  sun-rising ;  and  already, 
as  between  evangelical  Protestantism  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism,  and  their  value  as  factors 
and  forces  in  the  i>olitical  and  social,  as  well 
as  moral  and  religious,  regeneration  of  his 
country,  his  judgment  was  clear. 

Intellectually  convinced,  and  with  the  de¬ 
votion  of  a  patriot  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
truth-seeker  who  has  caught  sight  of  the  object 
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ty,  he  must  needs  possess  the  substance,  the 
reality.  The  intellect  caught  glimpses  of 
the  truth;  the  heart  must  feel  the  power  of 
the  truth.  The  fair  features  of  devout  piety 
have  arrested  attention,  excited  admiration, 
enkindled  desire,  awakened  hope ;  the  life  of 
godliness  must  ix)ssess  and  sway  the  spirit- 
enlightened  and  truth-emancipated  soul.  And 
it  shall  be,  and  sooner  than  he  thinks. 

In  telling  the  story  of  his  conversion,  I  shall 
do  little  more  than  condense  the  narrative,  as 
I  find  it  in  a  French  journal,  “  L’  Ami  Chretien 
des  Families,”  published  two  years  ago.  M. 
Berthe,  the  ^otestant  pastmr  already  named, 
was  the  historian,  though  neither  name  nor 
place  was  mentioned  at  the  time.  He  writes : 

Sunday,  the  14th  iiist.  [July,  1878],  at  our  mid¬ 
day  worship,  I  had  preached  upon  “  The  Vision  of 
Stephen.”  In  closing,  I  urged  my  hearers  to  al¬ 
low  the  voice  of  conscience  to  speak  more  loudly 
than  that  of  fear,  or  than  any  opinion  or  author¬ 
ity  of  men;  to  imitate  the  courage,  the  faith,  the 
fidelity  of  Stephen,  in  bearing  testimony  to  Jesus 
Christ.  1  held  in  my  hand  the  Book  of  Songs, 
and  was  about  to  give  out  the  hymn 
“  VeneE  au  Prince  de  la  vie, 

Pecheurs,  rener  &  Jeeus  Christ,” 
when  I  heard  a  step  upon  the  pulpit  stairs.  I 
quickly  turned,  and  at  once  recognized  the  young 
man  who  approached  me,  and  who,  I  perceived, 
desired  to  speak.  “  Will  you  allow  me,”  he  said, 
“to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit?”  I 
gave  him  permission,  and  before  the  communion 
table  at  the  foot  of  the.pulpit  stairs,  he  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms : 

I  too,  my  brethren,  wish  to  bear  witness  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  proclaim  with  our  pastor  that  there  is  a 
world  of  the  invisible  and  supernatural,  which  our 
senses  do  not  reveal  to  us,  but  which  the  vision  of  faith 
and  grace  from  on  high  enable  us  to  know.  Qodis 
great,  and  nothing  is  impossible  to  His  omnipotence. 
Who  are  we  to  dare  put  limits  to  His  power,  or  contest 
with  Him  the  right  to  perform  miracles  within  us  and 
without  us  ?  A  miracle  1  Is  it  not  a  miracle,  the  fact  of 
my  conversion  ? 

I  wont  to  sleep  last  night  with  thoughts  unholy.  I  do 
not  re<!^l  that  during  the  day  I  had  once  lifted  my  soul 
to  Gtod.  In  the  night  I  dreamed.  I  remember  that  I 
was  arguing  with  a  Catholic  lady.  It  was  concerning 
Protestantism,  and  my  interlocutrice  said  to  me  “  Your 
religion  is  not  a  religion.  You  believe  in  nothing.” 
“  How,”  I  replied,  “  believe  in  nothing  I  But  we  have 
the  same  Creed  as  the  Catholics  ” ;  and  to  convince  her, 
I  began  to  recite  the  Apostles’  Creed :  “  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,”  etc.  I  continued 
thus  in  my  drejim,  laboring  to  recall  the  words  of  the  text, 
my  convictions  strengthening  as  I  advanced.  I  had 
reached  the  part  of  the  symbol  where  it  is  said  “  He  shall 
come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ” — when,  as  it 
seemed  to  mo,  the  earth  quaked,  the  abyss  opened,  and 
the  stars  fell,  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  The 
impression  was  instantaneous,  and  I  awaited  that  I 
should  myself  disappear  in  the  universal  engulf inent, 
when  I  caught  again,  as  upon  a  branch,  the  symbol  I 
was  reciting ;  “  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  I  said,  and 
that  very  moment  it  seemed  to  mo  that  I  was  rescued 
from  the  abyss,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  entered  my 
soul.  Saved,  thought  I,  and  I  repeated  with  the  accent 
of  profound  conviction  “  I  believe,  yes,  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  The  vision  passed.  I  was  awake,  but 
the  influence  remained.  1  had  a  sense  of  happiness  the 
most  perfect,  and  a  perception  the  most  vivid,  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  Divine  love.  I  repeated  the  Creed  from 
the  beginning,  and  a  now  spirit  illumined  and  vivified 
all  its  declarations.  Words  cannot  paint  this  mental 
state,  or  the  happiness  that  attended  it.  My  wife,  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  associated  herself  with  my  joy 
and  my  prayers,  for  my  enraptured  soul  could  only 
pray;  and  prayer,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  escaped 
without  effort  and  without  end  from  my  lips.  I  opened 
my  Bible,  and  read.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  the 
verses  of  the  Holy  Book  seemed  full  of  light,  of  life,  of 
evidence  irresistible.  My  old  objections  vanished,  and 
as  I  comprehended,  I  feasted  upon  the  doctrine  of  my 
Saviour  God,  of  free  pardon,  of  salvation,  of  blessed¬ 
ness  eternal  promised  to  the  elect. 

I  owed  to  you,  my  brethren,  members  with  mo  of  this 
Christian  Church,  this  first  testimony  of  my  new  and 
living  faith.  Without  doubt  I  should  have  hesitated  at 
this  hour,  and  contrary  to  all  usage,  to  make  tins  pub¬ 
lic  declaration.  I  did  not  come  here  with  this  intention ; 
but  when  our  dear  pastor  spoke  to  us  of  Stephen,  of  tlie 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  p^)88esaed,  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  he  bore  to  the  glory  of  God,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Spirit  Himself  commanded  mo  to  speak,  to 
render  this  testimony ;  and  setting  aside  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  at  the  risk  of  passing  among  you  for  in¬ 
sane,  I  have  oljeyed.  And  to  you,  my  brethren,  I  say. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  will.  I  say  to  you,  Christ  has  come  to  redeem 
us,  to  save  us,  to  charge  Himself  with  the  weight  of  our 
sins,  to  be  our  ransom  with  the  Father.  Christ  reigns, 
and  communicates  Himself  to  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit. 
O  my  brethren,  believe.  Love  Jesus  Christ.  Love  God 
to  the  end  that  God  may  perform  His  work  in  you,  as 
He  has  deigned  to  do  in  me,  and  that  you  may  have 
peace,  communion  with  God  through  the  Spirit,  joy  of 
heart,  and  the  assurance  of  salvation  and  of  eternal  life. 
Amen. 

Such  was  the  testimony  borne  in  that  little 
church  in  Troyes  two  years  and  a  month  ago. 
Four  months  before,  the  subject  of  it  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Preface  of  his  Essay  “  The  Religious 
Question  and  the  Protestant  Solution  ”  : 

“This  is  a  work  written  in  good  faith  [that  is, 
in  honesty  and  sincerity],  but  it  is  not  a  work  of 
taith.  The  author  is  not  a  believer.  Gladly 
would  he  be ;  but  one  can  no  more  dictate  to  his 
reason  than  he  can  bargain  with  his  conscience. 
You  would  call  him  a  ‘  free-thinker.’  He  belongs 
to  the  legion  of  enthusiasts  for  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  for  mental  progress,  and  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  the  country.  His  testimony  for  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  none  the  less  trustworthy  that  it  is 
disinterested  and  spontaneous.” 

But  faith  came.  To  its  clear  vision  a  new 
world  opened— the  spiritual.  Christianity  was 
seen  to  be,  felt  to  be,  the  sublimest  of  verities. 
Reason  gave  assent,  and  tlie  heart  rejoiced. 
Explain  it  as  you  may.  The  Scriptures  admit 
the  mystery,  but  affirm  the  reality  and  give  to 
it  a  name.  We  too  will  call  it  the  new  birth. 

His  friends,  some  of  them,  thought  him  in¬ 
sane,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  him 
to  renounce  his  new  ideas.  In  vain.  Convic¬ 
tion  was  too  deep.  The  change  was  too  radi¬ 
cal.  Two  years  of  consistent  living  and  active 
service  for  Christ  add  their  testimony.  As  edi¬ 
tor,  lecturer,  preacher,  he  has  done  much  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  promote  the  evangelical  Protestant 
movement  in  his  country.  His  name  will  live 
in  history,  his  moulding  influence  upon  the 
thought  and  character  of  his  age. 

With  the  full  confidence  of  the  churches,  he 
now  visits  America,  and  with  a  twofold  object 
—to  teach  and  to  learn.  As  a  teacher  he  will 
have  important  things  to  say  about  France  and 
her  spiritual  needs.  As  a  learner  he  will  hope, 
and  others  will  hope  for  him,  that,  from  inter¬ 
course  with  our  jieople,  and  the  study,  near  at 
hand,  of  our  institutions— social,  political,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  religious— he  will  come  back  laden 
with  spoils,  with  pr^0mder  convictions’  that 
enlightened  evangelical  Christianity  is,  indeed, 
the  divine  leaven  that  is  to  leaven  humanity ; 
and  with  such  convictions,  intenser  desire, 
quickened  zeal,  and  brighter  hopes,  in  a  word, 
completer  equipment  for  the  work  to  which 
God  has  called  him  in  his  native  land. 

Paris,  Aug.  30tb,  1880. 


A  SUMMER  “MEANS  OP  GRACE.” 

By  Lyman  Wliiting,  D.D. 

This  I  find  in  the  vacation  letters  from  the 
ministers  who  traverse  “  the  high  places  ”  of 
recreation,  and  so  kindly  tell  us  home-stayers 
of  tlie  sweet  refreshings  found  therein,  through 
Thk  Evangelist  and  other  journals.  About 
one  minister  in  ten,  we  arc  told,  attains  to  this 
vacation  boon  ;  so  nine  times  the  number  who 
inherit  that  estate  stay  in  their  fields  and  toil 
on.  To  be  one  of  the  nine  is  to  know  the  worth 
of  the  tenth  brother  as  no  others  can.  Gener¬ 
ally  in  all  things  “above  their  fellows,”  the 
vacation  men  are  also  skilled  to  give  attractive 
portraitures  of  persons,  places,  and  scenes,  and 
have  free  course  in  the  pages  we  at  home  de¬ 
voutly  ponder. 

The  racy,  racing  records  we  get  from  them 
are  no  scanty  supplement  to  the  meagre,  weari¬ 
some,  semi-exile  lives  so  many  pastors  live. 
Through  sympathetic  concert,  we  sweep  along 
the  peopled  railways,  float  with  them  on  the 
enchanting  rivers,  climb  the  wild  hills,  grasp 


the  hands  with  them  in  the  fervent,  exhilarat¬ 
ing  welcomes,  sit  in  the  atmosi)here  of  mpun- 
tain  appetite  and  reanimated  pulse-flow.  We 
catch  some  sounds  of  the  footfalls  along  the 
stately  corridors  and  of  the  buoyant  voices  of 
brethren  “in  converse  sweet,”  as  they  pace 
and  talk.  We,  too,  fancy  we  hear  some  of  the 
w’orship-songs  and  strokes  of  pious  speech  and 
prayer  they  tell  us  of;  and  when  their  “vital 
statistics  ”  are  set  down  for  us  (so  many  fresh 
coats  of  health-color,  so  much  plus  avoirdu¬ 
pois,  and  such  like),  a  glance  at  our  mirror 
seems  to  lessen  tlie  wonted  jiallor  we  trace 
there,  and  the  loosening  surtout  seems  to  but¬ 
ton  a  bit  closer. 

A  Summer  “means  of  grace”  eh?  Ah!  I 
have  not  told  you  of  the  secret  queries  which 
flit  through  our  weary  minds  ns  we  read  these 
triumphs  we  so  behold  “  afar  off”  and  so  pant 
to  touch  in  person ;  fineries  as  to  why  a  work 
[the  ministry]  with  such  vast  and  stern’eondi- 
tions  in  common  should  have  such  sore  diver¬ 
sity  in  i>ersonal  allotments ;  why  the  nine  must 
toil  through  years  unleashed,  and  that  on  arid 
plains  and  amid  “  steep  places  ” ;  stipend  scant 
and  oft  unpaid ;  toil  and  sacrifice  counted  as 
naught  by  many  of  those  for  whom  theyiiare 
given ;  and  worn  in  bone  and  brain,  losing  the 
power  they  once  had  through  this  very  want  of 
rest.  The  tenth :  so  many  helpers  in  reach 
through  the  year ;  the  annual  respite  covered 
with  loving,  generous,  and  ungrudging  God- 
siieeds;  and  “paths  [which]  drop  fatness” 
winning  his  willing  feet,  and  the  echo  of  his 
restful  joys  filling  your  columns,  dear  Editor, 
and  those  of  many  another  evangel.  And 
all  these  under  a  common  Master  and  com¬ 
mission!  To  bear  and  balance  in  the  soul 
these  vacation  diversities,  surely  may  be  a 
means  of  grace  —  the  grace  of  consecration 
without  terms;  of  “standing  in  the  lot.” 
When  having  done  all,  all  you  can’  do  is  to 
stand. 

Swimming  eyes  often  peruse  these  columns 
so  radiant  with  vjication  joy ;  so  glad  in  others’ 
gladness,  for  the  hour  forgetting  the  unspoken 
sadness  which  joins  with  the  joy  in  glossing 
the  languid  eye  of  the  nine  home-stayers,  but 
turning,  it  may  be,  in  more  peaceful,  settled 
gaze  upon  the  “  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swell¬ 
ing  flood  ”  which  “  Stand  drest  in  living  green,” 
and  which  are  the  “rest  which  remaineth.” 

Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  DR.  ADAMS. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6, 1880. 

The  announcements  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Dr. 
William  Adams,  have  taken  me  back  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  made  vivid 
what  then  were  very  strong  impressions  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

He  was  my  first  pastor — i.  e.,  the  one  in  whose 
church  my  first  active  membershii)  was  had ; 
and  well  did  he  act  a  pastor’s  part  toward  the 
younger  members  of  his  flock,  caring  as  cer¬ 
tainly  for  the  lambs  as  he  did  for  the  sheep. 
His  charge  then  was  the  Broome-street  church. 
Here,  as  afterwards  at  Madison  Siiuare,  he 
drew  many  young  men  to  himself,  merchants’ 
clerks  and  otlicrs  away  from  home  in  the  great 
city.  He  made  it  his  business  to  train  these 
younger  members  of  his  church  to  Christian 
activity,  and  thi-ougli  those  already  in  the 
church,  was  ever  adding  to  its  membership. 
Some  of  his  young  men  invited  me  at  different 
times  to  go  to  hear  him  preach ;  and  before 
long  one  of  them,  telling  what  Christ  had  done 
for  him,  sought  to  bring  me  likewise  to  spirit¬ 
ual  peace.  He  let  I  me  a  little  way  himself,  and 
then  proposed  to  take  me  to  see  Dr.  Adams. 
•Arrangements  were  made  for  this,  and  in 
his  kind,  wise  way,  he  instructed  and  per¬ 
suaded  me  until  light  dawned  upon  my  dark¬ 
ness,  and  a  sense  of  oneness  with  God,  gave 
joy.  A  few  weeks  after,  following  Dr.  Adams’s 
advice,  I  came  before  the  Session,  seeking  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Church.  Then  was  shown  his 
fine  iierception  of  the  facts  of  an  occasion,  and 
his  tact  in  meeting  them.  One  of  the  elders 
got  me  beyond  my  depth  in  the  matter  of  the¬ 
ological  philosophy,  and  greatly  confused  me. 
Quietly,  so  gently  that  probably  the  erring  el¬ 
der  did  not  realize  the  implied  rebuke,  the 
Doctor  raised  the  point  that  I  was  not  to  be 
examined  ns  to  theological  knowledge,  but 
about  Christian  experience  and  purpose,  and 
so  ended  my  trouble. 

A  few  months  later  Dr.  Adams  made  me  re¬ 
alize  how  wise  he  was  in  private  ministration 
to  souls.  After  a  period  of  great  elation  in  the 
Christian  life,  by  way,  probably,  of  natural  re¬ 
action,  I  went  from  the  heights  of  Christian 
brightness  dee]>  down  into  depths  of  spiritual 
gloom.  I  had  great  doubts  about  the  reality 
of  my  conversion ;  greatly  feared  that  I  did 
not  at  all  duly  love  God.  I  went  to  Dr.  Adams, 
who  invited  such  freedom  on  the  part  of  his 
church-members,  and  told  a  sad  story  of  wrong 
self-accusation.  The  burden  of  the  tale  was 
“  I  do  not  love  God,  I  do  not  love  God.”  The 
Doctor  listened  patiently,  and  then  startled 
me  (morbid  states  often  need  a  shock),  saying 
“  Do  you  love  your  mother  ?  ”  (He  knew  that 
my  father  was  dead,  and  that  love  for  my  wid¬ 
owed  mother  was  a  strong  passion  of  my  soul.) 
His  question  tried  me.  It  seemed  like  trifling 
with  my  sorrow.  But  there  it  was,  “  Do  you 
love  your  mother?”  and  I  answered  “Yes 
sir.”  “Are  you  sure  that  you  love  your  mo¬ 
ther?”  “Yes  sir.”  “  How  do  you  know  that 
you  love  your  mother  ?  ”  After  some  thought, 
for  the  question  was  one  never  before  raised, 
I,  in  substance,  said  “  Because  I  try  to  please 
her.”  Then  came  the  application  and  justifi¬ 
cation  of  what  had  seemed  strange  questions, 
“Do  you  not  feel  in  a  like  way  as  to  God  ?  Do 
you  not  wish  and  try  to  please  Him  ?  If  you 
have  something  to  do  in  one  of  several  ways, 
one  of  which  will  please  Him  and  the  others 
will  not,  which  of  the  ways  will  you  choose  ?  ” 
“The  one  which  will  please  Him,  sir.”  “Do 
you  not  see,  then,  that  you  do  love  God  ?  ” 
and  with  expansion  of  the  point  so  well  made, 
he  sent  me  away  comforted. 

At  other  times,  in  private  utterances,  he 
showed  his  quick  perception  of  the  i)oint  of  a 
case,  and  readiness  to  say  the  word  called  for. 
In  public  discourse  he  often  showed  the  same 
mastery  of  the  situation  as  then  and  there 
found.  His  eloquence  was  often  simply  the 
saying  of  what  any  one  could  have  said  if  he 
had  only  kept  his  eyes  open  and  spoken  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  marked  illustration  of  this  was 
given  at  one  of  the  anniversary  meetings  of 
the  Broome-street  Sunday-school.  Those  of 
your  readers  who  were  connected  with  the 
school  in  those  good  old  days  must  remember 
how  at  these  yearly  meetings,  as  well  as  at 
other  times.  Dr.  Adams  magnified  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Sabbath-school  work.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  question  the  school  was  arranged  in 
the  deep  gallery  which  swept  round  the  church, 
and  the  parents  and  other  adult  friends  of  the 
school  sat  in  the  pews  below.  Addresses  had 
been  made  to  the  school,  and,  last  on  the  list 


of  speakers,  Dr.  Adams  rose  to  address  the 
parents.  H«  stood  silent  a  moment,  as  if  tak¬ 
ing  time  to  take  In  the  situation.  Then,  with 
gesture  sweeping  round  from  one  end  of  the 
gallery  to  the  other,  thus  calling  attention  to 
the  children,  he  said  in  a  tone  accordant  with 
the  grandeijr  of  his  words,  “Behold  futurity 
here  present  with  you,  for  you  to  take,  and 
shape,  and  fashion  as  you  will,”  and  went  on 
to  thrill  hfa  hearers  with  realization  of  the 
grand  thought. 

A  similaf  illustration  of  his  power  to  make 
old,  familfar  thoughts  fresh  and  moving, 
was  given  when  he  was  preaching  in  Hope 
chai>el,  while  the  Madison-square  church  was 
being  built.  One  morning  he  read  as  his  text 
Heb.  iv.  1 :  “  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  prom¬ 
ise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any 
of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it.”  His 
voice  trenibled  as  he  read  the  solemn  words. 
Then  he  paused.  His  face  began  to  work, 
showing  that  he  was  being  greatly  moved. 
The  waiting  suspense  of  the  crowded  audience 
began  to  be  painful.  A  great  hush  of  expecta¬ 
tion  stilled  every  movement.  Literally,  one 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Then  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  trembling,  he  said : 
“And  I  do  fear  lest  some  of  you,  some  of  us, 
some  of  this  present  company,  will  not  only 
seem  to,  but  in  sad  reality  will  be  found  to 
come  short  of  the  rest  promised  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.”  One  knowing  him  can  easily 
imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  sermon  as  he 
would  naturally  preach  after  such  a  commence¬ 
ment. 

Last  week’s  Evangelist  spoke  of  the  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
meeting  in  New  York.  It  is  indeed  magnifi¬ 
cent,  but  as  spoken  did  not  impress  me  so  much 
as  his  prayer  at  the  farewell  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  which, 
along  with  the  lofty  strain  of  thought,  there 
was  such  a  flood  of  feeling  as  carried  the  whole 
vast  assembly  compleb>ly  away.  None  who 
heard  it  can  ever  forget  the  prayer  that  night ! 

E.  L.  H. 


•HR.  .MOQBY’S  C0>V0(’AT10N  FOR  PR.4YER. 

Nortbfleld,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1880. 

Many  of  your  readers,  doubtless,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  being  pres¬ 
ent,  would  very  gladly  hear  something  about 
the  ten  days’  meetings  now  in  progress. 

Eight  days  have  passed  by  and  only  two  are 
left,  to  the  regret  of  everybody.  I  have  been 
here  from  the  first,  and  am  free  to  say  never 
attended  such  a  profitable  series  of  services. 
The  time  has  been  given  to  prayer  for  ourselves 
and  (through  us)  the  Church,  and  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tliree  meetings,  one  at  9 
A.  M.,  another  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  third  at  8 
P.  M.,  have  been  held  daily ;  each  meeting  be¬ 
ing  more  than  two  hours  in  duration.  There 
has  be^Mj  no  tolerance  of  extravagance  or  fa¬ 
naticism;  everything  has  been  done  decently 
and  in  order.  Of  the  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  strangers  who  have  participated  in  these 
service8,)three-fourths  are  men— business  men 
from,  all  the  leading  cities  and  towns,  clergy- 
ine^ every  section  of  our  country,  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  have  come  here  for  a  defluitt' 
purpcA..  Americans,  Canadians,  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  men  from  Africa  and 
from  Greece  are  here.  Poor  missionaries  and 
famous  millionaires  are  here,  and  all  agree 
to-night  that  they  would  not  have  missed  this 
convocation  at  any  cost.  And  if  the  true  scope 
and  character  of  these  meetings  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  I  am  persuaded  there  are 
many  more  who  would  not  have  been  willingly 
absent. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the 
(diaracteristics  of  each  meeting. 

The  morning  meeting  at  9  o’clock  for  men  is 
held  in  a  large  tent  on  a  hill  back  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  comfortable  farmhouse,  overlooking 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  bits  of  scenery  to  be 
found  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
This  meeting  is  devoted  chiefly  to  prayer  and 
silent  self-examination.  Its  keynote  seems  to 
be,  “Search  me,  O  God,  and  know’  my  heart; 
try  me  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  w’ay  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
way  everlasting.” 

The  average  attendance  at  this  morning 
meeting  is  about  150  men .  A  similar  meeting 
for  ladies  is  hehl  in  the  Seminary  building  (ad¬ 
joining  Mr.  Moody’s  farm  on  the  north)  at  the 
same  hour.  That  meeting  is  attended  by  about 
100  ladies. 

The  3  o’clock  meeting  is  held  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  450,  and  is  alw’ays  full.  This  is  mainly  a 
preaching  service,  in  which  Mr.  Moody  presents 
some  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  about  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  the  most  thoughtful  students 
here,  among  them  some  of  our  most  conserva¬ 
tive  Presbyterian  clergymen,  confess  that  he 
throws  new  and  important  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  This  afternoon  the  theme  was  “the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  service,”  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Moody  showed  by  Scriptural 
examples  that  a  special  anointing  is  needed 
whenever  a  man  would  do  a  special  work  for 
Christ ;  that  in  every  case  where  a  mighty  work 
was  done,  it  was  prefaced  by  a  special  baptism 
from  on  high. 

The  evening  meeting,  held  at  8  o’clock,  in  the 
church,  follows  up  the  subject  of  the  afternoon, 
and  is  presented  by  a  half-dozen  selected 
speakers,  being  prefac(!d  by  a  half  hour’s  sing¬ 
ing  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Sankey,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  prayer.  This  is  the  general 
order  of  each  day ;  from  seven  to  eight  hours 
being  devoted  to  meetings.  No  time  for  junk¬ 
eting  or  excursioning,  but  steady  work  day  af¬ 
ter  day. 

Tuesday  afternoon.  Sept.  8,  an  out-door  Gos¬ 
pel  Temperance  meeting  w’as  held,  at  which 
about  1500  i)eople  were  present.  Mr.  John  B. 
Gough  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  coming, 
but  effective  addresses  were  made  by  other 
earnest  speakers.  Sunday  afternoon  an  out¬ 
door  meeting  was  held,  when  the  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  Gospel  was  preached  to  about  the  same 
number  of  people.  Many  faces  shine  with  a 
new  light ;  and  men  are  saying  that  they  will 
go  away  from  Northfield  with  a  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  more  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  appearances 
do  not  deceive  your  correspondent,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  Northfield  convocation  is  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  mighty  revival  of  righteousness  and 
faith  in  our  land  before  the  expiration  of  many 
months.  I  am  satisfied  that  more  consecrated, 
and  consequently  more  effective,  work  will  be 
done  in  many  of  our  pulpits  and  mission  fields. 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  Presbyterians  have  mingled  free¬ 
ly  together  here,  and  not  the  least  show  of  sec¬ 
tarianism  has  cropt  out.  All  have  maintained 
“  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bonds  of  peace.” 

Nofthfleld,  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  I  ever 
saw;  and  when  I  make  this  statement  I  do  net 


forget  Lenox  and  Stockbridge.  It  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  latter  place.  The 
main  street  is  two  miles  long,  more  than  100 
feet  wide,  carpeted  with  an  abundance  of  grass 
and  shaded  by  venerable  elms  and  maples. 
Mr.  Moody’s  home  and  farm  are  at  the  north¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  village.  The  new  Semi¬ 
nary  is  a  very  handsome  building— a  model  of 
taste  and  beauty— and  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Mr.  Moody  intends  this 
as  a  school  of  Christian  education  for  poor 
girls.  Already  there  are  nearly  200  more  ap¬ 
plicants  than  can  be  accommodated.  In  the 
Summer  vacation  time,  it  is  proposed  to  put 
the  building  at  the  service  of  those  who  wish 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  searching  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Moody  is  full  of  love  and  good 
works  at  home  and  abroad.  One-third  of  the 
good  he  is  doing  is  not  known.  Here  in  his 
own  native  village  he  is  universally  honored 
and  loved.  Many  of  his  fellow-townsmen  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  theology,  but  every 
one  gladly  testifies  to  the  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  every  day  life.  He  not  only  shows 
us  how  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  also  how  to 
practice  it.  He  is  as  eminent  at  home  for  the 
latter,  as  he  is  abroad  for  the  former.  He  has 
placed  us  all  under  renewed  obligations  to  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  these 
blessed  ten  days  at  Northfield.  N.  B.  R. 

REMEDIKS  FOR  WAR. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  should  be  welcome  to  every  peace- 
loving  man,  and  carefully  studied  by  every 
legislator.  It  is  entitled  Legal  and  Political 
Remedies  for  War,  by  Sheldon  Amos,  recently 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  It  is  a  carefully-studied  work, 
presenting  the  results  of  a  vast  deal  of  close 
thinking  and  research.  Mr.  Amos  is  a  decided 
disbeliever  in  war  as  a  method  of  settling  dif¬ 
ferences  between  nations,  both  on  economical 
and  moral  grounds.  The  sentimental  and 
Christian  argument  against  war,  however,  he 
leaves  somewhat  in  the  background,  in  order 
to  present  views  and  considerations  which  ap¬ 
peal  more  directly  and  potentially  to  the  aver¬ 
age  political  understanding.  He  is  himself  a 
lawyer,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  internation¬ 
al  law.  He  sees  in  the  efforts  already  made  to 
establish  an  international  code,  the  germ  of  a 
polity  which  will  presently  include  all  nations 
in  its  beneficent  scope,  and  banish  war  from 
the  earth.  It  needs  but  to  note  carefully  what 
has  already  been  achieved  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  to  see  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  within  a  few  centuries.  Private  wars 
have  been  abolished.  Judicial  combats  have 
been  abandoned.  Duelling  is  proscribed  in 
all  civilized  nations.  War  itself  has  entirely 
changed  in  method  and  character  in  modern 
times,  and  has  grown  so  costly  and  destructive 
of  property  as  well  as  of  life,  and  become  such 
an  interference  with  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  operations  of  all  classes  and  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  a  far  more  serious  and  terrible 
thing  than  in  former  days.  All  the  interests 
of  modern  life  pleail  for  peace.  Political  econ¬ 
omy  i.s  hostile  to  war,  and  is  forcing  neutral  na¬ 
tions  to  adopt  methods  to  protect  themselves 
and  each  other  from  its  effects.  These  are  en¬ 
couraging  facts.  Mr.  Amos  thinks  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  and  Congresses,  mediation 
and  arbitration,  and  the  neutralization  of  ca¬ 
nals  and  seas  and  nations,  all  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  wars,  and  restrict  their  dire  ef¬ 
fects.  He  thinks  the  exemption  Gf  private  per¬ 
sons  and  property  from  capture  on  the  seas, 
and  other  legal  resources,  will  have  a  decided¬ 
ly  pacific  effect.  Furthermore,  as  nations  de¬ 
velop,  the  necessity  for  an  international  code  of 
greater  comprehensiveness  and  binding  force, 
grows  and  becomes  more  apparent. 

These  and  similar  points  are  admirably  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  volume  abounds  with  facts  and 
suggestions  which  every  thoughtful  reader  will 
find  serviceable  and  encouraging.  One  fact, 
however,  on  which  he  does  not  lay  so  much 
stress  as  he  might  with  propriety,  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  of  civilized  nations  to  act  in 
concert.  Take  the  present  combination  of 
what  are  called  “the  Great  Powers”  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  reference  to  the  Eastern  question,  as 
an  illustration.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  Eu- 
roiie  to  preserve  a  certain  equilibrium,  and  to 
prevent  certain  disturbing  possible  catastro¬ 
phes  in  Turkey.  The  arrangement  is  selfish ; 
it  is  for  a  definite  object.  But  it  is  out  of  just 
such  limited  arrangements  and  temporary 
makeshifts,  that  in  the  no  distant  future  all 
civilized  and  commercial  peoples  may  group 
themselves  for  a  much  higher  and  grander 
puriwse  in  a  general  community  of  nations. 
Mr.  Amos  writes  with  great  care,  and  his 
statements  are  made  with  a  moderation  which 
entitles  them  to  re3i>ect,  and  wins  the  reader’s 
confidence. 

“MY  COLLEGE  DAYS.” 

Robert  Tomes  has  given  in  a  small  volume, 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  school  days.  His  narrative  takes 
the  reader  back  fifty  years,  to  a  time'when  New 
York  was  a  small  city,  and  most  of  it  was  be¬ 
low  the  City  Hall.  Columbia  College,  which 
stood  on  the  west  of  Broadway,  just  above,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  was  quite 
out  of  the  town.  Mr.  Tomes  got  his  academic 
outfit  at  the  Grammar  School  connected  with 
the  College,  which  stood  on  Murray  street. 
His  account  of  this  school  and  its  teachers  is 
decidedly  racy,  though  entirely  free  from  rhe¬ 
torical  embellishment.  His  first  teacher  was 
Mr.  John  D.  Ogilby,  who  was  not  over  nine¬ 
teen,  and  was  tall,  and  had  a  precocious  dig¬ 
nity  of  character  and  manner,  as  well  as  of 
personal  appearance.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
in  teaching,  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  “and  no 
sparer  of  the  rod.”  Mr.  Tomes  confesses  that 
he  often  felt  its  smart,  but  bore  him  no  grudge, 
as  probably  it  was  well  deserved. 

His  next  teacher  was  Dr.  Chas.  Anthon,  Ogil¬ 
by  having  been  removed  because  he  attempted 
to  introduce  innovations  which  the  slow-coach 
trustees  were  not  prepared  for.  Dr.  Anthon 
was  a  character.  He,  too,  was  a  rigid  disciplin¬ 
arian,  but  the  flogging  was  performed  by  a 
subordinate.  One  of  his  rules  was  that  the  last 
four  boys  of  each  class  should  be  daily  whip¬ 
ped.  He  sported  with  teaching  as  if  it  were  a 
toy,  and  i>erformed  a  variety  of  strange  antics 
in  the  course  of  his  playful  treatment  of  his 
pupils.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
an  industrious  compiler  of  school  and  college 
textbooks,  and  he  prided  himself  on  his  pro¬ 
fuse  translations,  “  which  were  given  in  rather 
turgid  words  and  phrases.”  He  was  a  iwrtly 
man,  with  a  large,  square  Teutonic  head  and 
shoulders,  and  was  full  of  life  and  activity ;  and, 
never  at  rest  himself,  kept  his  class  in  a  i>er- 
petual  state  of  animation  and  movement.  He 
was  constantly  tossing  about  in  his  seat  on  the 
rostrum,  his  hands  in  motion,  twirling  a  large 
silver  pencil-case,  which  he  held  loosely  be¬ 
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tween  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  struck  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right,  and 
his  head  ever  turning  as  he  scanned  the  class 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  bottom  to  top ;  while 
he  never  ceased  talking  and  shouting  to  the 
boys  as  he  corrected  their  translations,  and 
substituted  his  own.  Presently  young  Tomes 
escaped,  and  went  alone  to  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  which  then  stood  in  the  suburbs  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  there  his  college  days  really  begun 
in  a^ Freshman  class  of  seventeen.  Those  were 
the  days  of  small  colleges.  But  in  that  class 
were  three  young  men,  who  afterwards  achiev¬ 
ed  distinction.  One  of  them,  James  Roosevelt 
Bailey,  became  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Mr.  Tomes  says  “  I  should  sooner  have 
thought  of  old  James,  the  negro  janitor  of  the^ 
College,  who  pretended  to  make  our  beds  and 
sweep  our  rooms,  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States.”  Another  was  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Williams,  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
The  third  was  John  Bigelow,  then  “  a  boister¬ 
ous,  overgrown,  awkward  boy,  to  whom  the 
indefinable  nickname  Rigdum  Funidos,  which 
some  of  us  gave  him,  seemed  not  inappropri¬ 
ate.”  Neither  of  the  three  then  gave  promise 
of  the  ability  afterwards  displayed.  But  there 
was  one  student,  “who  had  written  the  prize- 
story  for  a  country  newspaper,  upon  whom  I 
looked  with  great  admiration,  as  undoubtedly 
the  genius  of  the  College,  and  likely  in  future 
times  to  rival  in  reputation  Scott  and  Cooper. 
I  have  forgotten  his  name.  Such,  alas,  is 
fame!  ” 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Tomes 
through  his  narrative,  which  is  charmingly 
simple  and  modest,  and  takes  the  reader  back 
into  the  old  days,  when  education  was  some¬ 
what  rudimentary,  and  society  was  compara¬ 
tively  crude.  He  gives  many  incidents  which 
show  how  different  was  the  taste  and  feeling  of 
those  days  from  our  own.  Henry  Clay  visited 
the  city,  and  mad©  a  speech,  which  closed  in 
these  words :  “  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  treated 
with  any  form  of  ceremony,  but  to  see  you  as 
friends ;  in  a  word,  to  take  a  drink  and  chew  of 
tobacco  with  you.”  It  is  not  strange  that  his 
fastidious  hearers  were  offended.  Oliver  Ells¬ 
worth  was  then  Governor  of  the  State,  with 
a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year !  And  he 
wore  a  small  cockade  on  his  beaver  hat !  Gid¬ 
eon  Welles,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  then  a  Hartford  edi¬ 
tor— “a  slouchy  man,  with  a  shock  head  of 
hair,  as  full  and  scattered  as  the  twirling  mop 
of  a  serving-maid.” 

From  Hartford  young  Tomes  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1836,  to  finish  his  studies.  There  he 
saw  Jeffrey,  the  learned  Judge,  who  lived  at 
Craig-Cook  with  his  American  wife,  from  which 
place  he  walked  to  the  Parliament  House. 
“  His  restless  person  was  in  a  state  of  perpet¬ 
ual  movement ;  his  eyes  turning  here,  there, 
and  everywhere ;  his  features  in  constant  play ; 
his  forehead  rippling  in  quick,  successive  wrin¬ 
kles,  as  if  striving  to  throw  off  his  close-fitting 
judicial  wig,  which  seemed  to  grasp  his  dimin¬ 
utive  head  painfully  almost  down  to  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  with  its  great  stiff  curls  of  horse¬ 
hair,  heavily  to  oppress  him  with  its  weight.” 
i  He  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  preach,  but  found  him 
I  rather  painful  to  listen  to.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
j  Guthrie,  who  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  man,  with  the  physical  strength  of  a  Her¬ 
cules,  would  thrill  with  emotion  as  he  recalled 
the  wretchedness  of  vice  and  suffering  of  pov¬ 
erty,  and  it  was  strange  to  what  tender  accents 
he  toned  his  rude  Scotch  dialect,  as  he  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Tomes 
often  met  De  Quincey  and  saw  Macaulay ;  and 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  im¬ 
mense  practice,  was  constantly  observed  in  the 
streets,  and  always  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

The  recollections  are  not  startling,  but  they 
are  richly  worth  preserving,  and  will  interest 
w’hoever  peruses  them. 

GETTING  ON  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  of  Chicago  are 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Prof.  William  Matthews  of  the  University  of 
that  city.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  is 
Getting  On  in  the  World.  It  is  a  volume  of  es¬ 
says  written  for  young  people,  on  a  number 
of  practical  topics,  such  as  the  “Choice  of  a 
Profession,”  “Self-reliance,”  “  Business  Hab¬ 
its,”  “Manner,”  and  “True  and  False  Suc¬ 
cess.”  The  volume  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country  and  England,  and  has  received 
deserved  commendation  from  the  critics.  It 
has  the  rare  merit  of  presenting  sound  moral 
and  practical  advice  in  a  popular  style  and  en¬ 
forced  by  a  great  number  of  literary  references 
and  historical  examples.  It  seems  as  though 
all  the  sages  and  heroes  and  saints  combined 
with  the  writer  to  enforce  apd  illustrate  the 
special  lesson  he  is  trying  to  teach.  These 
numerous  quotations  from  celebrated  writers 
and  references  to  distinguished  persons  en¬ 
hance  the  interest  of  the  book  and  invest  its- 
ad vices  with  an  additional  charm.  And  they 
also  tend  to  awaken  a  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  authors  and  celebrities  quoted  and 
referred  to.  The  trouble  with  most  of  the 
books  written  for  young  people  is  that  they 
are  not  calculated  to  interest  and  excite  the 
sympathies  of  that  class  of  readers.  They  are 
read  only  by  those  who  do  not  need  them.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  produce  a  truly  helpful  and 
wise  book  which  young  people  will  read  and 
profit  by.  Prof.  Matthews  has  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably  in  this  difficult  field,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  this  volume  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  young  man  setting  out  in  life.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Spectator,  in  an  appreciative  notice  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  work,  could  find  no  point  to 
criticise  but  that  the  author  laid  an  equal  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  active  and  on  the  passive  virtues ; 
he  urged  the  importance  of  energy,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  pluck,  and  push,  and  laid  equal  stress  up¬ 
on  modesty,  reserve,  prudence,  patience,  and 
trust.  We  fail  to  see  the  grounds  of  fault-find¬ 
ing  in  this  “  want  of  careful  discrimination  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  qualities.  ”  Who  shall 
say  that  self-reliance  is  of  less  value  than  pru¬ 
dence  or  patience  ?  The  fact  is  that  in  certain 
circumstances  a  man  needs  irresistible  energy 
and  determination,  and  in  other  circumstances 
needs  iiatience  and  faith  and  a  devout  waiting 
on  Providence.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
heroism  to  be  silent  and  lie  still  in  the  hand 
of  Providence,  and  there  are  times  when  it  is 
a  religious  duty  to  dare  and  do  all  that  be¬ 
comes  a  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  a 
book  which  is  so  tonic  and  helpful  at  a  time 
when  such  works  are  greatly  needed. 

CHINAMEN  IN  LANS  SEMINARY. 

Two  Chinamen  have  entered  Lane  Seminary, 
“bright  fellows  both.”  Our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  Dr.  Eells’  suggestion  in  his  opening 
sermon  at  Madison,  and  earlier  in  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Review.  Who  shall  foretell  whereunto 
this  may  grow  ?  The  question  of  evangelizing 
the  Chinese  and  China  is  a  manifold  question. 
Manifold  agencies  must  contribute  to  its  so¬ 
lution.  A  good  many  “  mustardseeds  ”  aie 
germinating. 


XUM 
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Within  the  present  week  Mrs.  Abigail  Monteith,  Argyll,  after  his  visit  to  America  last  Summer,  when  the  roll  was  called  at  the  close  of  the 

M  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Monteith,  reached  wrote  thus  to  Frazer’s  Magazine :  “The  famous  war,  had  already  answered  to  the  roll-call  in 

•  jjgj.  eternal  home  in  heaven.  Thirty  years  ago  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  cannot  heaven. 

~  -  .  —  Mr.  Monteith  became  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyte-  be  compared  with  the  analogous  scenery  of  But  suddenly  the  leaden  fog-clouds  break  and 

OUB,  CliMVBLANT)  LETTER  church  in  Blissfleld,  Mich.,  while  I  was  pas-  many  of  the  lakes  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  sweep  away;  the  sun  pours  down  his  flood  of 

Bt  Ana  S  vth  DD  Toledo.  These  towns  were  twenty  miles  Scotland,”  and  adds  that  they  contrast  unfa-  brilliant  light  on  vale  and  hili;  the  fountains 

on  m  ^  e,  .  .  apart,  in  different  States,  and  our  respective  vorably  with  the  lovely  islets  of  Loch  Lomond  flash  forth  ten  thousand  rainbows ;  the  flowers 

7)r  //.  Tf churches  belonged  to  different  Presbyteries.  Still  and  Loch  Awe.  He  acknowledges,  however,  lift  up  their  mist-laden  petals  to  drink  in  the 

J  It  ^  H  11  hn  ”  T  ^  wor  an  no  p  ay  ma  es  families  became  intimately  associated,  that  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  worth  warmth  ;  the  glow  of  the  noonday  rests  loving- 

^  fK  ^  ^  ge  near  twenty  years  or  more  my  senior,  and  I  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see.  Jules  LeClercque,  ly  over  the  green  mounds,  and  it  sweeps  away 

'Tw*  *  aortal  ac  •  leaned  upon  him  for  counsel  in  many  matters.  Ho  who  visited  this  country  in  1876,  says  that  in  the  thought  of  death,  and  opens  the  portals 

At  *  JANOEiiisT  w  rece  ve  ail  un  eserve  n  c-  church  which  was  one  day  dedicated,  the  Sweden  “  is  an  Archii>elago  infinitely  more  pic-  where  faith’s  unclouded  vision  may  behold 

tion  of  dulness  if  this  letter  shall  find  a  place  in  preached  by  Rev.  George  C.  Curtis  turesciue  than  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  yet  eternal  day. 

your  columns.  For  some  year«  pwt  my  ability  to  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  of  Canandai-  the  Swedes  have  not  the  tact  to  boast  of  their  Before  us  toward  the  westward  stretches  a 

preach  hM  been  limited  to  the  Summer  season,  Monteith  was  installed,  Thousand  Islands  like  the  Americans.”  long,  long  slope,  wandering  away  to  the  wa- 

My  a  period  of  some  eight  ^oatbs  per  sermon  being  preached  by  your  correspondent.  On  our  return  from  the  “  Lake  of  a  Thousand  ter’s  edge ;  and  afar  over  the  sparkling  waters 

The  rough  winds  that  prevail  during  the  Winter  age,  left  Blissfleld,  he  Isles,”  we  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  of  the  bay,  we  look  out  through  the  Golden 

s^son  upon  this  coast,  Plaj  the  “ischief  with  my  former  home  in  Elyria,  where  he  and  listened  to  two  able  sermons  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gate  upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific— a  blue, 

i^m  throat.  But  a  kind  Providence  blesses  me  Monteith  died  at  Hickok,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  hazy  line.  We  pause  a  few  moments  to  drink 

health  and  strength,  and  with  abundant  op-  seventy-nine  years.  I  have  not  time  to  We  also  attended  the  Sabbath-school  service  in  in  the  glory  that  rests  over  all ;  then  retrace 

portunities  for  preaching  when  Boreas  is  not  dom-  anything  like  justice  to  her  character.  She  the  beautiful  chapel  presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  our  steps,  wondering  whether  we  shall  ever 
Inant.  I  have  not  missed  a  Sabbath  for  four  ^  woman  of  rare  mental  endowments,  distin-  Camp,  a  brief  notice  of  which  appeared  in  your  again  wander  through  these  sacred  precincts ; 
months,  and  during  the  last  half  of  that  period  g^igtjg^j  refinement  and  social  culture,  but  columns  soon  after  its  dedication  last  Winter,  whiie  memory  recalls  to  mind  another  sacred 

other  important  duties  have  come  to  my  hand,  so  ^  beautiful  saintliness.  Tlie  After  the  lesson,  the  superintendent  indicated  place  in  the  far-away  prairie  land,  where  the 

th^  I  have  worked  hard  seven  days  in  the  week  accomplished  can  be  computed  by  on  a  large  map  of  Palestine  the  route  taken  by  Embarrass’  sluggish  waters  roll  past  a  sunny 

during  this  hottest  of  all  Summer  seasons.  And  it  no  human  arithmetic.  Many  rise  up  and  call  her  Abraham  and  Lot  in  their  journeyings.  We  spot— another  Oakland.  There  a  bordering 

is  on  account  of  this  state  of  my  case  that  the  jjg^  Ujg  jjgnn  one  of  toll  and  care,  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  maps  were  greenwood  keeps  guard  over  a  little  cemetery, 

patrons  of  the  dear  Evangelist  have  been  reliev-  ^  of  trials  and  afflictions,  but  these  more  generally  used  in  our  Sunday-schools,  it  where  sleep  the  Home  missionary  and  part  of 

ed  for  the  last  month  from  the  trouble  of  reading  worthy  to  be  compared  with  her  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  chil-  the  loved  band.  Thought  seeks  to  penetrate 

w^tever  I  might  otherwise  have  written.  present  state  of  rest  and  glory.  dren.  Many  of  them  are  studying  geography  the  future,  and  asks  whether  here  or  there  will 

But  if  I  have  been  delinquent  as  a  contributor,  -vvjjjjg  j  ^jjg^e  comes  to  me  The  Evange-  in  their  day-schools,  and  this  manner  of  object-  dust  mingle  with  dust  ?  But  what  matters  it  ? 


others  have  not,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  never  filled  with  better  reading  matter 

than  during  these  passing  dog-days.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  g  g^j^  j^jg  praise.  We  found  ourselves  on  historical  ground  in 

letters  from  New  Preston  have  delighted  me,  for  Sackett’s  Harbor.  During  the  w’ar  of  1812,  it  a  froiTR  m  NORTH  WATirfi 

in  the  far-away  past  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  _ _  _  .ot  xia  was  the  headquarters  of  the  northern  division  t,  ^  „ 

the  southern  part  of  Litchfield  county.  Between  THE  LAKE  OP  A  THOUSAND  ISLES.  American  fleet,  and  here  the  British,  un-  Pastors  Matthew  Henry  and  John  Chidlaw. 

college  and  seminary  I  taught  one  year  in  New  mythological  traditions  of  the  der  Sir  George  Prevok,  attacked  our  forces  un-  Doigeiiey,  North  Wales,  Aug.  i9.  isso. 

Milford,  but  a  few  miles  from  New  Preston,  pjyg  Nations,  we  find  a  beautifui  der  Gen.  Brown.  They  were  repulsed  with  a  This  is  one  of  the  genuine  Welsh  villages— 

Young  Mr.  Porter,  now  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  jggg^j  which  relates  how,  centuries  ago,  Ta-  loss  of  150  men.  At  this  point,  owing  to  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  quaint  old  houses,  and 
the  honored  President  of  Yale  College,  was  pastor  Qu^.y^-wat-ha  the  deity  who  presides  over  depth  of  water  near  the  shore,  is  one  of  the  among  them  the  Parliament  House  of  Owen 
of  the  church  of  which  I  became  a  member  by  lot-  flgberies  and  streams,  came  down  from  his  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  and  it  was  this  fact,  Glnddur,  the  great  Cambrian  chieftain.  The 
ter  from  the  church  in  Williams  College.  As  a  (jwelling-place  in  the  clouds  to  visit  the  inhab-  mainly,  that  gave  Sackett’s  Harbor  its  promi-  place,  on  account  of  the  attractiveness  of  its 
delegate  from  that  church,  I  went  with  my  pastor  itants  of  the  earth.  He  was  sent  by  the  Great  nence  as  a  military  rendezvous.  Those  were  picturesque  scenery  (the  Cadair  Idris  range  of 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation  called  for  the  in-  show  his  people  the  most  desirable  stirring  times  for  this  peaceful  village,  and  we  mountains,  the  estuary  of  the  Winion,  the  wa- 

stallation  of  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Parsons  as  pastor  of  ggjjjjjg  grounds,  and  teach  them  the  arts  of  do  not  wonder  that  the  citizens  feel  a  patriotic  ter- falls,  and  delightful  walks),  is  much  fre- 
the  church  in  New  Preston.  To  have  a  seat  in  About  this  time,  a  pure  white  canoe  of  pride  in  their  local  history.  A  constant  re-  quented  by  English  tourists.  From  this  point 

such  a  body  was  a  new  experience  to  my  green-  gg^ious  workmanship  was  seen  gliding  over  minder  of  these  scenes,  which  time  is  fast  ob-  we  made  the  tour  of  North  Wales ;  spent  a  day 
ness;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  bright  blue  waters  of  the  “  Lake  of  a  Thou-  literating,  is  the  famous  ship-of-war  New  Or-  at  Ruthin,  participating  in  a  large  and  enthu- 


LIST  striped  in  black.  Dr.  Adams  has  gone  home,  teaching  would,  we  think,  make 
I  knew  him,  I  loved  him,  but  must  leave  others  to  Bible  localities  more  of  a  reality, 
speak  his  praise.  We  found  ourselves  on  histori 


teaching  would,  we  think,  make  the  study  of  God  watches  over  all. 
Bible  localities  more  of  a  reality.  Oakland,  cai. 


Delia  M.  Hills. 


THE  LAKE  OP  A  THOUSAND  ISLES. 


A  TOUR  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

Pastors  Matthew  Henry  and  John  Chidlaw. 

Dolgelley,  North  Wales,  Aug.  19, 1880. 

This  is  one  of  the  genuine  Welsh  villages— 


AuaL  wits  luity  years,  ago,  uut  r  lememoei  me  gg^j^g  j^jg  appearance  finished  State  and  never  launched.  The  house  viciiiiiy,uumDeringoveriwotnousana  scnoiars 

leading  facts  of  the  occasion  as  though  it  were  but  among  mortals.  “Like  a  cygnet  upon  the  which  the  Government  erected  over  this  relic  and  teachers,  with  banners  and  singing  Welsh 
yesterday.  Father  Gelston  of  Sherman  was  there,  ggim  blue  sea,  so  sat  the  canoe  of  Ta-oun-ya-  for  protection,  was  recently  blown  down,  and  hymns,  marched  through  the  streets.  The 
and  Fathers  Harrison  of  Bethlehem,  and  Hayes  of  ^gt-ha  upon  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Isles.”  now  the  huge  hulk  stands  out  in  bold  relief  large  proportion  of  adults  was  a  pleasing  fea- 
Washington,  and  Lyman  of  Plymouth,  and  Gros-  Ascending  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  he  pro-  against  the  clear  sky.  ture  in  this  procession.  Halting  at  the 

venor,  since  of  Ohio.  “These  all  died  in  faith.  ’  gggjjg^j  through  the  great  lakes,  teaching  men  A  drive  along  the  shore  towards  Henderson,  “Cross,”  and  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
Among  those  who  remain  unto  this  present,  were  everywhere  on  his  passage  the  art  of  cultivat-  and  a  subsequent  ride  north  of  the  village,  gave  of  interested  spectators,  the  writer  delivered 
Porter  of  New  Milford,  Isham  of  Roxbury,  Day  of  beans,  and  bestowing  upon  them  us  some  cliarming  views  of  the  country  and  an  address  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  several 

Waterbury,  nephew  of  President  Day,  and  native  acceptable  gifts.  Finally,  he  selected  a  harbor.  The  water  scenery  is  particularly  fine,  hymns  were  sung  with  a  soul-stirring  power 

of  New  Preston;  and  the  scholarly  and  eloquent  beautiful  si)ot  in  the  region  of  the  Pictured  The  atmosphere  in  this  locality  is  cool  and  in-  impressive  and  inspiring.  The  schools  then 
W.  W.  Andrews  of  Kent,  then,  as  ever  since,  bat-  where  he  made  his  home,  and  received  vigorating.  If  Saekett’s  Harbor  were  more  separated,  each  going  to  its  allotted  place  for 

tling  for  the  millenarian  nonsense.  I  could  write  name  of  Hi-a-wat-ha — very  wise  man.  His  easy  of  access,  it  would,  we  doubt  not,  become  tea,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  sandwiches 
at  length  of  the  doings  of  that  body,  for  its  facts,  a^ag^.  important  act  was  to  induce  the  a  popular  Summer  resort.  Now,  liowever,  the  and  a  favorite  Welsh  cake  called  “  bara  brith.” 

like  its  members,  rise  fresh  in  my  memory,  tribes  to  form  an  everlasting  league  and  cove-  regular  lines  of  steamers  do  not  touch  at  this  This  delighttul  social  enjoyment  over,  the  larg- 
though  of  them  I  took  no  written  note,  and  almost  agnt  for  their  happiness  and  mutual  defense,  port.  est  chapel  was  crowded  with  the  juvenile  schol- 

.  forty  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  any  of  those  last,  his  mission  on  earth  being  ended,  he  We  returned  by  way  of  Syracuse  and  the  ars,  who  were  examined  on  “  the  early  life  of 
men  except  President  Porter  and  Dr.  Day.  one  day  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  and  bro-  “New  York  Central.”  Your  racy  correspond-  Christ.”  This  review  was  eminently  satisfac- 

Our  Cleveland  pastors  are  expected  back  from  amidst  the  melody  of  celestial  music,  ent  ‘Ambrose  ’  has  so  humorously  described,  in  tory,  highly  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  the 

their  vacation  season  this  week,  and  all  will  meet  ^j^g  go^-like  Hi-a-wat-ha,  majestically  seated  a  recent  Evangelist,  his  tour  over  this  road,  scliolars.  In  the  evening  a  popular  meeting 
a  hearty  reception.  The  Leader  of  this  morning  in  his  pure  white  canoe,  disappeared  from  sight  that  we  need  not  enlarge,  only  adding  that  our  was  held,  and  several  excellent  addresses  by 
has  a  letter  from  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  in  which  ^g  mygteriously  as  when  he  first  revealed  him-  experience  was  very  similar,  even  to  the  fre-  laymen  and  ministers  were  delivered.  These 
ourDr.  Pomeroy  is  mentioned  as  a  great  “success  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  queut  rencontres  with  that  zealous  individual  centenary  services  are  arousing  new  interest 


at  deep-sea  fishing,  landing  more  and  larger  fish  jg^^g 
than  any  other  fisherman.”  Reasoning  from  his 
manner  of  fishing  for  men,  I  should  have  expected 
as  much  from  him.  Dr.  Haydn  will  return  and  be 
with  us  for  a  few  weeks  before  taking  up  his  abode 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 

Ogden,  called  to  Cleveland,  are  graduates  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  Mr.  Ogden’s  father  graduated  at  Tin 
the  same  institution  in  1849.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Thor 


’  Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  beloved, 

In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 

In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter.” 


queut  rencontres  with  that 
the  “wide-eared  train- boy.”  E.  M.  W.  and  developing  new  resources  in  the  proseeu- 

tion  of  the  Sunday-school  work  throughout 
the  Principality. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  rjj^g  continued  our  journey  down 

It  is  yet  early  morning.  A  vail  of  gray  mist  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  the  garden  of  Wales.  We 
hangs  over  the  city  of  Oakland.  The  peaks  of  bad  a  good  view  of  Rhuddlan  Castle  and  its 


E.  M.  W. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW. 


OgdeD,  cAlled  to  Clevoland,  are  graduates  of  Wil-  *  ‘  the  Contra-  Costa  hills — a  foot-hill  range  of  the  grand  surroundings,  the  fields  on  which  the 

liams  College.  Mr.  Ogden’s  father  graduated  at  The  visitor  to  the  romantic  region  of  the  Coast  Mountains— are  but  dimly  defined,  a  Briton  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  often  met  in  san- 

the  same  institution  in  1849.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Thousand  Islands  is  not  surfirised  that  the  mere  shadowy  outline  on  the  eastern  sky.  guinary  conflict.  At  Rhyl,  on  the  sea-shore, 

Mitchell,  who  is  to  become  the  pastor  of  our  imaginative  mind  of  the  Indian  associates  this  fpbe  weird,  mystical,  far-away  look  has  an  ir-  the  cars  were  crowded  with  English  tourists  on 
Woodland-avenue  church,  is  also,  I  am  informed,  beautiful  spot  with  the  miraculous  advent  of  resistible  attraction  about  it.  We  seem  to  be  their  way  to  the  resorts  along  the  Welsh  coast, 
a  son  of  Williams.  the  wise  and  noble  Hiawatha.  If  this  modern  looking  into  space  where  shadowy  cities  stretch  The  day  was  warm,  the  compartment  crowded, 

I  learned  from  the  papers  of  to-day  that  the  Venice,  as  some  writers  term  it,  is  so  charming  away,  peopled  by  shadowy  forms.  The  sounds  and  the  windows  all  down.  Seeing  a  lady  of 

cornerstone  of  the  Plymouth  church  was,  with  ap-  bow,  what  must  have  been  its  pristine  loveli-  of  ufe  on  tlie  streets  below  jar  heavily,  for  we  no  mean  avoirdupois  with  a  heavy  shawl 

propriate  seivices,  laid  yesterday.  The  pastor,  Bess  when  the  wigwams  of  the  red  men  were  remember  that  at  the  foot  of  those  mist-crown-  around  her  neck,  and  as  I  thought,  panting 
Rev.  Charles  Terry  Collins,  was  assisted  in  the  the  only  dwellings  that  dotted  these  verdant  gj  bills  lies  another  city,  bound  by  unseen  for  pure  air,  from  sheer  compassion,  as  well  as 
services  by  several  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  shores,  and  the  light-trimmed  birch  canoe  the  bonds  to  the  city  of  Oakland.  It  is  “  the  Silent  for  my  own  comfort,  I  opened  the  window.  In 
Methodist  pastors.  This  church  edifice,  like  that  OBly  bark  that  sailed  these  iieaceful  waters.  Q^y  of  her  dead  ” — Mountain  View.  Follow-  g  moment  the  sweltering  lady,  with  genuine 
on  Case  avenue,  will  be  built  of  the  beautiful  stone  Among  the  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  ing  whither  thought  leads,  we  descend  and  en-  English  politeness,  said  “  Beg  pardon,  sir ; 
from  the  Clough  quarry  at  North  Amheret,  thirty  who  have  visited  the  Thousand  Islands  during  ter  the  car.  A  few  moments  of  delay,  and  tlien  please  shut  the  window.  I  am  dreadfully 
miles  west  from  Cleveland.  the  past  Summer,  was  the  writer.  Taking  a  w'e  pass  out  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  afraid  of  the  draught.”  Of  course  I  promptly 

I  suppose  that  it  will  soon  be  decided  whether  steamer  at  Charlotte,  we  spent  the  night  on  along  an  avenue  bordered  with  eucalyptus  and  obeyed,  and  longed  for  pure  air,  until  at  the 

'Western  Reserve  College  will  be  removed  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  just  at  daybreak  next  morn-  live-oaks,  past  grassy  hillsides  bleached  to  a  Qgxt  station  our  door  was  unlocked,  and  I 

Hudson  to  this  city.  The  subject  is  exciting  deep  ing,  approached  this  famous  Archipelago.  An  creamy  w^hite  by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  until  found  a  compartment  with  open  windows  and 
interest,  both  there  and  here.  The  three  lower  hour  later,  our  steamer  was  threading  her  way  at  last  we  come  to  a  bit  of  wild  dingle  nestled  fellow-travellers  that  could  enjoy  the  draught 
classes  of  this  College  are  the  largest  that  it  has  through  a  perfect  labyrintli  of  emerald  gems,  away  amid  the  foot-liills.  Passing  under  tlie  ^yith  its  inspiring  oxygen. 

ever  contained,  while  the  Senior  class  will  be  We  landed  at  the  new  Round  Island  Park,  archway  which  tells  of  consecrated  ground.  At  Llandudno,  a  most  charming  resort  on  a 
small.  Thiee  of  tue  members  have  gone  to  take  from  which  central  point  we  found  easy  access  we  leave  the  scenes  of  active  life  behind  us,  lovely  shore  overshadowed  by  mountains  high 
their  Senior  year  at  Williams.  New  Haven  and  by  steam-yachts  to  the  different  places  of  in-  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  things  which  gnd  cragged,  we  found  a  great  and  happy 

Williamstown  have  this  Summer  done  distinguish-  terest.  deal  with  eternity.  The  hush  as  of  unseen  throng  of  visitors  At  Con  wav  a  few  miles 


ed  honor  to  the  College  at  Hudson.  Yale  was  mi-  A  tour  among  the  islands  gave  us  an  excel-  things,  broods  over  the  face  of  nature.  A  distant  we  examined  the  ancient  walls  and 
HUS  a  head  professor  in  Greek.  Instead  of  select-  lent  idea  of  their  situation  and  varied  beauties,  sense  of  awe  pervades  and  permeates  our  very  ruined  castle,  and  made  our  way  to  Bangor, 
ing  some  one  of  her  thousands  of  distinguished  and  we  could  readily  imagine  the  ecstacy  with  being.  The  falling  leaf,  the  withering  flower,  visiting  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pen- 
graduates,  it  reached  its  long,  strong  arm  west-  which  early  travellers  explored  this  romantic  tlie  dying  twig,  all  echo  back  the  thought  that  rhyn,  and  its  magnificent  park  surrounded  by 
ward,  and  captured  the  Greek  professor  at  Hud-  region.  Perhaps  that  large,  densely  wooded  liere  eternity  blends  the  things  of  life  with  g  ^^gjj  gj^  miles  in  circumference.  Near  by 
son.  Thomas  Day  Seymour  graduated  at  Hudson  island  on  our  left,  was  the  scene  of  Cooper’s  those  of  death.  The  hum  of  the  humblebee,  gj-e  his  Lordship’s  slate  quarries,  where  over 
ten  years  ago,  and  after  two  years  of  post-graduate  “  Station  ”  in  the  Pathfinder.  Perchance  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  corn  in  the  three  thousand  men  are  employed.  We  spent 
study,  he  took  the  chair  of  Greek  in  his  Alma  through  this  very  channel  floatfed  the  snow  fields  near  by,  the  moaning  of  the  winds  g  quiet  Sabbath  at  Tal-v-bout  and  attended 


lent  idea  of  their  situation  and  varied  beauties,  sense  of  awe  pervades  and  permeates  our  very  ruined  castle,  and  made  our  way  to  Bangor, 


for  business  life.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  better  location.  The  sliores  are  mostly  rocky  bluffs,  tlie  favored  ones  of  earth. 


school  of  the  kind  in  America.  Three  months  ago  thickly' wooded,  and  elevated  so  as  to  command 
Greylock  needed  a  man  to  take  charge  of  its  sci-  exceptionally  fine  views. 


Passing  along  the  terraced  heights,  the  stone  then  class  instruction  on  tlie  Socratic  method 
coping  on  either  side  of  the  graveled  walk,  the  occupied  an  hour,  and  the  school  was  closed 


you  meet  him  in  the  cars,  at  the  watering- 
places,  or  on  the  pathway  ascending  the  steeps 
of  Snowden  or  Cadair  Idris,  he  is  very  compan¬ 
ionable,  and,  like  a  true  gentleman,  he  enjoys 
the  chat. 

Old  Chester,  with  its  Rows,  Walls,  Gates, 
Castle,  and  Cathedral,  Americans  seldom  fail 
to  visit.  But  there  is  an  old  Nonconformist 
chapel — the  oldest  in  England,  where  the  ven¬ 
erated  commentator  Matthew  Henry  preach¬ 
ed  for  many  years — which  transatlantic  visit¬ 
ors  often  fail  to  find.  Having  spent  several 
hours  within  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral— with 
its  w’onderful  stained  windows,  illustrating 
Scripture  history  and  biography ;  its  medimval 
monuments  of  prelates,  kings,  heroes,  and 
statesmen;  its  ancient  architecture  and  mod¬ 
ern  improvements— we  sought  the  “  Conven¬ 
ticle  ”  on  Crooks  street,  where,  more  than  200 
years  ago,  the  Nonconformist  teacher  instruct¬ 
ed,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  libeity,  those 
who  hungered  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  loved 
Christ  even  more  than  their  ow'n  lives.  This 
sacred  edifice  is  located  in  an  obscure  street. 
We  first  entered  the  vestry  in  the  rear — a  small 
room,  ten  by  twelve  feet.  Here  Matthew  Henry 
wrote  his  Commentary.  His  old  oaken  table 
and  carved  chair  are  still  there. 

This  chapel  was  built  in  17W,  on  the  old  site 
of  the  first  house  of  worship,  erected  about 
1640.  The  original  gallery  and  pulpit,  with  a 
sounding-board  beneath,  in  which  the  great 
commentator  preached  from  1700  until  his 
death  in  1714,  still  remain.  On  the  right  of 
the  pulpit  is  a  very  handsome  mural  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  placed  there  a  few  years 
ago.  The  church  is  now  Unitarian,  and  is  well 
endowed.  The  trustees  also  hold  a  farm,  with 
an  almshouse  on  it,  and  a  row  of  cottages  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  standing  near  the  chapel, 
and  now  occupied  by  quite  a  number  of  impov¬ 
erished  members  of  the  congregation.  A  Sun¬ 
day-school  room,  poorly  finished  and  dingy  in 
appearance,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  chapel. 
We  were  informed  that  the  congregation  is 
quite  small,  the  charities  of  the  church  are 
faithfully  administered,  and  some  thirty  de¬ 
pendants,  aged  and  worthy  people,  share  its 
advantages. 

In  the  graveyard,  near  the  front  entrance,  I 
found  the  grave  of  Rev.  John  Chidlaw,  pastor 
of  the  church  from  1745  to  1780,  and  that  he 
died  at  seventy-three  years  of  age.  The  grave 
is  covered  by  a  heavy  stone  slab,  and  broken 
in  three  pieces.  The  lettering,  by  using  a 
knife,  became  legible,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  words.  This  pastor,  who  was  the  second 
to  succeed  Matthew  Henry,  w’as  my  grand¬ 
father’s  brother,  and  I  have  in  my  library  a 
number  of  valuable  books  which  he  once  own¬ 
ed,  and  my  father  inherited. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  church  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  now  held  by  Unitarians,  became 
such  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
that  tliey  are  now  supported  mainly  by  the 
income  of  funds  given  200  years  ago.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  the  same  glorious  Gospel 
preached  by  the  old  Nonconformist  pastors, 
and  so  clearly  taught  in  the  Commentaries  of 
the  old  expounder  of  the  sacred  text,  will 
yet  sound  fortli  in  purity  and  power  from  that 
ancient  pulpit,  and  win  its  triumphs  within 
those  venerable  walls.  W.  B.  Chidlaw. 

‘•BOOKS  FOB  MEXICO.” 

Dear  Erangelist:  In  response  to  an  appeal 
for  books  for  our  students  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  publish  for  us  in  the  number  for 
July  1st,  I  have  received  the  notice  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  gift  of  over  forty  volumes  from  Rev.  Dr. 
James  R.  Boyd  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  I  de¬ 
sire  to  acknowledge  through  your  columns, 
both  because  it  merits  mention  and  also  be¬ 
cause  I  liope  that  the  worthy  example  of  Dr. 
Boyd  may  have  many  imitators  in  this  effort 
to  secure  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students 
in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  this  city. 

Yours  truly,  Maxwell  Phillips. 

Mexico  City,  Aug.  21, 1880. 


deal  with  eternity.  The  hush  as  of  unseen  throng  of  visitors.  At  Conway,  a  few  miles 


distant,  we  examined  the  ancient  walls  and 


three  thousand  men  are  employed.  We  spent 
a  quiet  Sabbath  at  Tal-y-bout,  and  attended 


Mater.  But  Yale,  regarding  him  as  superior  to  white  canoe  of  Hiawatha.  Doubtless  these  is-  througli  the  pines,  breathe  forth  a  plaintive  Sunday-school  in  the  “Bethel  Congrega- 

any  of  her  own  SODS,  came  by  night  and  stole  him  lands  have  often  echoed  the  melody  of  that  undertone,  w  liich  solemnly  blends  into  the  tional  church.”  The  congregation  which  I 

away.  Not  that  exactly,  hut  they  now  have  him.  popular  Canadian  boat-song  A  la  Claire  Fon-  great  requiem  that  is  e\er  sounding  through  addressed  in  the  morning  made  up  the  Sunday- 
8cov€  one  for  ^^estern  Reserve  Colleffe,  At  Williams-  taine,  as  the  merry  voijageays  skilfully  plied  this  silent  city ;  sounding  througli  the  daylight  school,  with  the  difference  that  now  it  was  di¬ 
town,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Ciollege  there,  their  oars.  and  through  the  darkness,  tlirough  sunshine  vided  into  classes  according  to  age.  A  class  of 

for  forty  years  there  has  been  growing  up  a  fa-  ^Ve  visited  TYestminster  Park,  esiiecially  in-  and  through  storm,  ovei’  the  lonely,  unmarked  fifteen  young  women  opened  the  school  by  re- 


popular  Canadian  boat-song  A  la  Claire  Fon-  great  requiem  that  is  ever  sounding  through  addressed  in  the  morning  made  up  the  Sunday- 
taine,  as  the  merry  voyageais  skilfully  plied  this  silent  city ;  sounding  through  the  daylight  school,  with  the  difference  that  now  it  was  di- 


and  through  the  darkness,  tlirough  sunshine  vided  into  classes  according  to  age.  A  class  of 
and  through  storm,  over  the  lonely,  unmarked  fifteen  young  women  opened  the  school  by  re- 


mous  school  called  “Greylock  Institute.”  Its  teresting  to  Presbyterians,  and  think  our  de-  grave  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  costly  citing  from  memory  a  chapter  of  thirty  verses, 
purpose  is  to  fit  youth  for  admission  to  college  or  nomination  has  chosen  wisely  in  selecting  this  mausoleum  which  marks  tlie  resting-place  of  a  familiar  old  hymn  w’as  sung  with  the  spirit 


and  the  understanding,  a  short  prayer  offered. 


entific  department.  It  had  not  only  Williams  but  Sabbath  morning  we  attended  service  at  the  marble  sliaft,  or  granite  monument  tells  the  by  a  review  of  the  lesson,  singing,  and  prayer, 
all  other  Eastern  colleges  from  which  to  make  a  Thousand  Island  Park,  located  at  the  head  of  name  of  the  owner  of  this  plat  or  that.  The  xhe  next  day  we  Avent  to  Menas  bridge  and 
selection.  Its  choice  at  length  rested  on  a  young  Wells  island.  We  did  not  “enter  in  by  the  names  in  many  instances  are  familiar  names;  Caernarvon,  examining  that  Avonderful  struc- 
man  who  six  years  ago  graduated  at  Hudson,  and  door  ”  into  this  Methodist  fold,  as  the  public  we  meet  them  in  the  daily  rounds  of  life.  Here  fm-e  spanning  the  straits,  and  the  tubular 
after  two  years  additional  study,  became  teacher  entrance  Avas  closed,  but  effected  a  landing  on  and  tliere  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a  costly  bridge,  a  little  distance  from  it,  over  which 
of  Physics  and  Botany  In  the  High  School  of  this  a  large  rock  which  served  as  a  dock,  and  thus  mansion  bearing  the  same  name.  We  think  the  trains  pass  for  Holyhead.  This  city  of 
city.  Score  one  more  for  Western  Reserve.  “climbed  up  some  other  way.”  The  commo-  of  the  mansion,  then — look  on  this,  simply  a  CaernarvoniscelebratedforitsAVonderfulcas- 

To  make  a  “  home  run”  in  a  game  of  baseball  is  dious  Tabernacle,  a  large  tent  in  the  woods,  plat  of  eai'th.  A  few  brief  years  or  days,  then  tie,  immense  AA'alls,  lofty  towers,  the  strong- 
regarded  as  worthy  of  applause  by  the  great  cloud  was  filled  Avith  an  audience,  who  appeared  to  pass  out  of  the  one  and  lie  down  in  the  bold  of  the  Britons'  and  the  last  taken  by  Ed- 
of  witnesses  which  overlook  the  arena  of  contest,  deeply  interested  in  the  services.  The  Chris-  other;  but  the  eye  of  faith  looks  beyond  and  ward, Kin"  of  England, when  he  conquered  the 
and  of  mention  In  the  papers.  I  have  for  a  few  tian  religion  seems  to  haA'e  secured  a  firm  foot-  beholds  “  a  mansion  not  made  with  liands,  heroic  and  liberty-loving  Welsh  mountaineers, 
days  past  been  thinking  how  blessed  it  is  to  make  hold  among  these  islands.  Three  Protestant  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 


a  home-run  in  the  race  set  before  the  Christian,  denominations  noia  service  every  oaDoain.  Though  fcAv  have  been  the  years  since  the  6,000,  where  the  Welsh  hold  their  annual  liter- 
In  all  the  world  there  is  no  triumph  like  this.  The  exhortation  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  does  not  white  man  first  looked  upon  these  hills,  and  ary  and  singing  festivals,  is  an  edifice  Avorthy 
St.  Paul  felt  it  when  he  had  finished  his  course,  pass  unheeded  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  trod  this  glen,  and  chose  this  picturesque  spot  even  of  the  metropolis  of  England.  On  the 
and  was  reaching  out  to  take  his  crown  of  glory.  Lord,  and  declare  His  praise  in  the  islands.  fov  the  burial-place  of  future  generations,  yet  register  of  visitors  at  the  Castle,  we  found  long 
Over  millions  of  such  home-runs  the  heavenly  Though  the  red  man  has  long  since  ceased  it  is  being  rapidly  filled ;  not  only  by  those  columns  of  names  from  all  parts  of  England, 
cloud  of  witnesses  have  uttered  forth  their  rejoic-  to  haunt  these  favorite  fishing  grounds,  the  who  haA  e  grown  weary  with  the  toils  of  earth,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent,  but  only 
lugs.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  called  Into  the  pres-  white  man  finds  here,  all  that  a  disciple  of  and,  rejoicing,  looked  forward  to  the  rest  that  tAVO  from  the  United  States.  From  Caernar- 
ence  of  one  who  was  passing  her  last  hours  in  the  Izaak  Walton  may  desire.  Could  that  worthy  awaiteth  the  children  of  God,  but  by  those  in  von,  Snowden,  Llanberis,  Bedd  Gelert,  and 
Christian  race.  Though  she  experienced  nothing  angler  see  the  handsome  silver-mounted  fish-  the  prime  of  life  who  have  borne  life’s  burdens  other  interesting  localities  among  the  moun- 
of  ecstasy,  saw  nothing  of  coming  angels,  a  more  ing  boats,  equipi>ed  with  cane-seated  armchairs,  courageously.  The  young  and  the  beautiful,  tains,  may  be  reached;  and  during  this  warm 
blessed  experience  was  hers.  Her  mind  was  so  and  the  gay  paraphernalia  of  the  modern  pisca-  just  entering  into  womanhood  and  manhood,  weather  they  are  crowded  by  visitors,  who 
calm,  and  her  heart  so  full  of  trust  in  Christ,  that  torial  devotee,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  and  those  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  mean-  greatly  enjoy  the  wild  scenery,  fishing  for  trout 
nothing  could  be  more  lieautiful  than  the  spirit  alter  his  quaintly  expressed  conviction  that  ing  of  death  and  tlie  grave,  are  here.  Tlie  in  the  dashing  torrents  or  the  placid  lakes,  and 
and  the  manner  of  her  going  home.  “  God  neA'er  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  in-  man  of  literature  and  the  statesman,  the  min-  in  climbing  the  mountains.  Having  passed  in- 

At  about  the  same  time  a  dear  brother  went  to  nocent  recreation  than  angling.”  We  were  ister  of  God  and  many  of  his  flock,  the  teacher  land  through  Caernarvonshire,  we  again  reach- 
his  home  in  Paradise,  from  our  neighboring  town  told  by  an  experienced  fisherman  that  the  bass  and  the  pupil,  the  loA'ed  friend  and  the  earnest  edthecoastatAberwen,andfolloweditthrough 
of  Painesville.  Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham  was  the  very  and  pickerel  of  this  region  are  better  bred  than  worker  in  the  Master’s  earthly  kingdom,  afl  Cricketh,  with  its  delightful  beach  and  frown- 
efficient  deacon  in  a  church  at  Columbus,  of  which  the  fish  of  other  waters,  being  superior  both  in  are  here.  And  we  learn  the  lesson,  so  hard  to  ing  castle,  jiassing  Harlech,  Pensarn,  Bar- 
for  one  year  I  had  a  semi-pastoral  charge.  This  size  and  flavor.  be  learned,  that  there  is  no  age  nor  clime  ex-  mouth,  Towyn,  to  Aberystwith,  on  Cardigan 

was  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  during  all  Here  the  geologist  finds  an  interesting  field  empt  from  death.  We  pass  from  shore  to  Bay.  A  more  health  -  giving,  recuperative, 
this  time  I  have  known  well  his  manner  of  life,  for  investigation.  The  islands  consist  mostly  shore  in  the  search  for  health,  only  to  find  the  pleasant,  enjoyable  trip,  we  could  not  desire, 
the  last  portion  of  which  be  spent  in  Painesville.  of  gneiss  rock,  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  grim  destroyer  earnestly  at  work ;  find  him  Tlie  English  tourists  with  whom  we  met  were 
For  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  agricultural  pa-  period,  which  is  among  the  oldest  exiiosures  on  reaping  in  the  morning,  reaping  at  noon  and  generally  very  reserA'ed.  They  were  quite  civil, 
per  of  this  State,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  globe.  The  marks  of  the  glacial  drift  are  reaping  at  night.  but  not  disposed  to  be  social.  We  found  them 

flumiing,  fruit-growing,  and  horticulture,  he  was  an  often  very  distinct.  On  one  of  the  islands  we  Apart  from  the  rest,  but  amid  a  group  of  so  at  the  hotels,  on  the  beach,  and  in  the  surf; 

unquestioned  authority.  In  bis  manner  he  was  ex-  noticed  drift  striae  of  remarkable  clearness,  humble  graves,  is  one  unmarked  save  by  a  sol-  and  CA  en  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  amid 
ceedingly  unpretentious  and  quiet,  but  In  his  cut  into  the  hard  granite,  and  indicating  that  itary  flag.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  but  no  marble  solitude  and  loneliness,  sociability  and  free  con- 
Chiistian  principles  he  was  firm  and  unyielding,  a  glacier  of  enormous  iiower  had  passed  over  monument  could  tell  the  story  better  than  that  versation  were  out  of  the  question.  I  wish 
His  life  seemed  to  me  a  most  beautiful  lllustra-  that  section.  vrhich  love’s  tribute  tells  in  unmistakable  Ian-  they  could  spend  a  season  at  Sea  Grove  or  Cape 

tion  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  Tourists  are  usually  unqualified  in  their  guage He  that  sleeps  here  was  a  s«idier.”  May,  and  learn  how  much  real  happiness  may 

activity  both  in  duties  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  praise  of  this  region,  but  occasionally  there  is  The  imst  is  blent  Avith  the  present.  Again  we  be  secured  and  bestowed  by  venturing  to  be  so- 
vriien  death  knocked  at  his  door,  his  response  was  one  who,  contrasting  it  with  similar  scenery  in  hear  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  tramp  of  armed  ciable  and  friendly.  The  tulkativ'e  English- 
a  most  joyous  welcome.  Europe,  is  not  so  enthusiastic.  The  Duke  of  hosts,  and  thought  numbers  out  the  many  who,  man  in  Wales  is  sometimes  found,  and  when 


denominations  hold  service  every  Sabbath. 


eroic  and  liberty-loving  Welsh  mountaineers. 
The  “  Eisteddfod  Hall,”  capable  of  seating 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  carried  back 
to  the  earlier  years  of  its  acquaintance  with 
the  New  York  pulpit,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Adams : 

He  was  then  preaching  in  Broome  street,  a 
little  east  of  Broadway.  A  little  farther  east¬ 
ward  on  the  same  street  was  the  Magnus  Apollo 
of  the  Baptists,  Dr.  Cone,  and  at  Ridge  street 
Dr.  Hatfield.  On  the  next  street  (Grand)  was 
Dr.  McElroy  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Thompson  had  begun  to  preach  in  the 
down-town  Tabernacle.  Dr.  Tyng  was  in  old 
St.  Geoge’s  on  Beckman  street.  Dr.  Spring 
and  •his  Brick  church  occupied  the  triangle 
where  the  “  Times  ”  and  “World  ”  now  preach 
politics.  Drs.  De  Witt,  Knox,  and  Vermilye 
were  the  Collegiate  pastors.  Drs.  Wainwright 
and  Higbee  were  the  strong  men  of  Trinity. 
Dr.  Williams  was  in  Amity  street,  Hutton  on 
Washington  square,  Cheever  preaching  in  the 
University  chapel,  Erskine  Mason  on  Bleecker 
street,  Dewey  and  Chapin  on  Broadway,  Potts 
in  University  place,  Skinner  in  Mercer  street, 
and  Hawks  in  CalA'ary  church.  And  time  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  other  good  and  able 
men  who  made  the  metropolitan  pulpit  of  that 
day  stronger,  we  think,  than  it  has  ever  been 
since.  And  Dr.  Adams  was  even  then  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  peer  of  all  in  scholarship  and  pul¬ 
pit  eloquence.  .  .  .  He  was  the  most  reliable 
and  untiresome  of  preachers,  both  of  wliich 
are  indispensable  to  abiding  popularity.  We 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
record  of  any  other  speaker  what  Ave  can  say 
of  him,  that  Ave  listened  with  unflagging  inter¬ 
est  to  a  discourse  of  an  hour  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  from  his  lips,  and  Avent  from  choice  on  the 
next  Sunday,  and  heard  it  repeated  Avith  more 
relish  than  before.  It  was  on  the  death  of 
Moses  Stuart. 

The  Christian  Advocate  touches  upon  the 
important  subject  of  “  The  Trustees  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions  ” : 

The  ideal  trustee^unong  business  men  is  a 
person  of  intelligencejl^over  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing,  in  the  prime  of  life,  prosperous  in  his  own 
affairs,  liberal,  and  willing  to  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  duties  of  the  position  which  he 
fills.  But  perfect  ideals  are  seldom  available, 
so  that  we  may  say  tliat  a  poor  wise  man  of  a 
liberal  spirit  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  learned 
narrow  man,  or  a  penurious  rich  man.  The 
most  undesirable  are  men  of  influence  who  will 
give  ordinarily  neither  time  nor  money  to  the 
service  of  the  institution,  yet  appear  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  to  participate  in  what  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  to  criticise  all  that  has  been 
done.  The  open  nomination  of  names  of  per¬ 
sons  for  trustees,  without  such  names  haA-ing 
been  submitted  to  a  committee,  is  objection¬ 
able,  as  it  often  places  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  It  is  a  great  advantage  when  one 
or  more  of  the  alumni  of  the  seminary  or  col¬ 
lege  can  be  on  the  board,  if  they  are  suit¬ 
able  in  other  respects.  Ministers  should  be 
introduced,  not  as  professional  talkers,  but 
with  reference  to  their  practical  sense  and  their 
influence  in  the  denomination,  and  the  number 
may  wisely  be  kept  small.  Sufficient  attention 
lias  not  been  paid  always  to  haAring  on  the 
boards  of  colleges,  representatives  of  the  legal 
and  medical  professions.  ...  So  responsible 
are  the  duties  of  trustees,  that  no  figureheads 
should  be  allowed  among  them.  Those  who 
have  no  interest  should  be  allowed  to  resign ; 
those  who  have  neglected  their  duty  should 
not  be  reelected ;  and  those  who  seek  war 
rather  than  peace,  or  peace  rather  than  strict 
business  methods,  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind  tliat  to 


be  a  competent  and  faithful  trustee  of  a  semin¬ 
ary,  college  or  theological  school,  is  to  fill  a 
place  of  greatest  usefulness,  such  as  should 
satisfy  the  noblest  ambition  ;  is  to  confer  the 
most  substantial  and  far-reaching  benefits  upon 
both  the  Church  and  the  State.  All  lovers  of 
God  and  their  country  should  unite  to  do  such 
men  honor ! 


The  Examiner  remarks  thus  on  a  matter 
that  is  receiving  some  official  attention  : 

When  the  lottery  business  has  grown  to  the 
size  that  it  requires  two  policemen  to  keep 
order  in  the  long  line  of  ticket-buyers,  and 
when  the  city  government  provides  two  officers 
to  thus  stand  by  and  see  the  law  broken  day 
by  day,  it  is  time  that  Governor  Cornell  took 
the  evil  in  hand.  Not  only  has  he  done  so, 
calling  upon  the  authorities  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  break  up  the  wretched  business,  but 
the  citizens  have  become  aroused  as  well,  and 
a  petition  to  the  State  and  city  officers  for  the 
suppression  of  the  lottery  traffic  has  received 
thousands  of  signatures  among  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  New  York.  The  lotterymania  has 
run  like  a  pestilent  disease  among  the  clerks 
and  working  people,  and  threatened  to  sink  its 
thousands  of  victims  yearly  in  dishonor.  SucK 
playing  with  chance  is  a  blight  on  honesty  an# 
ruinous  to  faithful  service.  J 


The  Christian  Weekly  has  this  paragraph 
touching  “  Mrs.  Hayes’  Awful  Work  ”  in  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

Very  valuable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  Mrs.  Hayes  has  done  for  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  is  found  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Washington  to  a  Hartford  paper.  The  Avriter 
had  talked  with  a  “drummer”  from  a  New 
York  liquor-house,  who  was  emphatic  on  the 
decrease  of  the  trade  in  Washington.  He  said 
“  We  don’t  sell  one  case  of  wine  in  Washing¬ 
ton  now,  where  we  sold  thirty  some  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Hayes’s  ‘  No  Avine  at  State  dinners  ’  may 
have  sounded  easy  to  other  people,  but  it  was 
almost  a  sound  of  death  to  the  Avine  trade. 
Many  is  the  time  we  have  sold  hundreds  of 
boxes  to  dealers  who  we  knew,  in  turn,  fur¬ 
nished  them  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  That 
trade  is  entirely  gone  now.  Mrs.  Hayes  hav¬ 
ing  declared  against  wine,  of  course  it  became 
unfashionable  in  a  manner,  and  its  consump¬ 
tion  in  Washington  fell  off  very  much.  Last 
Winter  there  was  not  one  case  of  wine  sold 
where  forty  were  sold  even  ten  years  ago.” 
The  paragraph  is  headed  “  Mrs.  Hayes’  Awful 
Work.”  We  are  ready  to  see  a  great  deal 
more  of  just  such  “awful  work”  all  over  the 
land.  And  may  God  bless  the  brave  woman 
who  inaugurated  so  true  a  reform ! 

The  Christian  Union  thus  refers  to  our  Chief 
Magistrate’s  good  and  timely  talks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Universal  Education : 

The  fact  that  President  Hayes  is  speaking  m 
favor  of  national  aid  in  securing  for  every 
child  in  the  nation  an  unsectarian  education,  is 
perhaps  as  significant  as  the  weighty  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  has  adduced  in  favor  of  this 
policy.  And  the  change  in  public  sentiment  on 
this  subject  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  The 
New  York  Tribune,  which  has  hitherto  been 
vehemently  opposed  to  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  national  government  in  aid  of  popular 
education,  on  the  constitutional  ground  that 
education  belongs  exclusively  to  tlie  States,  is 
sensibly  weakening  in  its  opposition.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Party  could  do  worse  than  adopt  Pres¬ 
ident  Hayes’  platform  on  this  subject,  and  print 
as  a  campaign  document  his  speech  of  last 
week  at  Canton,  Ohio.  He  shows  that  out  of 
the  more  than  five  million  school  population  of 
the  South,  not  much  more  than  half  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  schools,  while  the  suffrage  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  all,  irrespective  of  ignorance  as  well 
as  of  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude  ;  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the 
nation  must  either  educate  the  Indians,  or  suf¬ 
fer  their  extinction  ;  that  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  for  education  in  New  Mexico,  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  school  population  being 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  that  Territory  ;  that 
the  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  interested  in  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the 
increasing  stream  of  immigrants,  which  during 
the  last  quarter  averaged  80,000  a  month,  and 
of  which  full  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  estimat¬ 
ed  to  be  illiterate ;  and  he  quotes  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Webster  in  support  of  the  truth 
that  universal  education  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  Republic  founded  on  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  evidently  sets  little  store 
by  a  contemporary’s  theory  that  men  are  de¬ 
scended,  as  regards  their  bodies,  from  irra¬ 
tional  animals.  It  has  very  little  patience  with 
ceremonies  over  dead  animals  not  so  far  on  in 
the  stages  of  evolution  as  ourselves,  forgetting 
to  remember  that  every  dog  has  his  day  : 

Heretofore  the  expression  “  buried  like  a 
dog  ”  has  been,  used  to  describe  a  mean  and 
heartless  deposit  of  a  man’s  mortal  remains. 
But  hereafter  these  words  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
cord  a  highly  respectable  interment.  ^  This  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  fact  that  a  dog’s  obsequies  were 
recently  conducted  in  this  city  in  a  most  osten¬ 
tatious  manner.  He  was  a  Fifth-aA’enue  dog, 
and  liad  been  the  pet  of  the  family  for  nearly 
twenty  yea.1'8.  At  his  death,  orders  were  given 
to  a  firm  of  undertakers  to  furnish  a  handsome 
casket,  and  the  canine  remains  were  laid  there¬ 
in,  covered  with  a  mantle  of  white  satin  orna¬ 
mented  with  ribbons.  The  casket  was  placed 
in  a  hearse,  and  removed,  six  carriages  follow¬ 
ing,  to  the  cemetery,  and  deposited  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  vault. 

The  nonsense  of  the  affair  has  a  slight  off¬ 
set  in  the  proof  it  affords  that  the  dog  was  ap¬ 
preciated.  At  the  same  time  it  puts  a  fright¬ 
ful  discount  on  the  common-sense  of  its  own- 


The  National  Baptist  informs  us  that  when  it 
“  leaves  the  matter  of  mummies  far  behind,” 
and  comes  to  the  Philadelphia  [Baptist]  Asso¬ 
ciation  “  it  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
on  this  point  The  Independent  is  not  an  author¬ 
ity.”  Its  exordium,  leading  gradually  up  to 
this  reluctant  announcement,  is  all  embraced 
in  a  single,  Avonfully  sustained  sentence,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Dr.  Ward,  the  managing  editor,  is  an  ac- 
■complished  Egyptologist ;  if  we  wanted  to 
know  to  a  minute  how  long  it  took  to  build  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  whether  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  any  other  pyramid  beside  those 
now  known  to  us,  and  if  so,  how  much  salt 
would  have  been  required  for  the  porridge  of 
the  laborers  upon  the  pyramid  that  was  not 
built,  (supposing  them  to  have  porridge  twice 
a  day  and  once  on  Sundays,)  and  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  leak  in  the  kettle  in 
which  the  porridge  was  boiled,  and  how  much 
body  Avas  imparted  to  the  Nile  by  the  gradual 
dissolution  and  liquefaction  of  the  mummies, 
and  whether  this  was  the  source  of  the  richness 
of  the  Nile- water  and  the  crops,  and  whether 
the  modern  term  conservative  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  root  in  the  word  mummy;  on  all 
these  little  points  we  should  go  right  to  The  In¬ 
dependent,  assured  of  an  answer  to  within  the 
shaving  of  a  hair. 

The  Observer  gives  these  particulars  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Avife  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Snodgrass : 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Snodgrass  of  Goshen,  N.  Y, 
which  was  announced  in  the  Observer  of  laif 
week,  were  peculiarly  affecting.  Dr.  and  3^ 
Snodgrass  were  sojourning  at  Congress 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  were  about  to  retu 
their  home  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Sno‘^ 
had  been  complaining  of  debility  for 
days,  but  she  attended  to  the  preparati 
the  homeward  journey,  expecting -to  s 
next  morning,  and  then  retired.  Her  Ij 
on  waking,  found  her  dead  by 
had  been  married  flfty-seyen  y 
erable  friend,  Dr.  Snodgrass, 
thies  of  a  wide  circle  of  frie 
bereavement. 
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HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTKED6E,  D.D. 

“  How  can  I  make  my  teaching,  this  coming 
quarter,  a  greater  blessing  to  my  class  ?  ”  This  is 
^e  question  which  your  heart  is  asking,  and 
which,  I  doubt  not,  j'ou  have  already  carried  in 
prayer  to  the  Master,  who  has  promised  to  impart 
wisdom  to  those  who  seek  it  in  faith.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  occupy  the 
responsible  position  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
without  praying  every  day  and  hour  for  Divine 
guidance,  for  what  work  can  be  more  solemn  than 
this  of  educating  the  young  in  spiritual  truths, 
when  we  remember  that  every  word  we  speak 
leaves  its  eternal  impress  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  scholars,  and  that  for  each  word  we 
must  give  account,  when  teachers  and  scholars 
stand  together  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  ? 

I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  this  week,  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  of  believers 
of  every  denomination,  to  pray  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  churches  of  Christ  all 
over  the  world.  Believing  that  it  was  the  Spirit 
who  put  the  thought  into  the  mind  of  our  brother 
Moody  to  call  this  meeting  for  united,  wrestling 
prayer,  and  knowing  that  thousands  of  Christians 
in  this  land  are  spending  this  week  in  earnest  sup¬ 
plication  for  a  glorious  shower  of  converting  and 
quickening  Grace,  may  we  not  expect  that  our 
Sabbath-schools  will  be  visited  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  this  Winter  will  be  the  grandest  harvest 
season,  in  our  classes,  that  our  land  has  ever  seen. 

Now  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  we  may 
improve  upon  the  past,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  a 
rich  Pentecostal  feast.  1.  The  Church  should 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  The  school  can  never  be  independent 
of  the  Church,  and  the  latter  should  never  forget 
to  foster  and  cherish  lovingly  the  school.  How 
can  this  be  done  ?  By  the  personal  interest  of  the 
pastor,  who  should  visit  his  school  or  schools /re- 
quently,  so  that  his  face  will  be  familiar  to  the 
children,  and  they  will  know  and  love  him  as  their 
spiritual  father.  The  pastor  who  interferes  with 
the  work  of  the  superintendent  lacks  sadly  in  judg¬ 
ment,  for  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  conflict. 
But  the  pastor  who  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and 
is  rarely  seen  in  his  Sunday-school,  neglects  his 
duty  to  the  lambs,  whom  Peter  was  commanded  to 
care  for.  But  some  of  my  brethren  may  say,  “  I 
am  not  able  physically  to  preach  two  sermons  and 
visit  the  school."  Well,  then,  you  had  far  better 
preach  but  one  sermon,  and  discharge  your  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  Why  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  a 
pastor  wisely  and  lovingly  coSperates  with  his 
teachers  in  their  blessed  work,  the  whole  school 
from  the  superintendent  down  to  the  youngest 
child  feels  the  inspiration  of  his  presence,  his 
sympathy,  and  his  earnest  words.  Then,  again, 
the  Church  should  pray  constantly  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school.  In  the  prayers  of  the  great  congre¬ 
gation  teachers  and  scholars  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  every  Sabbath,  and  in  secret  devotions  and 
around  the  family  altar,  this  should  be  a  subject 
of  daily  remembrance.  Our  schools  are  suffering 
to-day  because  of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  Church 
to  pray  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  teachers  and 
scholars.  Dear  pastors  and  church  members,  let 
me  plead  with  you  to  encompass  with  your  prayers 
these  spiritual  nurseries,  where  tender  minds  and 
sensitive  hearts  are  being  trained  for  the  service 
of  the  Master. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  instruction,  is  for  parents  to  cooperate 
with  the  teachers,  by  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
the  lessons  which  their  children  are  to  study.  In 
very  many  homes  the  father  and  mother  take  no 
such  interest — they  take  no  time  to  study  the  les¬ 
son  with  their  children,  or  to  aid  them  in  the  pre¬ 
paration,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  children  go  to 
the  class  with  no  preparation  at  all,  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  work  is  difflcult  indeed.  I  know  of  Christian 
parents  who  do  not  even  ask  what  the  lesson  is 
which  their  children  are  to  study,  and  if  you  ques¬ 
tion  them  as  to  the  name  of  the  teacher,  they  are 
unable  to  answer  you.  This  is  all  wrong ;  it  is  a 
sinful  neglect,  and  if  such  children  grow  up  im¬ 
penitent  and  worldly,  the  fault  is  not  the  teacher’s 
but  with  the  parents.  Fathers  and  mothers,  set 
apart  at  least  a  half  hour  each  Sabbath  to  study 
the  lesson  with  your  children  and  to  pray  with 
them  for  God  to  bless  the  labors  of  the  teacher, 
and  thus  you  will  be  gladdened  by  seeing  the  rich 
grain  from  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  sown  in  their 
hearts. 

But  cannot  we,  as  teachers,  improve  upon  our 
work  in  the  past  ?  We  have  not  certainly  attain¬ 
ed  to  perfection,  but  like  Paul  we  press  forward 
leaving  with  a  forgiving  God  our  mistakes  of  the 
Sabbaths  gone,  and  desiring  to  be  more  faithful 
and  to  have  greater  power  in  the  Sabbaths  to 
come.  How  then  can  we  improve  ? 

1.  In  our  study  of  the  lessons.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  depended  wholly  on  the  “  Helps  ’’  within 
our  reach,  and  have  gone  each  week  to  our  class¬ 
es  equipped  with  the  thoughts  of  some  one  else, 
instead  of  a  well  digested  preparation.  Now  no 
writer  on  the  lessons  can  teach  j^our  class  for  you. 
Ho  may  guide  you  by  his  exegesis  of  the  verses, 
by  the  historical  or  geographical  facts  he  presents 
and  by  his  practical  suggestions,  but  after  all  he 
is  OKLT  a  guide,  and  you  who  know  your  scholars 
must  teach  them  in  your  own  way,  and  with  your 
own  thoughts.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
many  “  Helps  ’’  of  the  present  day  have  been  a  pos¬ 
itive  injury  to  many  teachers,  leading  them  to  re¬ 
linquish  personal  study,  and  thus  robbing  them  of 
all  power  over  their  classes.  Study  the  lesson 
earnestly,  study  it  to  know  whether  those  who 
have  written  to  aid  you,  have  written  the  truth  or 
not,  and  study  it  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
dispositions  and  needs  of  your  scholars.  This  will 
take  time  each  week,  but  the  teacher  who  cannot 
take  time  for  careful  earnest  study,-  is  not  called 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  should  select  some  other  de¬ 
partment  of  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ. 

2.  You  may  improve  in  respect  to  prayer.  I 
fear  that  the  secret  of  many  a  failure  in  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  is  in  a  neglect  of  prayer.  All 
our  preparation  will  avail  nothing,  though  we 
study  hard  and  long,  and  go  to  our  classes  rich  in 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  Word,  unless  we  have  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  send  our  words  home 
to  the  children’s  hearts.  How  much  do  you  pray, 
teachers  ?  The  formal  petition  will  accomplish 
nothing,  but  if  conscious  of  your  utter  weakness 
and  helplessness,  you  lay  hold  of  inflnite  power, 
and  at  morning  and  night  plead  with  the  “  Angel 
of  the  Covenant,”  the  power  will'  be  given,  and 
God  will  bless  your  every  spoken  word.  And  es- 
I>ecially  before  you  go  to  your  class  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  be  sure  and  enter  into  your  closet,  and  shut¬ 
ting  the  door  upon  the  world,  cry  to  God,  for 
Jesus’  sake,  to  give  you  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  you 
may  be  clothed  with  salvation  as  with  a  garment, 
and  your  words  be  as  a  hammer  to  break  flinty 
hearts  in  pieces,  and  as  the  dew  of  heaven  to  com¬ 
fort  and  cheer  weary  souls.  I  fear  there  are  too 
many  by  the  name  of  “Jacob”  among  our  teach¬ 
ers,  and  too  few  by  the  name  of  “Israel”;  for 
when  we  put  God’s  promises  on  one  side,  and  the 
few  spiritual  results  of  our  Sabbath-school  in¬ 
struction  on  the  other  side,  we  see  that  there  is 
trouble  somewhere,  and  that  trouble  is  with  t<s. 
The  time  is  coming  (God  make  it  come  this  Win- 

■  each  Sabbath  will  witness  thousands  of 
nd  youth  converted  to  God  by  the  in- 
lity  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday-school, 
jvery  teacher  will  gather  some  sheaves 
hour  of  teaching  has  passed.  God  is 
)8us  is  ready ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  hover- 
1  our  schools.  But  so  long  as  w  3  te(  ch 


our  own  wisdom  in  our  own  strength,  the  blessing 
will  not  come. 

3.  You  may  improve  in  the  strength  of  your 
faith.  God  promises  to  bless,  not  according  to 
the  amount  of  our  praying,  but  according  to  our 
faith.  One  might  pray  long  and  earnestly,  with 
cryings  and  tears  for  the  salvation  of  his  class, 
but  no  answer  will  come  unless  the  suppliant  be¬ 
lieves  in  God’s  power  and  willingness  to  save. 
Now  just  here  is  the  difficulty  with  many  a  teacher. 
You  long  to  see  your  scholars  converted,  and  you 
never  forget  them  in  prayer,  but  you  have  no 
faith  that  God  will  answer  your  prayers,  and  so 
your  unbelief  blocks  the  way,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  not  opened.  But  you  may  ask  “  How 
can  I  increase  my  faith  ?  ”  I  answer,  you  cannot 
increase  it,  but  God  can  give  you  mighty  faith,  if 
you  seek  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  you 
have  received  that  baptism,  then  you  will  have 
such  views  of  God’s  love  and  power  that  unbelief 
will  be  impossible,  and  you  will  ask  for  large 
blessings,  confident  that  God  will  be  glorified  in 
giving  them.  Run  to  the  mercy  seat,  teachers, 
crying  “Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  my  unbelief.” 

4.  You  must  be  emptied  of  self,  if  you  would  lead 
your  class  to  the  “  living  waters.”  Do  we  not 
often  pray  “Lord,  help  me  to  teach  this  lesson 
to-day  ?  ”  as  if  God  would  enter  into  a  partnership 
with  us,  we  doing  the  most  of  the  work  and  He 
filling  up  whatever  is  deficient  with  His  almighty 
power.  But  God  will  have  all  the  glory,  or  He 
will  do  nothing.  He  does  not  need  our  wisdom, 
but  he  DOES  ask  for  hearts  emptied  of  self,  which 
He  can  fill  with  His  love,  and  so  our  prayer  should 
be,  not  “Lord,  help  me  to  teach,”  but  “  Lord,  tjse 
me  to-day — I  would  be  nothing  only  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Thine  almighty  grace.”  How  many  of  us 
desire  to  be  nothing,  that  God  may  be  everything  ? 
Do  you  ask  “  How  can  I  attain  to  this  higher  life, 
where  self  will  lie  on  the  altar,  a  glad  sacrifice  to 
God  ?  ”  There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  com¬ 
ing  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  a  sweet,  full,  fel¬ 
lowship,  so  that  our  only  longing  will  be  to  “  know 
Him,”  and  our  only  joy  in  being  used  by  Him  for 
His  glory. 

5.  We  may  improve  in  our  methods  of  labor  for 
our  scholars.  Let  me  suggest  two  points  which 
you  may  not  have  carefully  considered.  The  first 
is  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  each  scholar  in  the  class.  If  we  meet  our 
scholars  only  on  the  Sabbath,  and  are  ignorant  of 
their  peculiar  dispositions,  their  habits  of  thought, 
and  their  temptations,  then  we  shall  certainly  fail 
to  be  a  blessing  to  them.  We  may  succeed  in  ed¬ 
ucating  their  minds  with  biblical  truth,  but  we 
will  never  gain  admittance  to  their  hearts,  where 
is  the  soil  for  spiritual  seed. 

Let  me  urge  you,  therefore,  to  know  your  schol- 
ais,  and  be  sure  that  they  know  you  as  a  true  and 
loving  friend.  Take  time  during  the  week  to  call 
at  their  homes.  Invite  them,  as  a  class  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  to  come  to  your  home,  and  thus  get  into 
their  young  hearts;  so  that  your  words  will  be 
cherished  as  the  utterances  of  a  Christian  interest 
in  their  highest  welfare.  Then  remember  to  fol¬ 
low  up  your  teaching  in  the  class  with  personal 
work  with  each  scholar.  Sit  down  on  Monday 
morning,  and  write  a  note  full  of  tender  interest 
to  the  scholar  whose  eyes  glistened  with  tears  as 
you  spoke  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  Select  some 
rich  spiritual  leaflet,  and  send  it  to  another  one, 
and  thus  be  ever  at  work,  not  only  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  but  through  the  week,  winning  your  scholars 
to  Christ,  and  building  them  up  in  religious  truth. 
Dear  teachers,  enter  on  the  new  quarter  with  grat¬ 
itude  to  God  for  the  privilege  of  laboring  in  His 
vineyard,  with  strong  faith  in  His  promises,  with 
a  deep,  tender,  self-sacrificing  love  to  your  schol¬ 
ars  ;  and  day  by  day  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  Ho 
will  renew  your  strength. 

May  we  all  live  near  to  the  Saviour,  as  did  our 
beloved  brotlicr  whose  departure  from  the  earthly 
vineyard  we  mourn  to-day,  and  yet  in  our  grief 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  his  ecsiatic  rapture,  as  he 
sees  Him  face  to  face.  Whom  not  having  seen,  he 
so  fervently  loved.  Dr.  Adams  was  the  pastor  of 
my  parents,  when  as  a  young  man  be  preached  in 
Brighton,  Mass. ;  and  from  the  day  that  he  wel¬ 
comed  me  to  the  ministry,  he  has  been  a  spiritual 
father  to  me — so  gentle,  so  affectionate,  so  rich  in 
the  love  of  his  Master.  He  came  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  a  model  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  than 
any  one  I  have  ever  known.  There  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  symmetry  to  his  Christian  character;  so  that 
whatever  he  undertook  had  the  stamp  of  great¬ 
ness  upon  it,  had  the  perfume  of  divine  love  about 
it.  As  a  preacher,  as  a  pastor,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
friend,  he  impressed  you  as  one  whom  God  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor,  as  one  who  lived  in  intimate  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Master ;  and  it  was  this  favor  of 
God  and  friendship  with  Christ  which  made  him 
great  among  the  laborers  on  earth.  May  we  all, 
when  death  calls,  leave  behind  us  a  memory  as 
rich  and  fragrant  in  the  Church !  For  God  will 
make  ms  great  if  we  seek  His  benediction,  if  we 
walk  day  by  day  in  close  fellowship  with  Christ. 


DEOFFINQ  A  SEED. 

The  land  wae  still ;  the  skies  were  gray  with  weeping ; 

Into  the  soft  brown  earth  the  seed  she  cast ; 

O!  soon,  she  cried,  will  come  the  time  of  reaping. 

The  golden  time  when  clouds  and  tears  are  past! 
There  came  a  whisper  through  the  Autumn  haze. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  And  It  after  many  days.” 

Hour  after  hour  she  marks  the  fltful  gleaming 
Of  sunlight  stealing  through  the  clou  ly  lift; 

Hour  after  hour  she  lingers.  Idly  dreaming. 

To  see  the  rain  fall,  and  the  dead  leaves  drift : 

O I  for  some  small  green  sign  of  life,  she  prays ; 

Have  I  not  watched  and  waited  ”  many  days  ”  ? 

At  early  morning,  chilled  and  sad,  she  hearkens 
To  stormy  winds  that  through  the  poplars  blow ; 

Far  over  hill  and  plain  the  heaven  darkens. 

Her  Held  is  covered  with  a  shroud  of  snow; 

Ah,  Lord  I  she  sighs,  are  these  Thy  loving  ways  ? 

He  answers :  “  Spake  I  not  of  many  days  1  " 

The  snowdrop  blooms ;  the  purple  violet  glistens 
On  banks  of  moss  that  take  the  sparkling  showers; 
Half-cheered,  half-doubting  yet,  she  strays  and  listens 
To  finches  singing  tj  the  shy  young  flowers; 

A  little  longer  still  His  love  delays 

The  promised  blessing — "  after  many  days.” 

O,  happy  world  I  she  cries,  the  sun  Is  shining! 

Above  the  soil  I  see  the  springing  green ; 

I  could  not  trust  His  word  without  repining, 

I  could  not  wait  in  peace  for  things  unseen  ; 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  my  soul  Is  full  of  praise ; 

My  doubting  heart  prolonged  Thy  “  many  days.” 

—Sunday  Magazine. 


A  GOOD  MAN  FALLEN. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bbavton  Gaylobd  departed  this  life 
ikt  his  home  in  this  city  on  Sept.  1,  sweetly  falling  asleep 
in  Jesus,  like  a  child  on  its  mother’s  breast.  He  had 
been  a  great  sufferer  for  over  five  years,  and  had  trav¬ 
elled  extensively  abroad,  and  consulted  with  the  ablest 
physicians  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  but 
with  no  permanent  relief.  Overwork  of  the  brain  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  He  was  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  business  man,  and  conducted  his  business  on  Chris¬ 
tian  principles;  endeavoring  to  do  unto  others  what  he 
would  have  them  do  unto  him.  He  could  place  himself 
in  another's  situation  and  judge  with  great  impartiality 
between  himself  and  them. 

He  was  born  in  Westernville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  26,  1811,  and  had  not  quite  completed  his  69th 
year.  He  was  converted  when  only  a  boy,  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Abner  Towne  of  Litchfield,  the  pioneer 
county,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  removed  short¬ 
ly  before.  Mr.  Towne  died  in  the  midst  of  that  precious 
revival,  June  19, 1826,  and  when  only  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  It  was  during  those  wonderful  out{)ourlnga  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  took  place  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York  under  thd*  labors  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney  and 
others  about  that  'time.  He  often  spoke  of  Mr.  Towne 
and  Mr.  Finney  with  great  respect  and  affection.  He 
removed  to  this  place  in  1839,  and  soon  after  united 
with  this  church  by  letter.  In  1852  ho  was  chosen  and 
ordained  an  elder,  and  retained  this  office  till  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  warmest  friendh  of  the  Church,  of  the 
cause  of  missions,  of  the  poor,  and  of  every  good  enter¬ 
prise.  He  gave  of  his  pittance  to  the  Church  when  only 
receiving  $400  a  year  salary  as  a  clerk ;  and  he  increas¬ 
ed  his  gifts  as  the  Lord  increased  his  substance.  He 
acted  from  principle  in  his  giving,  as  well  as  in  his  bus¬ 
iness  transactions,  and  in  all  that  he  did;  I  think  I 
never  knew  a  more  strictly  conscientious  man  in  every¬ 
thing.  *  His  friends  turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  at¬ 
tend  his  funeral,  and  among  them  as  most  sincere 


mourners  wore  his  old  employers  of  the  rolling  mill  for 
so  many  years.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  him,  and  the  tears  they  shed  at  his  grave.  They 
never  had  a  truer  friend,  and  never  will  find  another  as 
true.  They  acted  as  pall-bearers ;  and  bore  his  sacred 
dust  to  the  tomb  with  tenderest  care. 

Mr.  Gaylord,  although  not  a  graduate  of  a  college,  was 
a  well  educated  man,  and  a  warm  friend  of  Marietta 
College  and  of  Lane  Seminary,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  former,  and  gave  many 
thousand  dollars  towards  its  endowment.  He  helped 
to  educate  many  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  gave 
to  others  a  good  start  in  business.  Many  of  the  young 
men  will  remember  him  with  gratitude  for  his  timely 
aid.  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  had  been  for  many  years ;  and  many  of  his  friends 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica  will  n«  doubt  remember 
him,  or  his  family.  But  ho  rests  from  his  works  and 
labors  of  love,  and  has  gone  to  receive  his  welcome 
plaudit  from  the  Master  of  “  Well  done,  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord.” 

Portsmouth,  O.,  Sept.  8, 1880.  E.  P.  P. 


ONE  THING  ANOTHER. 

MY  COUNTRY. 

There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 

Beloved  by  heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside. 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  sorener  lights. 

And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night, 

A  land  of  beauty,  valor,  virtue,  truth— 

Time  tutored  age,  and  love  exalted  youth, 

The  wandering  mariner  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanted  shores. 

Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair. 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul 
Touched  by  remembrance  trembles  to  that  pole. 

For  in  this  land  of  heaven’s  peculiar  race. 

The  heritage  of  nature’s  noblest  grace. 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  nearer,  dearer  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  on  earth  be  found  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot  ?  look  around. 

And  thou  shalt  find,  where’er  thy  footsteps  roam. 

That  land  thy  country  and  that  spot  thy  home. 

‘  I  say,  old  lady,’  called  a  man  on  a  country 
road,  ‘  did  you  see  a  bicycle  pass  here  just 
now?’  ‘No,  I  didn’t  see  no  kind  of  sickle, 
mister;  but  just  now  I  seed  a  wagon-wheel 
runnin’  away  with  a  man.’ 

Prof.  Swing  of  Chicago,  in  a  discourse  at  a 
meeting  of  Western  farmers,  told  them  that 
their  lank  bodies  and  sorrowful  faces  came 
from  too  much  work,  too  little  sleep,  and  too 
little  good  food,  and  that  the  same  is  true  as 
to  their  wives  and  boys. 

Four  hundred  tons  of  rails  recently  arrived 
at  New  York  by  steamer,  which  had  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  only  railroad  in 
China.  The  Celestials  became  so  hostile  to 
the  enterprise  that  it  was  finally  abandoned 
and  the  tracks  were  torn  up. 

In  noticing  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Brown,  so 
widely  known  as  the  sexton  of  Grace  church, 
of  this  city,  one  of  the  secular  papers  was  led 
to  say  that  he  had  “gone  to  a  place  where 
seats  are  not  given  out  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  clothes  worn  by  the  applicant.”  Orfe  of 
our  religious  exchanges  suggests,  “this  is  a 
ghastly  sarcasm,  and  yet  it  is  so  well  deserved 
in  many  places  that  it  is  worthy  of  toleration 
for  the  lesson  it  teaches.” 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
one-cent  pieces  into  active  circulation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  but  thus  far  without  success.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  latest  attempt,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  familiarize  the  people  with 
the  coin.  But  it  has  proved  practically  a'fail- 
ure,  most  people  regarding  the  five-cent  pieces 
as  small  enough,  and  not  caring  to  “  bother 
with  pennies.” 

In  the  streets  of  Washington  is  often  seen  a 
wagon  drawn  by  two  immense  horses,  and 
guarded  by  five  armed  men,  two  in  front  and 
three  behind.  It  is  as  queer  inside  as  it  is  out¬ 
side,  for  it  is  a  sort  of  vault  on  wheels,  built  of 
iron  and  steel,  with  sheet-iron  lining,  and  big 
bolts  and  extra  flue  locks.  All  this  care  is  ta¬ 
ken  because  the  wagon  is  used  to  carry  money 
and  bonds  of  the  national  Government  through 
the  streets. 

The  Dominion  is  alarmed  at  the  rapid  de¬ 
struction  of  its  hemlock  forests,  which  annual 
ly  supply  120,000  cords  of  bark  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  100,374  cords,  valued  at  8360,259, 
for  export.  The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  cal¬ 
culates  that  1,250,000  trees  are  cut  to  supply 
this  demand,  and  that  fifteen  years  of  the  same 
destruction  will  wipe  out  their  extensive  hem¬ 
lock  forests.  The  bark  brings  as  low  as  four 
dollars  a  cord,  and  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
outside  demand  with  a  higher  price,  efforts 
will  bo  made  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
to  induce  the  government  to  impose  an  export 
duty  of  82  per  cord  on  all  bark  leaving  Canada. 

A  popular  Macon  minister  recently  passed 
the  night  thirty  miles  below  Americus  with  a 
backwoodsman,  whose  house  contained  only 
two  rooms.  The  family,  however,  consisted  of 
twenty-one,  though  owing  to  a  dance  in  the 
neighborhood,  only  seventeen  of  the  children 
were  at  home.  The  minister  spent  the  night 
with  the  father  and  seven  sons  in  one  room, 
while  the  old  lady  and  ten  daughters  occupied 
the  other.  In  the  morning  a  junior  member  of 
the  family,  in  response  to  an  application  for  a 
washbowl,  brought  him  an  old  rusty  tin  pan, 
and  after  the  face  toilet  was  complete,  hunted 
up  about  seven  teeth  of  an  old  tucking  comb 
for  him  to  arrange  his  hair  with.  During  the 
progress  of  this  important  ceremony  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  between  the  two  took 
place : 

‘  Mister,  do  you  wash  every  mornin’  ?  ’ 

‘  I  do.’ 

‘  And  comb  your  ha’r  too  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

‘Well,  don’t  it  look  to  you  sometimes  like 
you  was  a  heap  of  trouble  to  yourself  ?  ’ — 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Last  week  a  funeral  procession  of  about  fifty 
Chinamen  followed  the  remains  of  Lee  Wan  to 
the  grave,  provided  for  them  in  one  of  our  New 
York  cemeteries.  Along  the  route  there  was  a 
distribution,  from  the  hearse,  of  a  number  of 
slips  of  rice  paper,  which  “  the  devil  who  pursues 
the  dead  stops  to  examine,”  thus  giving  the 
mourners  time  to  get  their  friend’s  body  beneath 
the  ground  where  the  devil  is  powerless  to  reach 
it.  At  the  grave  the  occupants  of  the  carriages 
alighted,  and  advancing  after  the  coffin,  cast 
handfuls  of  gravel  upon  the  lid  when  it  had 
been  lowered.  When  the  grave  was  filled  a 
number  of  red  candles,  and  large  bunches  of 
slow  matches  which  burned  with  a  pleasant 
odor,  were  placed  upright  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound  and  ignited.  The  clothing  of  the  dead 
man  was  placed  upon  the  wrappings  of  the  can¬ 
dles  and  burned  to  ashes.  Rice,  chicken,  meat, 
and  tea  were  then  placed  beside  the  grave,  and 
each  Chinaman,  advancing  to  the  mound,  made 
a  succession  of  profound  bows,  indicative  of  a 
last  farewell  to  the  dead.  The  body  will  final¬ 
ly  be  exhumed  and  sent  to  China. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  his  third  annual 
catalogue  and  price  list  of  pure-bi'ed  Cotswold 
sheep,  and  Essex  Pigs,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
him.  Turning  over  pages  of  pedigrees  of  fa¬ 
mous  woolly  and  porcine  dukes  and  duchesses, 
we  come  to  a  “  Moreton  Farm  Seeds  ”  depart¬ 
ment,  and  as  if  fearing  a  possible  incongruity 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  Mr.  Harris  explains  : 
“  For  the  past  sixteen  years  I  have  been  stead¬ 
ily  aiming  to  get  my  farm  in  condition  to  grow 
choice  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds.  I  have 
put  in  several  miles  of  draining  tile,  removed 
many  stones,  and  killed  some  weeds.  But  dry, 
clean  land  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  We 
need  manure.  I  use  more  or  less  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  my  main  dependence  is  on  the 
pigs  and  sheep.  Thanks  to  the  underdraining, 
good  tillage  and  the  sheep  and  pigs,  I  have  as 
good  land  for  raising  seeds  as  can  be  found  in 
the  world.  I  propose  to  devote  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  my  farm  to  the  production  of 
choice  garden  and  flower  seeds.  I  reside  on 
my  farm,  and  give  it  my  daily  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  The  seeds  will  be  done  up  and  sent  off  di¬ 
rect  from  the  farm.  So  far  my  seeds  have  given 
good  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  aim  to  grow  bet¬ 
ter  and  better  seeds  every  year,  and  sell  at  as 
low  rates  as  such  good  seeds  can  be  afforded.” 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Harris  will 
make  sheep  and  pigs  and  seeds  help  each  other, 
himself,  and  the  great  public. 


Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  6,636 
manufacturing  establishment  in  New  Jersey, 
employing  75,000  operatives  and  utilizing  in 
the  aggregate  58,000  horse  power. 

During  the  recent  session  in  Boston,  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  meeting  was  organized  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  formation  of  an  association  to  be  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences,”  Professor  W.  S.  Beal  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  was  elected 
President,  and  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  of 
South  Framingham,  Mass.,  Secretary.  At  the 
next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  day 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  next  year,  and  at  the  same  place,  it  is 
expected  that  papers  will  be  presented  by  the 
members,  embodying  results  of  original  re¬ 
search  and  matter  worthy  of  permanent  preser¬ 
vation.  The  special  fields  and  their  occupants 
thus  far  are :  Botany  and  horticulture.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Beal,  Bessey,  Brown,  Dr.  Sturtevant ; 
pomology,  Thomas  Barry ;  entomology  and 
apiculture.  Professors  Comstock  and  Cook ; 
agricultural  chemistry.  Professors  Kedzie, 
Johnson,  Caldwell,  Hilgard,  Goessmann,  Col¬ 
lier,  Ledoux ;  physics  and  soil.  Professor  Hil¬ 
gard,  President  Stockbridge,  President  Fer- 
nald  ;  dairying  science,  Mr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Sturte¬ 
vant  ;  veterinary.  Professor  Law ;  vegetjible 
pathology.  Professors  Farlow,  Halsted,  Bessey. 
It  is  expected  that  other  leaders  in  agricultural 
investigation  will  be  invited  to  join  this  asso¬ 
ciation. 


MICHAEL’S  MALLET. 

I. 

Long,  long  ago  in  the  olden  day, 

On  a  slope  of  the  Tuscan  hills  there  lay 

A  village  with  quarries  all  around 

And  blocks  of  marble  that  piled  the  ground ; 

And  scattered  among  them,  everywhere. 

With  wedge  and  hammer,  rule  and  square. 

With  the  dust  of  the  marble  powdered  white, 

Sat  masons  who  chiselled  from  morn  till  night. 

u. 

The  earliest  sound  that  the  baby  heard 
Was  neither  the  whistle  nor  song  of  bird. 

Nor  bleating  of  lambs,  nor  rush  of  breeze 
Through  the  tops  of  the  tall  old  chestnut  trees. 

Nor  the  laughing  of  girls,  nor  the  whoop  and  shout 
Of  the  school  at  the  convent  just  let  out. 

Nor  the  tinkle  of  water  plashing  sweet 
From  the  dolphin’s  mouth  in  the  village  street. 

m. 

But  foremost  and  first,  that  sharp  and  clear 
Arrested  the  little  Michael’s  ear 
When  he  waked  from  sleep,  was  the  mallet’s  knock 
On  the  chisel  that  chipped  the  rough-hewn  block ; 
From  the  dawn  of  the  day  till  the  twilight  came. 
The  click  of  the  tools  was  still  the  same ; 

And  constant  as  fell  the  fountain’s  drip. 

Was  the  tap-tap-tap  !  and  the  chip-chip-chip ! 

IV. 

And  when  he  could  crawl  beyond  the  door 
Of  the  cottage,  in  search  of  a  plaything  more. 

Or  farther  could  venture,  a  prying  lad. 

What  toys  do  you  think  wore  the  first  he  hud  ?— 
Why,  splinters  of  marble  white  and  pure. 

And  a  mallet  to  break  them  with,  to  be  sure ; 

And  a  chisel  to  shape  them,  should  he  choose. 

Just  such  as  ho  saw  the  masons  use. 

V. 

So  Michael,  the  baby,  had  his  way. 

And  hammered  and  chipped,  and  would  not  play 
With  the  simple  and  senseless  sort  of  toys 
That  pleased  the  rest  of  the  village  boys. 

They  laughed  at  the  little  churches  ho 
Would  daily  build  at  his  nurse’s  knee; 

They  scouted  the  pictures  that  ho  drew 
On  the  smooth,  white  slabs,  with  a  coal  or  two ; 
They  taunted  and  teased  him  when  he  tried 
To  mould  from  the  rubbish  cast  aside 
Rude  figures,  and  screamed  “  Scullori !  ”  when 
His  bits  of  marble  he  shaped  like  men. 


But  who  of  them  dreamed  his  mallet’s  sound 
Would  ever  be  heard  the  earth  around  ? 

Or  his  mimic  churches  in  time  become 
The  mightiest  temple  of  Christendom  ? 

Or  the  pictures  ho  painted  fill  the  dome 
Of  the  Slstine— grandest  of  sights  in  Rome  ? 

Or  the  village  baby  that  chiselled  so 
Be  the  marvellous  Michael  Angelo ! 

— Ma  garet  F.  Preston,  in  Wide  Awake. 


THE  LACE-MAKKR8  OF  NORMANDY. 

BY  AUGUSTA  MOORE. 

On  the  coast  of  Normandy  the  lace-workers 
hire  lodgings  in  the  stables  of  rich  farmers, 
where  they  sleep  by  day,  as  then  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  light  nor  heat  in  the  stables.  The  cows 
are  turned  into  the  fields  by  day.  At  night, 
when  they  are  brought  back  to  the  stables, 
which  are  kept  very  clean,  lamps  are  lit  all 
along  the  walls,  and  before  each  lamp  a  lace- 
worker  takes  her  seat  and  begins  her  night’s 
toil.  Fuel  is  so  scarce  and  dear  that  these 
poor  people  cannot  think  of  buying  it.  The 
warmth  from  the  cattle,  and  from  the  lamps, 
which  are  very  bright,  is  all  that  they  can  af¬ 
ford.  The  cows  are  a  pretty  sight;  they  are 
kept  very  clean,  and  are  adorned  with  bells, 
which  make  music  whenever  they  move.  The 
bells  are  not  like  our  cow-bells,  but  are  small, 
shining  ones,  with  fine  tones.  The  workers 
are  cheered  by  the  tales  and  songs  of  young 
people,  who  come  in  for  that  purpose ;  so  that 
their  nights  are  more  pleasant  than  we  might 
suppose. 

But  of  course  there  can  be  little  good  health 
in  such  a  mode  of  life.  The  women  “  are  hol¬ 
low-eyed,  with  narrow  chests,”  and  they  are 
often  very  early  blind,  if  they  do  not  early  die. 
Dry  bread  is  their  common  fare.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  they  can  taste  of  meat.  Alas! 
what  a  life— if  life  it  can  be  called— is  this! 
Yet  it  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 


THE  FIRE  FLIES. 

Eddie  loves  to  watch  the  fire-flies. 

As  the  Summer-evenings  pass. 

Flashing  like  a  shower  of  diamonds 
In  and  out  the  meadow  grass, 

“  What  are  all  the  lights  ?  ”  I  ask  him. 

“  Gracious !  papa,  don’t  you  know  ? 

God  has  sent  these  little  lanterns. 

So  the  plants  can  see  to  grow.” 

—Harper’s  Young  People. 


BAirents  Wanted  for  the  Pictorial 

IBLE  commentator 

Embodies  best  results  of  latest  research.  Bright  and  read* 
able.  475  lUnstrations.  Many  new  features.  Sellstoall 
classes.  Low  in  price  (Only  $^75.)  Extra  terms. 
Bkapljet,  Oabbktson  it  Co.,  tf«N.4tb  St..Philadel’B,PB. 


OENT.NET. 

^  -A-  X.  Security  Three  to  Six 
Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Seml-Aunnal.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost.  26th  year  ol  residence. 
Best  o(  references.  Send  for  particulars  if  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  ol  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


14-STOP  ORGANS, 

A  CfO  ^”<1  Octave  Coupler,  4 
|3  U  X9  JDAlLl9l9  ^et  Reeds,  S65.  Pianos 
8125  and  upward  sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


USE 

THE  SOVEREIGN 

BY  H.  R.  PALMER, 

In  Your  Glasses  and  Musical  Societies 
this  Season. 

Wide-awake  Teachers  assure  us  that  The  Sovebeion  Is 
the  best  of  Mr.  Palmeb’s  popular  Music  Books. 

Price,  87.50  per  dozen  ; 

75  cents  each.  If  sent  by  mail. 

biglot;^  main, 

73  Randolph  Street,  I  76  East  Ninth  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BONANZA  FOR  BOOK  AGENTS 

is  selling  our  two  tpUncUdly  illtutraUd  books,  LIFE  OF 

written  by  his  Kfe- 
long  friend,  Hoii. 
J.  W.  FORNEY 
(an  author  of  national  fame),  HIGHLY  ENDOB8ED  by  Oen. 
Hancock,  the  party  leaden,  and  press  ;  also  LIFE  OF 

by  his  comrade-in- 
arms  and  personal 
friend,  Oen.  J.  S. 
BRISBIN  (an  author  of  wide  celebrity),  also  strongly  endorsed. 
Both  ofllcial,  immensely  popular,  selling  over  10,000  a 
week!  I  Agents  making  810  a  day  I  Outfits  50c.  each. 
For  best  books  and  terms,  address  quick, 

HUBBABD  BBOS  ,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEN.  HANCOCK 


GEN.  GARFIELD 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 


WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER. 

In  a  series  of  thirty-two  chapters  the  author  presses  upon 
Cbistlans,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as 
“ Help  for  Worried  Week-days,”  •‘Religion  in  the  Home,’ 
“The  Choice  of  Friends,”  “Weariness  in  Well-doing, 

“  Books  and  Reading,”  “Personal  Beauty,”  lie.  The  style 
ol  these  chapters  is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  Instruct. 
lOnio.  Price,  81. 


NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

VAGABOND  AND  VICTOK. 


lOino.  Illustrated.  Price . ** 

TWELVE  NOBLE  MEN. 

lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price . 81  00 

CHUMBO’S  HUT. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 81  00 


CHRIST  IN  THE  SCRIPTUKES. 

A  demonstration  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  inspired  of  Qod. 

18mo  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 


Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt. 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


W  i  MTU  I  ft  AGENTS  for  my  "  object  Teaching 
BIBLE.”  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  says  its 
“  The  Best.”  Send  for  circulars  and  terms. 

W.  3.  HOLLAND,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^||H|DAY  SCHOOLS  intending  to  add  Boohs  to  their 
^11  |D  Library,  should  send  to  us  for  a  Catalogue.  One 
%  1 1  la  Hundred  large  site  Books,  strongly  bound,  for  $35. 
#  W 1 1  All  Sunday  School  Requisites  at  lowest  prices. 
Address  J.  S.  Ogilvle  k  Co  ,  Publishers,  29  Bose  St.  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  MRCY  &  GO., 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Estahlishment. 

ALL  GOODS  FIBST-CLASS. 

PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

Our  Thirty-one  Departments  filled  with  choice  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Summer  Trade. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS,  GLOVES, 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS, 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS, 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  GOODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

BLACK  81L.KS, 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PROMPTLY  PILLED. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FBEE. 

During  July  and  August  this  Establishment  will 
Close  on  Saturdays  at  12  o’clock.  Noon. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CG. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  Fall  Styles. 


J.  &  J.  DOBSON 


ARE  NOW  OPENING  LARGE  LINES  OF  NEW  DESIGNS 
AND  STYLES  IN  CARPETINGS  RECEIVED  FROM 

Their  Gwn  Factories 

WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  COMBINE  TO  AN  UN¬ 
USUAL  EXTENT 

Elegance  in  Style  and  Finisii, 
Durability  in  Wear,  and 
Eennomy  in  Prices. 

THEY  ALSO  OFFER  AN  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
Turkish,  Persian  AND  East  Indian  CARPETS  AND 
RUGS,  AND  other  popular  Fltmr  Coverings  AT  EX¬ 
TREMELY  MODERATE  RATES. 


J.  &  J.  DOBSON, 

40  Sc  42  WEST  14TH  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Near  6th  avenue  Elevated  B.  R.  Station. 

Jolm  Van  Gaasboek,  Manager. 

THE 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  GOMFANT, 

2S4  ISvoadway,  New  York, 

1711  Montfiffiie  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND, 

President.  Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Secretary. 

Issues  all  forms  of  LIFE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
POLICIES,  on  terms  as  favorable  as  consistent  with  the 
principles  ol  positive  safety. 

Special  rates  tor  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  lor  single  Pre¬ 
mium  Endowment,  or  Life  Insurance. 


ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $4,963,673.21 
Reliable  Asrents  'Wanted. 


Best  Substitute  for  Mother’^s  Milk, 


PRICE  25  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VICTOR  E.  MAU6ER  &  PETRIE,  N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPER  NOURISH¬ 
MENT  OF  INFANTS  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

Ilxnportant  to  Mothers. 

■The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  prominent 
physician  :  “  We  have  used  your  Victor  Baby  Food  in  a 
large  number  of  coses  of  Summer  complaint  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  oltbe  digestive  tract  in  Infants — probabl  y  more  than 
3(X)  cases  in  all— and  always  with  manifest  good  results. 
Q.  W.  WiNTKBBUB.v,  M.D.,  PhyslcloD  In-Chlef,  Manhattan 
Hospital  New  York.” 


_ z 

TTOMBl' 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

Fifty-fonrtii  Semi-Ainial  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  ol  the  Company  on  the  lat 
day  of  July,  1880. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  TU.  .  $3,000,000  CO 
Reserve  for  Re-insarance,  -  -  -  1,856,954  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  166,891  8t 

Net  Surplus, .  1,366,888  00 

Cash  Assets,  •  -  -  $6,890,283  80 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banka . 8389,088  4» 

Bond,  nnd  Mortgage.,  being  flrat 
Hen  on  Real  Eatate  worth  $4,144,- 

950 . 1,858,988  09 

United  State.  Stock,  (market  valnelOiVOa.OOO  90 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stock. .  330, S70  89 

State  and  Municipal  Bond. .  19P,350  90 

Loan,  on  Stock.,  papable  on  de¬ 
mand  (market  value,  $0  '0,896.49;..  058,859  99 

Intereat  doe,  lat  July,  1880...., .  83,319  4T 

Balance  In  hand,  of  Agent. .  148,103  OS 

Real  Eatate .  00.103  19 

Premlnm.  due  and  nncollected  on 
Pollcle.  leaned  at  thl.  oMce . .  8,489  89 

Total . $6,390,833  89 

CHAS.  J.  HABTIN',  Freoident. 

J.  H.  WASHBUKH,  Secretary. 


Washington 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 

Office,  COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHAN6E, 

Cor.  Church  and  Certlamdt  Sta. 

Assets  $5,605,275,  invested  in  OoTemment,  State,  and  (Stf 
Stocks,  and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Surplus  $942,708.82  above  all  liabilities. 


W.  HAXTUX,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Seo’y. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

£.  S.  FRENCH,  Snp't  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam’r* 
A  merchant  of  New  York  city  is  insured  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Life  inscbance  Co.  of  New  Yoik,  under  policy  No.  8, 
for  $5,(XK),  the  amount  to  his  credit  from  unused  dividends  la 
$1,576.93.  The  value  of  this  policy  to-day,  as  a  death  claim, 
is  1,006  per  cent,  upon  the  net  Investment.  The  average 
cost  of  this  policy,  per  annum,  is  $4.97  for  each  $1,000. 

By  the  Nonforfeitable  Automatic  Dividend  System  of  tho 
Washington,  this  policy  would  be  kept  in  force  for  years, 
even  if  the  premiums  should  not  be  paid,  and  in  case  of 
death  the  policy  and  remaining  dividends  would  be  paid 
without  deduction. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Official  ^aminaUon  of  the  ^ 
Company  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent :  w 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  ex¬ 
acting  investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  tho 
contrary,  much  to  commend." 

HANUVER 

Fire  iDSuranee  Company, 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORS- 


Casli  Capital, . $600,000  00 

Outstanding  Liabilities,  -  -  82,836  43 

Ke-insurance  Reserve,  -  -  428,819  63 

Net  Surplus, .  730,285  27 


Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  -  $1,741,941  83 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMM  LME,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


T  K  E 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Yire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus, .  807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretarr 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


100  SROAS'WA?,  ITZrW  70BZ, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,221,204  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims _  «224,072  06 

Capital  paid  In  In  Cash .  1,000,000  09 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingencies)..  100,000  09 

Net  Surplus .  1,059,061  93 


Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . 93,005,598  48 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  reetrlc- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 

DIRECTORS  i 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  H.  VAIL,  * 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  HAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
lOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  Gen.  Agent. 


HIRAM  BARNEY, 
LAWRENCE  TURNUBS, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER. 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING. 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’CUBDT, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  U.  BUCKINGHAM. 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK. 

SecroUrjb 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Oep. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Manager 


RDYAL  INSURANCE  CDMPANY 


OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDOX. 
Establiihed  184S. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT. 


Subscribed  Capital . 99,081,500  09 

Of  which  there  is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,728  09 

Net  Fire  Surplus .  97,020,427  73 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 98,408,152  78 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest 
Surplus  of  any  Fire  lusnrance  Company  In  the 
world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,318,411.25  U.  S.  Gov.  Stocks) . $2,703  954  01 

Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,479’006  96 


The  Tariff  of  Rates  In  this  City  having  been  ah 
On'thei^MERIt""'^  prepared  to  write  all  rl 
Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited. 

E.  F.  REDD  A  LL,  Manager, 

IF.  W.  HEHSHAW,  Assist.  Massage 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


By  addressing  geo.  p.  bowell  a  oo.,  lo  Sprvoe 
street.  New  York,  the  exact  cost  of  any  proposed  line 
ot  aarerUsiag  can  be  learned.  100-page  pamphlet,  10  ctSs 
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SHI  HIW  TOBK  ETAHaililST. 

No.  5  Beekmon  Street. 

■KNRY  M.  FlELn,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TmCS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

■atered  at  the  PostotSce  at  New  York,  as  second-class 
•Mil  matter. 

Advertisements  30  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  inch. 

Oa  the  Fifth  Page,  80  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Karrlages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents 
over  B  lines.  10  cents  a  line. 

•^Address  simply  New  York  F.vangelist,  Box  3330, 
Vow  York.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Monet  Obdf.b 
or  Emibtebed  letteb. 
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COI.IJ:aES  FOR  men  and  women. 

Should  the  Sexes  be  Educated  Separately  or  Together  t 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Instruction  at  Saratoga  Mr.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  for  several  years  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  read  a  paper 
against  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Mr.  Philbrick  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  giving  girls  the  best 
education  the  times  permit.  He  would  not  have 
them  turned  off  with  an  inferior  culture.  They 
should  receive  as  good  a  training  and  outfit  for 
life  as  boys.  But  while  their  education  should 
be  as  good  in  quality  aud  as  thorough  as  that 
of  boys,  it  should  differ  in  kind  from  that  given 
to  the  other  sex.  He  thinks  this  view  is  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  is  sustained  by  observation  and 
experience.  Education  is  not  something  put 
into  the  mind,  but  a  development  of  original 
powers ;  and  as  there  is  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes — ^a  difference  which  runs 
through  all  they  say  and  do— they  should  be 
trained  by  different  methods.  Their  life-work 
is  also  different,  and  requires  that  they  should 
be  educated  with  reference  to  their  differing 
destinations.  The  common  instinct  and  good 
sense  are  both  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for 
the  sexes,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  this 
coimtry  and  Europe  shows  that  the  matured 
judgment  of  scholars  and  educators  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  general  feeling.  In  Europe  it  is 
only  in  the  lower  schools,  and  in  rural  districts, 
that  the  sexes  are  educated  together ;  joint  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sexes  disappears  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  In  France  mixed  schools  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  save  in  the  poorer  communes. 
French  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  a  few 
courses  in  the  Universities  as  an  experiment, 
but  in  some  cases  the  plan  has  been  discontin¬ 
ued,  and  in  others  is  regarded  as  a  failure.  In 
English  and  Scotch  universities  there  is  no  co¬ 
education  of  the  sexes,  and  in  Europe  no  first- 
class  university  is  open  to  both  sexes  alike. 
The  five  New  England  colleges  which  admit 
women  on  equal  terms  with  men  do  not  aver¬ 
age  one  woman  to  a  class ;  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  all  these  colleges  does  not  ex- 
oeed  that  of  a  single  class  in  one  college  devot- 
■  ed  to  women.  The  signs  of  the  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Philbrick,  point  unmistakably  to¬ 
wards  a  university  exclusively  for  women,  and 
the  attempt  to  educate  the  two  sexes  together 
will  be  abandoned  as  a  failure. 

Mr.  Philbrick’s  view  certainly  is  plausible, 
and  much  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  is  back¬ 
ed  by  the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  traditional  feelings  and  customs,  by  the 
inherited  instincts  of  the  race.  Furthermore, 
it  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  view  that  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  sharpens  instead  of  effaces  the 
lines  between  the  work  of  men  and  women  in 
the  world.  In  unchdlized  tribes  the  women  do 
all  the  heavy  work  of  the  field  as  well  as  the 
house ;  no  burden  is  too  heavy,  no  task  is  too 
bard,  no  drudgery  is  too  menial  and  degrading 
for  their  hands.  Civilization  produces  endless 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  lot  and  class  and 
labor,  and  progress  comes  from  the  division. 
The  position  of  woman  in  civilized  society  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  man  by  broadening 
boundaries.  Her  unlikeness  to  man  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  resjiected  in  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Should  she  not  be  differently  trained 
from  man  for  her  peculiar  life-work? 

But  the  argument  is  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  friends  of  co-education  urge  with  no  lit¬ 
tle  force  that  it  is  not  the  sex  but  the  mind 
that  is  educated  in  school,  and  that  minds  are 
of  one  order.  The  essential  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  are  the  same.  There 
is  no  difference  between  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  reason  and  imagination.  There  is  no  sex 
in  mathematics,  in  grammar,  in  the  languages, 
in  astronomy.  The  knowledge  needed  for  life  is 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  in  the  world, 
where  men  and  women  are  brought  in  direct 
competition  with  each  other,  and  often  have  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  with  necessities  and  trials, 
both  need  the  best  practical  outfit  they  can  re¬ 
ceive.  The  trouble  with  the  fashionable  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls  is  that  it  is  too  effeminate  and 
merely  ornamental ;  it  gives  grace  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  strength;  it  gives  accomplishments, 
when  what  they  need  is  increased  vigor  of  mind 
and  a  sounder  judgment ;  it  fits  them  to  shine  in 
the  parlor,  but  unfits  them  to  grapple  with  the 
stem  facts  of  life  and  bear  its  heavy  burdens. 
As  women  and  men  are  made  for  each  other, 
and  to  work  and  live  together,  as  woman  was 
intended  to  be  man’s  helpmate,  they  should  be 
trained  together  for  the  great  common  interests, 
toil,  and  responsibilities  of  the  future  arena  they 
are  to  enter. 

It  is  urged,  with  fair  reason,  that  as  boys  and 
girls  are  born  in  the  same  homes,  play  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  same  nurseries,  and  associate  with 
each  other  more  or  less  atterwards,  each  re¬ 
straining  and  improving  the  other  by  contact, 
they  should  be  educated  together,  so  that  the 
influence  of  each  may  be  exerted  on  the  other 
.  for  good  during  the  most  plastic  and  formative 
period  of  life.  The  exi>erience  at  Oberlin  and 
Michigan  University  and  Antioch,  where  the 
sexes  have  pursued  courses  of  college  studies 
together  for  years,  has  proved  that  the  two 
sexes  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  each 
other.  Do  not  the  opponents  of  co-education 
lay  too  much  stress  on 'differences  which  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  too  little  on  the 
great  common  needs  and  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  elements  of  character?  Is  not  the 
separation  of  sexes  in  education  a  result  and 
relic  in  part  of  the  old  Catholic  superstitions 
which  created  celibacy  and  dotted  Europe  all 
over  with  monasteries  and  convents  and  nun- 
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neries,  and  taught  that  an  unwedded  life  was 
more  sacred  and  acceptable  to  God  than  the 
marriage  instituted  in  the  beginning  and  hal¬ 
lowed  by  Christ’s  own  presence  and  blessing  ? 
It  may  be  that  girls  do  not  rush  to  old  colleges 
which  are  opened  to  them,  and  it  is  well  they 
do  not ;  but  is  not  this  fact  accounted  for  by 
want  of  preparation,  by  the  severity  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  by  various  incidental  considerations 
which  time  will  wear  away  ?  The  success  of 
Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Elmira,  Wellesley,  of  the 
new  Smith  College  at  Northampton,  and  other 
institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
women,  is  matter  for  devout  congratulation. 
All  honor  to  the  worthy  founders  of  these  ad- 
1  mirable  institutions.  But  it  is  not  quite  plain 
that  they  cover  the  whole  field,  or  exhaust  the 
requirements  of  women  and  the  resources  of 
modern  civilization  to  meet  them.  The  exper¬ 
iment  is  still  on  trial ;  the  verdict  is  not  yet 
ready.  The  point  for  practical  consideration 
is  not  which  method  of  education  is  abstractly 
the  best  for  the  ideal  woman  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  which  is  best  fitted  to  prepare  the 
girls  of  this  generation  for  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life.  But  back  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  lies  one  of  still  vaster  importance,  how  to 
induce  our  girls  to  spend  in  useful  and  enno¬ 
bling  occupation  the  years  which  many  of  them 
are  worse  than  throwing  away  in  fashionable 
vanities  and  follies. 


THE  ALLIANCE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  full  programme  of  this  great  gathering 
of  Presbyterians  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  It  might  have 
been  published  a  little  earlier,  but  not  in  com¬ 
plete  form,  and  we  have  hence  preferred  to 
wait.  As  now  given  it  will,  we  trust,  reach 
most  of  our  readers  a  week,  or  nearly  so,  in 
advance  of  Thursday,  Sept.  23d,  on  which  day 
the  sessions  of  the  Alliance  begin.  As  will  be 
noted,  the  programme  promises  a  rich  and  in¬ 
structive  occasion  throughout,  and  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that  the  sessions  are  to  be  held  as 
much  as  possible,  if  not  entirely,  in  one  place— 
Horticultural  Hall.  There,  in  addition  to  space 
allotted  for  members  ofCouncil,  reporters,  etc., 
and  for  entertainers  and  contributors,  there  will 
be  sittings  for  about  800  persons.  By  way  of  a 
necessary  augmentation  of  funds,  400  reserved- 
seat  tickets  to  these  sittings  will  be  sold  at  $3 
each,  good  for  all  the  sessions  there  held.  Thus 
any  one  remitting  the  price  by  mail  will  there¬ 
by  secure  the  best  seat  not  already  sold.  The 
rest  of  the  Hall  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
and,  if  needful,  overflow  meetings  will  be  held 
in  neighboring  churches. 

The  Alliance  is  not,  like  a  General  Assembly, 
a  strictly  representative,  and  also  a  legislative 
body.  Its  functions  are  voluntary,  and  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  have  no  further  sanction  or  weight 
than  the  fact  that  they  proceed  from  a  body  of 
eminent  men  and  Presbyterians  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  response  to  inquiries  we  add  that  all  dele¬ 
gates  are  provided  with  entertainment,  and  of 
course  with  free  seats  throughout  the  sessions. 
The  Presbyterian  House,  at  1,334  Chestnut 
street,  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  several 
committees,  and  there  delegates  and  those  aj)- 
I»ointed  to  read  papers  are  requested  to  report 
on  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  register  their 
names,  and  receive  their  cards  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  also  visitors  other  than  delegates 
will  receive  attention  on  their  arrival  in  the 
city,  and  be  instructed  as  to  1  >oarding-houses  and 
hotels  willing  to  accommodate  tliem  at  rates, 
varying  (according  to  the  chairman  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee)  “  from  one  to  three  dollars  a 
day.” 

A  special  attraction  will  be  the  reception,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  opening  of  the  Council,  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  8  o’clock,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  22d.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  members  of  the  Council  will  be  receiv¬ 
ed  socially  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  city.  We  are  asked  to  state 
that  tickets  of  invitation  will  be  furnished  to 
the  delegates  on  application  at  1,334  Chestnut 
street.  Visitors  and  the  public  generally  (other 
than  those  who  have  special  claims  to  consid¬ 
eration)  will  doubtless  be  admitted  by  tickets 
at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

This  great  occasion,  according  to  all  Presby¬ 
terian  rule  and  tradition,  will  be  opened  by  a 
sermon.  The  Moderator  of  our  General  As¬ 
sembly,  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  New  York, 
will  (now  that  Dr.  Adams  has  fallen  hh  sleep) 
be  the  preacher.  The  Council  and  public  will 
convene  for  this  first  service  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  at  11  o’clock  A,  M.  of  Thursday  next. 

The  Council  will  hold  its  first  session  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  at  half-past  two  o’clock ;  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Rev.  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

We  commend  a  study  of  the  programme  to 
all  who  cannot  remain  throughout  the  sessions. 
It  has  been  cnrefnlly  arranged  as  to  days  and 
even  hours,  to  enable  individuals  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  attend  intelligently,  knowing  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Many  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  selection 
as  to  topics,  and  as  to  the  men  they  will  hear. 
It  is  of  course  of  the  first  importance,  in  order 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  occasion,  that 
this  official  programme  sliould  be  faithfully 
carried  out.  Otherwise  there  will  be  frequent 
disappointments.  But  we  do  not  look  for  any 
such  disarrangement,  but  anticipate  for  the 
Council  great  harmony,  inb'rest,  and  success. 


THE  LATE  DR.  LINDLEY. 

One  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  noble 
baud  of  American  missionaries  died  a  few  days 
ago  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  Rev.  Daniel  Lind- 
LEY,  D.D.,  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
about  half  of  which  he  spent  in  Africa.  So 
long  ago  as  1834  he,  with  five  others,  left  this 
country  to  establish  a  mission  north  and  east 
of  Cai>e  Colony.  Being  detained  at  the  Caiie 
of  Good  Hoiie,  he  did  not  arrive  at  his  station 
until  May,  1836,  when  he  established  himself 
on  the  Illovo  river,  near  Port  Natal,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  life-long  work  among  the  Zulus. 
Tlie  mission  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  the 
wars  among  the  natives,  and  the  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  resolved  to  leave  the  country;  but 
with  a  courage  and  resolution  which  nothing 
could  break  down,  he  held  on,  and  lived  to  see 
a  great  civil  and  moral  revolution  take  place 
among  the  people.  The  history  of  his  labors 
and  privations,  and  final  success,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  missionary  annals.  In 
1873  he  returned  to  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  who  died  several  years 
since.  Thus  left  alone,  his  chief  resource  and 
occupation  was  to  preach  for  the  cause  to  which 
his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  visited  among 
the  churches,  advocating  missions  with  great 
earnestness  and  eloquence  until  1877,  when  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

He  had  a  large  family  of  children,  who  were 
all  born  in  Africa.  A  son  who  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  was  a  successful  practitioner  in  this 
city,  w’ent  to  Memphis  as  a  volunteer  physician 
during  the  terrible  epidemic  of  1878,  contracted 
the  fever,  and  died  at  the  New  York  Quaran¬ 
tine  on  his  way  home.  Several  of  the  sons  are 
well  known  business  men  in  this  city. 

The  funeral  was  at  the  church  of  Dr.  How’- 
ard  Crosby,  who  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
moral  greatness  of  such  a  character  and  such 
a  life. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Among  the  many  representatives  of  the 
Church  in  different  countries  who  will  assem¬ 
ble  in  Philadelphia  next  week,  few  will  attract 
more  attention  than  the  young  and  eloquent 
French  preaclier  who  is  the  .subject  of  a  letter 
from  Paris,  which  we  publish  on  our  first  page. 
It  is  his  first  visit  to  the  New  World.  But  his 
reputation  has  come  before  him,  and  many 
will  desire  to  see  liis  face  and  hear  his  voice — 
a  wish  which  will  be  gratified,  as  he  will  re¬ 
main  for  some  months  in  this  country,  and 
preach  in  different  cities  in  behalf  of  that  work 
for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  his  beloved 
France,  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  to 
which  he  has  devoted  liis  life.  No  greater 
work  is  now  before  the  Church  in  any  country'. 
Paris  is  the  most  brilliant  capital  in  Europe ; 
and  if  not  in  all  respects  ‘‘the  centre  of  civil¬ 
ization,”  it  is  at  least  the  centre  and  souri’o 
of  very  powerful  influences,  which  radiate  from 
it  over  the  Continent.  With  a  strong  element 
of  evangelical  truth  in  that  city,  and  an  organ¬ 
ized  force  of  Christian  workers,  we  may  well  ex¬ 
pect  the  influence  to  be  felt,  not  only  through¬ 
out  France,  but  throughout  Europe. 

The  Northfleld  meetings  at  Mr.  Moody’s 
home  closed  on  the  10th  in.st.  as  appointed,  and 
as  quietly  as  they  began.  A  correspondent  else¬ 
where  sufficiently  notes  their  character  and  pro¬ 
gress  from  day  to  day.  There  were  a  few  report¬ 
ers  present  for  tlie  secular  and  for  the  religious 
press— tlie  former,  of  course,  especially  instruct¬ 
ed  to  make  the  most  of  any  episode  or  incident 
of  a  sensational  or  peculiar  sort.  Really  no- 
thing  of  tliis  nature  occurred,  and  it  is  to  be 
said,  in  reviewing  them,  that  the  meetings  were 
marked  throughout  by  the  utmo.st  decorum, 
and  that  they  were  spiritually  profitable  and 
quickening.  The  attendance  was  good  through¬ 
out— the  Congregational  church,  which  accom¬ 
modates  about  500  people,  being  well  filled  at 
the  daily  service  held  there.  The  morning 
gathering  was  divided — the  men  meeting  in 
one  place,  and  the  women  in  another.  The 
meetings  will  probably  be  repeated  another 
year.  _ _ 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Miln,  pastor  of  the  East 
Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  .surprised 
that  portion  of  his  iieople  who  were  at  the 
stated  evening  prayer-meeting  of  the  church 
last  week,  by  reading  his  resignation,  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  They  are,  in  brief,  that  his 
theology  has  undergone  such  a  eliange  that  he 
is  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of 
his  Chureli,  or  a  majority  of  his  people.  Among 
other  points,  his  views  with  regard  to  the  Trin¬ 
ity  ai’e  not  those  commonly  reckoned  as  or¬ 
thodox  (but  he  does  not  wish  to  be  counted  a 
Unitarian);  and  as  to  tlie  Atonement,  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  moral-influence  theory,  even  to 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  all.  Frankly  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  fundamental  divergences  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  rather  than  become  a 
stirrer-up  of  strife,  he  asks  his  people  to  unite 
in  calling  a  council  for  the  dissolution  of  their 
relations.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  right 
course  to  be  taken  in  tliis  and  all  similar  eases. 
It  is  straiglitforward,  the  way  of  peace,  and 
commends  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  fair- 
minded  men.  _  _ 

Among  the  recent  returns  from  abroad,  we 
notice  that  of  Rev.  Henry  L.  Griffin,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  whom  we  claim  a  right 
to  feel  a  special  interest,  because  he  is  the  ‘‘  son 
of  his  father,”  the  late  Prof.  Griffin  of  Williams 
College,  who  was  our  teacher,  and  for  wliom 
we  always  retained  a  warm  attachment  as  well 
as  the  liighest  respect.  He  died  a  few  years 
since,  leaving  sons  wlio  were  educated  by  him¬ 
self,  and  wlio  inlierit  liis  love  of  learning.  Two: 
of  them,  like  tlicir  father,  unite  tlie  preacher 
with  the  scliolar.  One  of  tliem  is  a  Professor 
in  Williams,  where  he  keeps  the  family  name 
linked  with  the  College  which  his  father  loved 
so  much,  and  served  so  long  and  well.  The 
other  was  settled  for  several  years  in  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  where  he  won  an  excellent  Reputation ;  but 
feeling  tlie  desire  for  still  further  opportuni¬ 
ties,  he  resigned  to  go  abroad,  and  has  spent 
three  years  in  travel  aud  study,  two  of  them  in 
Berlin.  He  returns  well  e<iiiipped  for  which¬ 
ever  sphere  lie  may  choose  for  himself,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  work  of  the  pastor  or  a  College 
professorship.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  of 
the  best  class  of  American  ministers  thus  tak¬ 
ing  rank  also  in  the  noble  army  of  scholars, 
by  which  they  will  be  the  Ixitter  able  to  render 
good  service  in  the  battle  of  Religion  with  the 
Science  of  our  day ;  or  perchance,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  still,  show  that  there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
flict.  W^e  may  add  tliat  a  third  son  of  Prof. 
Griffin,  finding  his  tastes  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  journalism,  is  the  editor  of  The  Spring- 
field  Republican.  The  late  Samuel  Bowles, 
several  years  before  his  death,  spoke  to  us  of 
him  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise  in  the 
generation  of  journalists  then  coining  on  the 
stage,  and  as  one  on  wliom  lie  liad  already 
fixed  his  eye  as  his  successor.  Tliis  certainly 
is  a  notable  family,  from  which  we  shall  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  good  things  hereafter,  which  will 
make  us  proud  that  sueli  sons  liail  from  our 
own  College  and  county,  and  drew  their  first 
inspiration,  in  every  sense,  among  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Allen,  who  has  been  the 
faithful  and  successful  pastor  of  the  old  Pine- 
street  church  of  Philadelphia  (so  long  the  late 
Dr.  Brainerd’s  charge),  has  just  been  released, 
and  will  shortly  remove  to  Pittsburg,  to  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  as  corresixmding  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for 
Freedraen.  It  hardly  needs  to  bo  said  that 
the  Pine-street  church  part  with  Dr.  Allen  with 
great  reluctance.  Though  the  current  of  pop¬ 
ulation  has  set  steadily  away  from  this  old 
spiritual  home  of  a  thousand  precious  memo¬ 
ries,  its  numbers  and  its  activity  and  effective¬ 
ness  have  been  kept  good  under  Dr.  Allen. 
The  present  roll  has  547  names.  Dr.  Allen 
goes  to  Pittsburg  to  make  good  the  place  of 
Rev.  A.  C.  McClelland,  who  died  in  April  last. 
We  wish  him  great  success  in  promoting  so 
good  a  cause.  _ 

The  Rev.  Theodore  W.  McCoy  of  Snohomish 
City,  Washington  Territory  (Presbytery  of  Pu¬ 
get  Sound),  is  now  in  New  York  with  a  view  to 
seek  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  literary  in¬ 
stitution  on  the  borders  of  Puget  Sound,  the 
famed  harbor  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  McCoy 
is  one  of  tlie  most  laborious  and  enteri>ris- 
ing  of  our  Home  missionaries  in  tliat  vast  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  we  trust  that  in  view  of  the  long 
distance  he  has  come,  and  esiieeially  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  practicability  of  his  errand,  he 
will  be  heard  with  kindly  consideration  and  at¬ 
tention.  The  educational  project  he  has  in  hand 
has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Drs.  Kendall, 
Dickson,  and  others,  who  know  whereof  they 
speak.  _ 

The  University-place  church  hasTesumed  its 
Sabbath  services.  Prof.  Francis  Brown  preach¬ 
ing  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  pastor,  Dr.  Booth, 
is  expected  from  abroad  in  October.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  la¬ 
bors,  at  least  for  the  most  part.  The  last  ad¬ 
vices  from  him,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  of  a 
very  favorable  tenor. 

The  Presbyterian  Pastors’  Association  will 
resume  meetings  in  the  parlor  of  Dr.  Crosby’s 
church,  Sept.  20th,  at  noon. 


The  death  of  Marshall  O.  Roberts  at  Saratoga 
on  Saturday  last,  removes  from  our  community 
one  long  known  for  his  large  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  for  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  to  many 
good  causes.  Born  in  New  York  in  1814,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  long  and  eventually  very  prosperous 
career  as  a  grocery  clerk,  then  engaged  as  a 
ship  chandler  on  his  own  account,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  interested  in  various  other  en¬ 
terprises,  especially  in  the  Erie  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroads.  He 
Imilt  tlio  steamer  Hendrick  Hudson,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  largest  steamer  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Aspinwall  steamship  line. 
During  the  war  he  tendered  the  use  of  all  of  his 
steamers  to  the  Government  for  the  transport¬ 
ation  of  troops.  He  stood  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  the  most  ])atriotic  of  our  citizens  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  period  of  the  war.  When  Major 
Anderson  retired  to  Fort  Sumter,  he  went  to 
Washington  and  urged  the  Government  to  re- 
victual  the  fort  and  reinforce  Anderson.  He 
offered  the  Star  of  the  West  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  she  failed,  owing  to  the  rebel  batte¬ 
ries  on  Morris  and  Sullivan’s  Islands,  he  was 
much  disappointed.  When  the  great  Sanitary 
Fair  was  held  here  in  New  York,  he  took  the 
responsiliility  of  enlarging  its  premises  at  an 
expense  of  $100,(K)0.  The  then  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  of  kindred  spirit,  and  her  many  benevo¬ 
lent  and  Christian  deeds  will  not  soon  fade 
from  recollection. 

The  Life  of  General  Garfield,  by  Major  Bundy, 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mail,  is  a  fascinating 
piece  of  biography.  It  has  the  advantage,  to 
begin  with,  of  a  fascinating  subject.  The  ca¬ 
reer  of  General  Garfield,  from  the  time  he  was 
a  boy  driving  mules  on  the  tow-path  of  a 
canal,  tlirough  school  and  college,  through  the 
army  and  Congress,  till  his  nomination  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  reads  more 
like  a  romance  than  a  reality.  Of  such  rich  ma¬ 
terials  his  biographer,  who  is  a  master  of  the 
pen,  has  made  skilful  use,  thus  producing  a 
book  which,  after  doing  service  in  the  iwlitical 
campaign,  will  have  a  permanent  value  as  fur¬ 
nishing  an  instructive  lesson  and  example  to 
his  countrymen.  _ 

We  are  advised  that  there  is  great  need  of 
additional  teachers  at  the  Sunday-school  for 
Chinamen  which  lias  been  carried  on  for  sever¬ 
al  years  past  at  119  White  street.  The  sessions 
are  at  half-past  two  o’clock  on  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  Here  now  is  an  opportunity  for 
any  person,  of  either  sex,  willing  to  engage  in 
Christian  work.  Previous  experience  or  exten¬ 
sive  information  is  not  required.  Each  pupil 
has  to  have  a  teacher,  and  knowing  little  of 
English  and  jicrhaps  less  of  the  language  in  its 
written  characters,  the  work  of  teaching  is 
rudimentary  and  simple.  Patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  are  prime  virtues,  and  any  one  having 
these,  even  in  moderation,  is  cordially  invited 
to  join  the  school  at  the  hour  named.  Elderly- 
people  as  -well  as  those  younger,  may  find 
place,  as  tlie  size  of  the  school  is  only  limited 
by  the  number  of  teachers  who  may  offer. 

The  coincidence  in  dates  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  Pliiladelphia,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  twenty-third  anniversary 
of  the  Fulton-stroet  daily  prayer-meeting  in 
tliis  city,  is  pleasant,  if  not  auspicious.  Both 
occur  on  Thursday  of  next  week.  The  anni¬ 
versary  services,  as  heretofore,  will  be  lield  in 
the  Middle  Dutch  clmrch,  Lafayette  place  and 
Fourtli  street,  beginning  promptly  at  noon. 
During  all  these  years  Mr.  J.  C.  Lanphier  has 
been  at  his  post  in  this  meeting  with  exemplary 
punctuality. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  the  Unitarian  transcen- 
dentalist,  whose  Sunday  essays  have  long  been 
a  feature  in  New  York,  announces  his  purpose 
to  retire  from  public  life,  and  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  Those  wlio  worship  the  very 
tenuous  spirit  of  universal  goodness,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  tliat  sort,  will  greatly  regret  this  step. 
Personally,  Mr.  Frothingliam  had  many  warm 
friends  in  New  York,  where  lie  proposes  to  again 
take  up  his  residence  by  and  by,  on  his  return 
from  Europe.  _ 

It  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  offerings  at  a 
recent  heathen  festival  in  India  amounted  to 
$1,000,000,  most  of  which  came  from  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus  idolatry  eats  out  the  substance,  as 
well  as  cruslies  the  life,  of  those  who  are  in 
bondage  to  it.  To  give  the  heathen  the  Gospel 
is  not  only  to  save  their  souls,  but  often  to  de¬ 
liver  them  from  great  physical  want  and  priva¬ 
tion.  _ 

Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester  has  just  receiv¬ 
ed  a  gold  medal  from  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Science  at  Vienna  as  a  prize  for  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  comet,  1879,  No.  II.  This  is  the  third 
that  has  been  awarded  to  him,  and  indicates 
remarkable  success,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  astronomical  labors  have  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  regular  business  as  a  hard¬ 
ware  merchant.  _ 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Colcord  having  returned 
from  the  mountains,  will  reopen  his  Sunday 
afternoon  Gospel  services  at  Chickering  Hall 
on  the  19th  of  this  mouth.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  choir.  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe  will  sing 
this  year  at  these  services.  Mr.  Colcord  has 
no'Y  one  of  tlie  largest  congregations  in  the 
city.  _ _ 

"The  Bowery  Mission  and  Young  Men’s 
Home  ”  is  the  title  of  a  now  enterprise  at  36 
Bowery  wliich  bids  fair  to  attain  to  great  use¬ 
fulness.  From  what  we  know  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  interested  in  its  success,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  efficient  management. 


The  Foreign  missionaries  of  the  several  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churclies  of  the  country,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  notice  elsewhere  published,  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  deliberate  with  the  Council  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  23d. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns  of  Glasgow  at 
the  opening  of  the  Union  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry  on  this  (Thursday)  afternoon  at  3  o’clock, 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  esteem  botli  learning  and  eloquence. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Alle- 
glieny  had  over  one  hundred  students  present 
at  its  opening.  Sept.  7th,  when  Prof.  B.  B.  War- 
field  delivered  the  address  in  the  chapel. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-six,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  of  our  Homo  missionaries,  are  laboring 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 

THE  COKllECT  FIGURES. 

There  is  a  statement  published,  purporting 
to  be  from  the  census,  to  the  effect  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  434  churches.  New  York  354,  and 
so  on.  The  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  gives 
the  number  in  Philadelphia  as  547,  and  the 
number  in  New  York  is,  by  count,  489.  The 
discrepancy  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  census 
enumerators  pass  by  the  mission  cliapels  and 
other  inconspicuous  places  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  In  New  York  there  are  366  regularly 
organized  churches  and  123  missions.  But 
many  of  these  missions  occupy  elaborate  build¬ 
ings,  as  churchly  in  appearance  and  appoint¬ 
ment  as  are  many  of  the  churches.  In  the 
Building  Department  is  kept  a  descriptive  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and  in 
this  list  the  number  of  churches  appears  as 
4‘25 ;  which  shows  that  a  goodly  number  of  the 
missions  occupy  churchly  buildings. 


PKESBYTEEIAN  STRENGTH  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  the  City  Mission  has  been 
going  over  the  new  Assembly  Minutes,  and 
gives  us  the  results  of  his  examination  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  connection  with  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  there  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  41  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  with  18,950  communicants. 
The  number  of  churches  is  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  number  of  communicants  shows  an 
increase  of  1,375.  As  confusion  often  arises 
from  using  the  same  term  for  the  congregation 
and  for  the  house  in  which  the  congregation 
meets,  it  is  well  enough  to  observe  that  these 
41  churches  meet  in  64  liouses  of  worship.  So, 
according  to  popular  usage,  we  should  say,  in 
answer  to  the  question  ‘‘  How  many  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  are  there  in  New  York  ?  ”  that 
there  are  64.  But  if  one  would  inquire  further 
as  to  the  entire  number  of  those  holding  to  the 
Presbyterian  order  and  doctrine,  we  should  go 
beyond  the  General  Assembly,  and  add  to  the 
foregoing  the  churches  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  bodies,  and  then  we  should 
have  a  gre.nd  total  of  70  churches,  with  106 
houses  of  worship,  with  25,000  communicants, 
and  a  population  of  100,000  people. 

The  contributions  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  appear  as  follows :  Home  Missions,  $67,- 
508;  Foreign  Missions,  $53,504 ;  Education,  $12,- 
400;  Publication,  $1,162;  Church  Erection,  $34,- 
307;  Ministerial  Relief,  $7,482;  Freedmen,  $7,- 
811;  Siistentation,  $1,008;  General  Assembly, 
$1,021.35;  Congregational,  $328,597;  Miscella¬ 
neous,  $2*27,984 — a  grand  total  of  $744,784.35; 
not  quite  up  to  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 


iHinfstirtfii  anir 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Bov.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  residence  at  149  West  34th  street,  New 
York  city. 

Brooklyn.  — Last  Spring  Rev.  L.  B.  Foote,  pastor 
of  the  Throop-avenue  church,  was  stricken  down 
with  a  very  severe  illness.  When  partially  recov¬ 
ered,  his  people  determined  to  send  him  abroad. 
Passage  had  already  been  procured,  and  a  modest 
but  sufficient  sum  raised  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a 
vacation ;  but  before  the  day  of  sailing,  a  relapse 
followed,  and  his  condition  was  for  many  weeks 
most  precarious.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  recover¬ 
ed,  he  was  removed  to  Durham,  among  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  whence  he  very  recently  returned,  once  more 
prepared  to  enter  again  upon  his  work.  During 
Mr.  Foote’s  absence  no  soi'vices  have  been  omit¬ 
ted,  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  having  regularly  preached 
to  large  audiences,  and  doing  pastoral  work. 
After  the  Friday  evening  prayer-meeting  a  formal 
reception  was  tendered  tlie  pastor  and  his  estima¬ 
ble  wife,  and  elder  John  C.  Cook  and  Miss  Grace, 
his  daughter,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe. 
The  auditorium  was  tastefully  decorated  with  the 
various  class  banners  of  tlie  Sunday-school,  while 
over  the  jiulpit  and  platform,  which  were  almost 
hidden  with  llovvcrs,  appoai'od  in  large  letters 
“Welcome.”  On  motion  of  Mr.  Russell  W.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Mr.  Darwin  R.  James  was  called  to  the  chair, 
upon  taking  whlcli  he  spoke  of  the  great  joy  which 
he  knew  all  felt  in  welcoming  back  to  their  midst 
the  pastor  and  the  vonerahlo  elder.  Mr.  James 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  and  by  elder  F. 
R.  Hibbard  and  Mr.  George  J.  Collins  in  short 
congratulatory  speeches.  After  singing.  Rev.  Dr. 
Lansing  entertained  tlie  audience  by  appropriate 
remarks.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Collins,  who  offered  a  resolution  cxpre.ssive  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  in  Dr.  Lansing’s  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  pastor’s  illness  and  absence.  Mr. 
Foote  closed  the  occasion,  long  to  he  remember¬ 
ed,  by  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

Milford, — Rev.  Seward  M.  Dodge,  formerly  of 
LeVianoii.  has  entered  upon  his  work  hero  with 
mucli  satisfaction. 

Elbridge. — We  are  glad  to  know  that  Rev.  George 
R.  Smith  lias  nearly  recovered  from  his  recent  ill¬ 
ness,  and  has  again  resumed  his  labors  here. 

Pompey. — Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  place,  spent  a  Sabbath,  and  occupied  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  tlio  Presbyterian  church. 

Wilson. — The  aiidress  of  Rev.  Dwight  Scovll  is 
changed  from  Marcellus  to  this  place,  where  he 
enters  upon  ids  new  charge  with  much  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Pulton. — Rev.  James  S.  Riggs  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  on  the  first  day  of  this  month. 
'Pile  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son.  The  cliarge  to  the  pastor  was  by  the  Rev. 
E.  G.  Tliurber,  and  to  the  people  by  Rev.  David 
Tully. 

Carlisle. — This  church  has  called  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Lewis  ot  this  city. 

Constable. — Rev.  M.  H.*Glark  resigns  his  charge 
hero. 

Albany. — Bev.  William  Durant,  pastor  of  the 
Sixth  church,'  has  started  The  Gospel  News — a 
neat-looking  little  paper,  to  bo  published  monthly. 

Jefferson. — The  Rev.  David  Herron,  formerly  of 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  has  been  serving  the  church 
here  as  pastor-elect  since  last  February,  but  owing 
to  extensive  repairs  which  were  being  made  on 
the  church  edifice,  his  installation  did  not  take 
place  till  Tuesday,  August  31st.  The  Bev.  C. 
Travis  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  con¬ 
ducted  the  opening  exercises ;  Rev.  David  Lyon 
of  Sloansvillo  presided  and  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor;  the  charge  to  the  people  was  by  Rev. 
George  Alexander  of  Schenectady,  who  also,  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  brother  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
preached  an  excellent  discourse.  The  services 
tliroughout  were  deeply  interesting,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  pastoral  relations  thus  constituted 
may  prove  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Geneseo. — L.  B.  Volk,  the  well  known  architect  of 
tills  city,  visited  this  village,  and  after  carefully 
looking  over  the  ground  and  the  Central  church, 
prepared  plans  for  a  new  edifice,  and  the  re-con- 
struction  ot  tlio  old  one,  which  have  been  approv¬ 
ed  by  tlie  Society,  the  contracts  let,  and  the  work 
i  commenced,  to  he  finished  by  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1881.  The  entire  expense  will  not  be  less 
than  $20,(X)0,  though  the  carpenter  and  mason 
work  will  but  little  exceed  $13,000.  The  present 
building  will  be  utilized  for  Sahhhth-schopl,  de¬ 
votional,  and  social  purposes,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
divided  by  glass  partitions,  or  tlirown  together  in¬ 
to  a  single  room.  The  new  church  will  be  erected 
on  the  vacant  corner  west  ot  this  and  connected 
with  it.  The  auditorium,  90x55  feet,  is  to  furnish 
650  sittings  without  galleries.  The  organ  is  to  be 
upon  the  side,  next  the  present  church ;  the  choir 
in  front  of  it,  and  In  front  of  that  the  pulpit,  so 
timt  the  reading-desk  will  stand  out  about  fourteen 
feet  from  the  wall.  The  organ  is  raised  and  arch¬ 
ed,  the  choir  gallery  and  pulpit  quite  low,  bring¬ 
ing  the  minister  in  plain  sight  of  all  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  are  six  different  places  of  entrance 
and  exit,  four  leading  out  of  doors,  and  two  into 
tho  chapel.  The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  with 
heavy  stone  trimmings,  slate  roof,  iron  ceiling, 
and  every  possible  precaution  against  fire.  Light¬ 
ed  by  three  reflectors  in  tho  ceiling,  containing 
over  a  hundred  gas  burners.  The  tower  is  to  be 
at  tho  southwest  corner,  about  125  feet  high.  The 
subscriptions  and  cash  in  liand  amount  to  $15,000 
with  sufficient  surplus  society  property  to  provide 
for  the  remainder  needed,  among  which  are  a  good 
clmrch  edillce  and  lot,  a  lecture-room  and  lot, 
(some  distance  from  each  other  and  also  from  the 
new  church,)  an  excellent  organ  and  church  hell. 
The  union  of  the  two  churches  thus  far  has  met 
the  most  favorable  anticipations  of  its  warmest 
advocates,  and  all  things  indicate  future  harmony. 

Naples. — Tills  congregation  ha4  engaged  Rev.  S. 
A.  'NVtiitcomb  of  Rochester  to  supply  the  pulpit 
until  they  can  secure  a  resident  pastor.  His  ef¬ 
forts  are  very  liighly  appreciated  by  all. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Th^«4!entral  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  appointed  A  committee,  at  the  request 
of  Prof.  W.  Q.  Scott,  wrap  is  a  member,  to  investi¬ 
gate  tlio  rumors  againsrk  his  orthodoxy,  growing 
out  of  his  removal  from  Awoster  University. 

Rev.  James  C.  Watson,  D.D.jwastor  of  the  church 
at  Milton,  Penn.,  died  in  Phiiiglelphia  on  the  7th, 
aged  seventy-five.  He  reachM  the  city  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Aug.  30,  accompanied  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  took  rooms  at  the  Washington  Hotel. 
Soon  after  retiring  to  his  room,  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  physicians  were  summoned  immediately ;  but 
he  died  at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning.  His 
deatli  was  occasioned  by  heart  disease.  Before 
going  to  Milton,  Dr.  Watson  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Gettysburg  about  twenty 
years.  His  church  at  Milton  was  destroyed  by 
the  late  fire,  and  he  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  a 
new  one. 

West  Middlesex. — Rev.  W.  M.  Hyde  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Presbytery  of  Shenango,  and  has 
entered  upon  bis  work  here. 

Emsworth. — It  is  tlie  purpose  of  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Brown  to  resign  this  charge. 


Allegheny. — At  the  last  communion  of  the  First 
church  (Rev.  E.  E.  Swift,  D.D.,  pistor,)  eleven 
united  with  It,  ten  on  profession.  This  was  Sep¬ 
tember  12th. 

Mifflintown. — Rev.  George  Benaugh  accepts  his 
call  to  this  church,  and  has  offered  his  resignation 
of  the  Fourth  congregation  of  Philadelphia. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — Revs.  J.  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  and  David 
J.  Beale  conducted  the  funeral  services  of  Rev. 
William  Fentress,  who  died  in  this  city  on  the  4th 
Inst.  A  number  of  other  ministers  were  present. 
Although  the  deceased  had  been  blind  since  his 
fifth  year,  he  had  spent  nine  years  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  the  elementary  branches.  In 
1870  he  graduated  from  Richmond  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  1876  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Since  then  he  had  been  preaching 
very  acceptably  as  supply  to  vacant  churches. 
He  had  also  published  a  volume  of  sermons  which 
were  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Fentress  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year. 

OHIO. 

Springfield. — The  First  church  of  this  place  has 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Falconer,  D.D.,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  last  pastor  was  Dr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Knight,  now  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Cincinnati. — Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Aydelott,  a  min¬ 
ister  living  in  this  city,  honorably  retired,  died 
last'Friday  night,  aged  eighty-flve  years. 

Wickliffe. — Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh,  formerly  of  Platts 
burg,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  this  _ 
place,  and  entered  upon  his  work  on  the  5th  inst., 
under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances.  Dur-  I 
iiig  the  coming  year  ho  supplies  the  two  congrega-  I 
tions  of  Wickliffe  and  Kirtland*  I 


Yoimgstown. — The  First  church  has  secured  the 
services  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Allis,  formerly  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  to  supply  the  pulpit  during  the  absence 
of  Rev.  D.  H.  Evans  in  search  of  health.  Corro- 
spondents  will  note  the  change  of  address. 

Chesterville. — Rev.  E.  W.  Brown  has  received  a 
call  from  this  church.  A  little  over  eight  years 
ago  he  left  the  charge,  and  is  now  welcomed  back. 

Carrollton. — On  Sept.  1,  Rev.  W.  R.  Kirkwood, 
D.D.,  was  released  from  the  church  of  New  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  be  installed  over  this  congregation, 
which  will  take  place  very  soon. 

Delaware. — On  tho  introduction  of  the  new  double 
manual  organ,  Rev.  A.  D.  Hawn  preached  from  se¬ 
lections  found  in  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
Psalm. 


Utica. — The  house  of  worship  here  has  undergone 
repairs  during  the  Summer.  It  was  re-opened  Sab¬ 
bath,  Aug.  29,  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C.  AVatt,  preach¬ 
ing  from  the  text  “  The  glory  of  this  latter  house 
shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts;  and  In  this  place  will  I  give  peace.” 
There  has  been  expended  about  $2,000;  $300  of 
which  was  raised  by  the  ladies  of  the  church  for 
furnishing. 

MICHIGAN. 


Ann  Arbor. — Rev.  Dr.  Steele  goes  from  the  First 
Reformed  church  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  First 
church  of  this  University  town. 


Sanlt  St.  Marie. — Rev.  T.  B.  Easterday  has  re¬ 
signed  his  charge  here,  to  take  effect  within  a  few 
weeks.  Ho  was  impelled  to  this  step  by  the 
impaired  state  of  his  health.  The  Home  Board 
is  to  send  another  man  to  occupy  the  field. 

Raisin. — The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  met  at  this 
place  Sept.  7th.  Rev.  John  0.  Hill  of  Adrian  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  retiring  moderator,  Rev. 
H.  P.  Collin  of  Coldwator,  preached  the  opening 
sermon.  Rev.  J.  B.  Hubbard  was  received  by^et- 
ter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Maumee,  and  Rev. 
Judson  Swift  was  received  upon  examination  from 
the  Protestant  Methodist  Church.  He  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  the  minister  of  the  College  church  in 
Adrian.  Tho  overtures  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  0. 

INDIANA. 


Princeton. — Rev.  John  Stuart,  from  Gluey,  ill., 
has  entered  upon  his  work  here. 


ILLINOIS. 

Rock  Island. — Rev.  J.  C.  Holliday  of  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
is  called  to  the  Broadway  church. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Halsey  of  Chicago  has  had  conferred 
upon  him,  by  the  Southeastern  Presbyterian  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  a  native  of 
Huntsville,  Ala. ;  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Nashville;  was  pastor  for  some  years  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  his 
name  is  still  cherished,  and  from  which  place  he 
was  called  by  the  Chestnut-street  church  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kj'.  AVhen  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 
was  reorganized,  he  was  elected  by  tliat  body  to  a 
professorship. 

MINNESOTA. 

Lanesboro. — Five  persons  were  received  on  pro¬ 
fession,  and  two  by  letter,  at  the  last  communion 
Two  new  elders  were  also  ordained.  Dr.  D.  C. 
Lyon,  the  Synodical  missionary.  Rev.  J.  H.  Car¬ 
penter,  and  Rev.  S.  F.  Drew,  were  present,  and  as¬ 
sisted  the  young  pastor.  Rev.  H.  M.  Dykerman,  in 
these  services. 

Red  Wing. — We  see  it  stated  that  Rev.  Walter 
Condict  has  returned  from  his  vacation  with  im¬ 
paired  health,  owing  to  injudicious  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  His  pulpit  has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  R. 
Macquesten  of  the  Baldwin  School,  Minneapolis. 

Casselton. — Rev.  E.  J.  Thompson,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State  University,  Is 
about  to  take  charge  of  this  church,  on  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway. 

Taylor’s  Falls. — Rev.  Joseph  Lanman,  formerly  of 
Westhampton,  Mass.,  has  assumed  the  pastcnral 
charge  of  the  churches  of  Taylor’s  Falls  and  St. 
Croix  Falls. 

IOWA. 

Carroll. — The  6th  of  September  was  a  glad  day 
to  this  people.  On  that  beautiful  Sabbath  was- 
dedicated  to  God  their  new  house  of  worship, 
whicli  replaces  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  a  little 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Rev.  E.  H.  Avery  of  Sioux 
City  preached  the  sermon.  Tho  report  of  the 
Building  Committee  showed  all  expenses  provided 
for.  The  Church,  In  their  struggle  to  rebuild, 
have  received  cheering  and  liberal  aid  from  many 
friends,  as  well  as  a  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection.  This  help  was  mentioned  with 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude.  Pastor  Bailey 
has  toiled  heroically  to  carry  this  difficult  enter¬ 
prise  through,  and  he  and  his  people  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  happy  completion.  The  Lord 
has  a  great  work  for  them  to  do  in  this  thriving 
young  city,  and  prosperity  is  before  them. 


MISSOURI. 

Springfield. — The  address  of  tlie  Rev.  George  F. 
Davis  is  Springfield,  although  he  is  supplying  the 
church  at  Ozark.  Mr.  Davis  went  from  Marshall, 
III, 

NEBRASKA, 

Burr.  Oak,  Custer  County .-^A  church  ’  of  eleven 
members  was  organized  here  on  Sunday,  Aug.  29, 
by  Rev.  George  L.  Little,  the  Synodical  mission¬ 
ary,  assisted  by  the  Bev.  D.  M.  Hazlett  of  Plum 
Creek.  Custer  county  is  one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  newest,  of  our  counties.  Its  dimensions 
are  54x48  miles.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  the  cattle 
interest,  though  many  homesteaders  are  settling 
and  opening  farms  in  its  fertile  valleys.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  cattle  find  abundant  pasturage  on  its 
broad  acres.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
along  the  South  Loup  and  its  tributaries,  ^re  at 
least  30,000  cattle  and  several  thousand  sheep, 
with  over  100  men  engaged  in  caring  for  them. 
These  are  the  smaller  “  ranches,”  whilst  beyond 
to  the  north  and  west  are  the  immense  open 
ranges,  where  single  herds  of  five  and  ten  thous¬ 
and  feed  all  the  year  round,  unprotected,  on  the 
rich  buffalo  and  bunch  grasses.  So  far  little  or  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  reach  these  cattle  men 
with  the  Gospel.  The  “cow-boy,”  as  he  has  been 
termeil,  has  had  no  one  to  care  for  his  soul ;  and 
yet  many  of  these  “  cow-boys  ”  are  men  of  culture 
and  good  breeding,  from  Christian  homes  and  our 
Eastern  schools  and  colleges.  Many  of  them  bave 
families  living  with  them  on  these  “rancheSy”  and 
living  in  good  condition,  with  many  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home  life  around  them,  though  Bvlng  on 
the  very  out^irts  of  civilization. 

Quite  a  number  of  Presbyterian  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  families  have  made  their  home  In  the  valley 
of  the  South  Loup ;  twenty-five  or  more  families 
being  found  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles,  with 
Burr  Oak  as  the  centre.  Here  they  have  secured 
largo  tracts  of  eligible  land,  and  hore  they  have 
opened  “ranches”- or  stock  farms.  Our  brother 
Hazlett  has  been  coming  here  from  Plum  Creek 
once  a  month,  a  ride  of  thirty-five  miles  across- 
the  country,  and  has  found  hero  a  most  intelligent 
and  appreciative  congregation.  Now  that  this 
church  is  organized  he  will  continue  to  preach  to 
it  once  a  month  until  some  one  caft  be  found  to 
move  in  and  take  up  the  work  here,  and  at  Burr 
Oak  and  other  points  where  the  way  is  now  open 
in  Custer  county.  AVho  will  respond  to  this  call  ? 

L. 

COLORADO. 

Golden. — Seven  persons  were  received  at  the  last 
communion,  making  a  total  of  fifty-one  since  No¬ 
vember,  doubling  the  number  of  members.  Alif 
the  seven  Boards  of  the  Church  have  been  or  wiN 
be  contributed  to  before  the  year  ends.  Tip 
prayer  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and  grq|( 
spiritual  interest  has  been  manifested  all  tbr( 
the  year.  The  Sunday-school. has  enrolled  twe 
six  new  scholars  in  three  months.  lu  ' 

Ing  city  of  seven  churches  we  have 
blessed  as  a  people,,  and  praise  the 
Lord  for  it. 
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SOUTHEBN  CHURCH. 

Columbia.  —  Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 
which  has  been  closed  during  the  past  year,  will 
be  closed  during  the  year  to  come.  The  Board  of 
Directors  decided  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  Seminary,  it  would  be  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  resume  the  exercises,  and  have  suspend¬ 
ed  them  until  September,  1881,  or  until  such 
further  time  as  all  salaries  and  current  expenses 
can  be  met  by  the  Income  from  the  endowment 
and  such  other  aid  as  may  be  regarded  certain. 
The  same  authority  says,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  endowment  has  materially  improved 
since  May.  Moreover,  the  prospect  for  raising 
the  “  Howe  Memorial  ”  is  fair,  yet  as  the  income 
of  the  Seminary  is  only  suificient  to  pay  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  two  professors  and  the  current  expenses, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  $3,000,  equivalent 
to  the  salary  of  one  professor  and  that  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor-emeritus.  The  Boafd  could  hardly  expect 
the  churches  to  raise  this  amount  while  the  effort 
to  raise  the  “  Howe  Memorial  ”  is  in  progress. 
When  this  fund  has  been  obtained,  there  will  be  a 
yearly  deficiency  of  only  $1,000,  which  it  is  believ¬ 
ed,  can  be  easily  obtained. 

CONGREGATIOXAI.. 

Brooklyn. — Lewis-avenue  Congregational  church 
(Rev.  T.  Chalmers  Easton  pastor)  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  members  last  Sabbath.  This  is  the 
second  time  since  May  1st  that  the  number  of 
members  has  been  largely  increased.  A  new  pipe 
organ  has  also  been  obtained  and  paid  for.  Mr. 
EMton  is  an  earnest  worker. 

History. — In  tlie  Congregational  house  at  Boston 
there  are  20,000  volumes  and  100,000  manuscripts 
pertaining  to  the  history  and  theology  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism. 

Canada. — In  Canada  and  Newfoundland  there  are 
116  churches,  with  nearly  8,000  members.  The 
Canada  Home  Mission  Society,  not  including  mo¬ 
ney  given  for  special  city  work,  raised  $4,000  last 
year. 

Fitchburg. — Rev.  S.  L.  Blake,  recently  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  installed  over  the  Calvinistic  church  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Sept.  1st — Rev.  L.  H.  Blake  of 
Boston,  brother  of  the  candidate,  preaching  the 
sermon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  of  the  same  city 
offering  the  installing  prayer.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  church. 

Vermont. — The  number  of  Congregational  church¬ 
es  in  the  State  is  198,  of  which  54  have  settled 
pastors,  96  acting  pastors,  16  supplies,  and  in  32 
the  pulpits  are  vacant.  There  are  20,083  church 
members,  of  whom  6,776  are  males.  The  Sabbath- 
schools  have  22,169  members.  The  total  benevo¬ 
lences  last  year  were  $37,620. 

Hartford  Seminary. — This  school  of  the  prophets 
opened  last  week,  on  Thursday.  Prof.  C.  D.  Hart- 
ranft  returned  this  week  from  Europe.  Prof.  Rid¬ 
dle  has  been  at  work  upon  his  Sabbath-scliool 
Commentary  during  the  vacation.  Prof.  W.  S. 
Karr  has  been  in  Maine.  Hosmer  Hall  is  a  fine 
building,  opened  last  Spring,  and  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  the  grounds  have  been  graded,  the  walks  and 
driveway  paved  and  ornamented,  the  woodwork 
inside  and  furniture  vaimished,  presenting  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  substantial  appearance,  in  harmony  with 
the  character  and  taste  of  the  donor,  the  late 
James  Hosmer. 

A  Golden  Wedding. — The  golden  wedding  of  Rev. 
Asa  Turner,  the  oldest  minister  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion  in  Iowa,  occurred  Aug.  31.  Mr.  Turner  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  Bull  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
just  after  completing  his  course  at  Yale  Seminary, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  William  Adams, 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  N.  P.  Willis  the  poet,  and 
many  other  famous  men.  He  went  West  as  soon 
as  ordained,  preached  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  for  eight 
years,  and  at  Denmark,  Iowa,  thirty-one  years, 
gathering  and  organizing  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  each  place,  the  latter  being  the  first  in 
the  State.  Since  resigning  his  pastorate  at  Den¬ 
mark,  he  has  resided  with  a  married  daughter  at 
Oskaloosa,  where  the  double  semi-centennial — 
that  of  his  marriage  and  that  of  his  ordination — 
was  celebrated  with  rare  interest  and  enjoyment.  I 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAI.. 

Lectnre  Pond  Endowment. — Mr.  George  A.  Jarvis 
of  Brooklyn  has  given  $10,000  as  an  endowment 
of  an  annual  course  of  lectures  in  connection  with 
the  Generai  Theological  Seminarj".  The  lecturer 
is  to  be  an  ordained  minister  in  good  standing,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  or  of  some 
Church  in  communion  with  it,  and  deliver  a  course 
of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  seven  lec¬ 
tures,  which  shall  always  be  printed. 

Vermont. — The  following  are  items  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  diocese  of  the  ninetieth  Convention : 
Baptisms  286,  of  which  80  were  adult;  confirma¬ 
tions,  217 ;  communicants,  3,316.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  were  $9,483.86.  V.alue  of  church  edifices, 
$311,400;  value  of  rectories,  $49,700.  There  are, 
besides  the  bishop,  27  clergymen,  and  38  parishes. 

Candidating. — The  Churchman  has  the  following ; 

A  congregation  in  one  of  our  dioceses  being  with¬ 
out  a  minister,  invited  clergymen  to  preach  in 
their  pulpit  as  candidates  for  the  vacancy.  Some 
forty  did  so,  and  there  was  a  list  of  applicants,  to 
whom  opportunity  was  not  given,  nearly  as  long. 
The  correspondence  between  the  vestry  and  clergy 
was  something  to  amaze  one,  and  we  trust  it  wifi 
never  see  the  light.  The  bishop,  in  an  interview 
with  some  of  the  vestry,  told  them  he  had  in  his 
mind  one  that  he  was  certain  would  satisfy  them, 
if  they  could  get  him.  Tired  of  the  long  search, 
their  eyes  brightened,  and  they  asked  his  address. 
He  is,  the  bishop  said,  in  Paradise.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  that  the  parish,  which  w.as  offer¬ 
ing  a  salary  of  $1,000,  got  a  crooked  stick  at  the 
last. 

New  York. — The  Church  of  Santiago  (mission) 
worships  in  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  Four¬ 
teenth  street.  The  members  of  the  congregation 
are  chiefiy  Spaniards  temporarily  residing  in  the 
city.  The  number  who  have  returned  to  Cuba  is 
69;  to  Mexico,  4;  to  Columbia,  6;  Europe,  6;  Is¬ 
land  of  St.  Domingo,  4;.  Jamaica,  1 ;  Venezula,  14; 
Florida,  7;  New  Jersey,  6;  Connecticut,  2  ;  total, 
119.  The  actual  congregation  amounts  to  370. 
The  whole  number  of  communicants  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  is  placed  at  700.  The  mission  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1866.  The  Rev.  Angel  de  Mora,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  was  the  first  rector.  Mr.  Mora  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  March,  1867; by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Riley, 
now  Bishop  of  Mexico.  Since  that  time  the  rec¬ 
tor  has  been  the  Rev.  J.  De  Palma,  who  was  the 
first  Cuban  ordained  for  its  ministry.  This  mis¬ 
sion,  which  is  said  to  be  tlie  first  organized  church 
in  the  world  in  which  the  Praver  Book  has  been 
read  in  the  Spanish  language.  Is  not  self-support¬ 
ing,  but  is  lai^ely  dependent  on  the  Church  at 
large, 

Methodist. 

Methodist  MaseTun. — The  Christian  World  of  Lon¬ 
don  says  the  Methodist  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
recently  established  at  the  Centenary  Hall,  Bish- 
opsgate-street,  is  likely  to  be  a  great  success. 
Several  gentleman  who  have  been  engaged  for 
years  past  in  the  collection  of  old  Wesleyan  man¬ 
uscripts  and  relics  are  coming  forward  as  contrib¬ 
utors,  and  the  museum  is  already  rich  in  the 
matter  of  letters  written  by  the  Wesleys,  por¬ 
traits  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  the  like. 
Among  other  interesting  features  of  the  museum 
is  a  collection  of  society  tickets,  an  effort  being  in 
progress  to  form  a  complete  set  of  these  tokens  of 
naerobership  from  the  establishment  of  Metho¬ 
dism. 

Another  Large  Gift. — George  I.  Seney,  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  this  city,  has  given 
another  $75,000  to  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Conn.  This,  with  nis  recent  gifts, 
makes  the  round  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  mUlUm  of 
dollars  which  he  has  given  this  season  to  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  University. 

BAPTIST. 

Her.  E.  C.  MitcheU,  D.B.,  is  on  his  way  to  this 
country  to  see  what  can  be  done'to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Baptist  Theological  School  in  Paris. 

Unemployed  Paators  and  Churches. — There  are  at 
present  in  Great  Britain  371  Baptist  ministers 
without  pastorates,  177  of  whom  have  seen  over 
thirty  years’  service,  91  over  ten  years,  37  over 
five.  No  less  than  139  of  those  now  idle  have  en¬ 
tered  the  ministry  within  the  last  twenty  years.^ 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  291  churches  with¬ 
out  pastors. 

Baptismal  Fees. — A  correspondent  of  The  Rich¬ 
mond  Religious  Herald  writes  that  several  colored 
Baptist  preachers  in  Amelia  county,  Virginia,  re¬ 
cently  charged  fifty  cents  for  baptizing;  but  of 
late  one  of  them  has  agreed  to  do  it  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  cash  down.  He  secured  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  until  the  lower  price  became  uniform. 

St.  Louis. — The  growth  of  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion  in  this  city  during  the  last  ten  yeais,  has 
been  very  small.  There  are  not  far  from  2,000 
white  ^ptists,  and  the  advance  has  not  been 
above  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  entire  de¬ 
cade.  The  general  condition  of  evangelical  relig¬ 
ion  is  not  encouraging.  The  strong  German  ele¬ 
ment,  and  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  proclivi¬ 
ties  of  the  city,  deaden  and  paralyze  evangelical 
effort. 

South  Carolina. — Five  years  ago  there  was  no  Bap¬ 
tist  State  Convention  in  South  Carolina.  Nothing 
^was  then  done  for  Foreign,  and  nothing  practi- 
for  State,  Missions.  A  collection  anywhere 
inisterial  education  was  an  anomaly.  No  in¬ 
itial  qualification  was  required  in  entering 
Ipistry.  While  Sunday-schools  existed  in 
«s,  very  many  of  the  churches  had  none, 
t  wish  any.  The  institution  was  very 
and  the  people  did  not  want  an  ordain- 
•  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  Sunday- 
^  schools  that  did  exist  were  poorly 


equipped.  The  report  from  the  State  this  year  is 
very  different.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the 
churches  raised  in  endowment  $61.25;  education 
of  ministers,  $223.84 ;  State  missions  and  current 
expenses,  $958.64;  African  missions,  $1,007.62. 
Total,  $2,251.26.  Add  to  this  the  Publication  So¬ 
ciety’s  collection  in  January,  $245.26,  and  you  have 
a  total  of  $2,496.52.  The  Sunday-school  work  has 
also  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 

Destitution. — When  Rev.  Samuel  Newell  died  at 
Bombay  in  1820,  he  left  a  little  daughter  one  year 
old,  named  after  his  first  wife,  Harriet  Atwood 
Newell.  Harriet’s  mother  subsequently  married 
one  of  the  missionaries  who  came  out  about  that 
time,  but  he  died  in  1832.  The  widow,  with  Har¬ 
riet  and  a  younger  brother,  then  came  to  this 
country,  and  the  mother  died  of  cholera  in  1849, 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  the  brother  in  1862,  in 
Andersonville  Prison.  Harriet,  left  alone  of  the 
family,  studied  six  years,  paying  her  expenses  by 
manual  labor  and  teaching  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  graduated  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  After 
leaving  school,  she  went  South  to  teach,  and  in 
1855  married  a  Mr.  Hart  of  Dorchester,  Ga.,  who 
was  a  farmer  of  some  means,  but  wlio  died  in 
1866  from  reverees,  sucli  as  the  loss  of  all  their 
stock — sheep,  cows,  horses — occasioned  by  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  neither  of  them 
took  any  part.  After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs. 
Hart  opened  a  colored  school,  but  her  house  has 
been  burned.  She  lives  in  a  barn,  and  uses  a  bar¬ 
rel  for  a  table,  without  plate,  spoon,  or  saucer. 
When  Dr.  Judson  was  on  his  visit  to  this  country, 
he  took  her  upon  his  knee  (she  was  then  a  little 
girl),  and  said  “  Don’t  fret,  daughter.  The  Church¬ 
es  of  God  will  never  let  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Newell  suffer.”  And  we  make  known  these  facts, 
says  a  correspondent  of  The  Watchman,  as  a 
means  of  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  saifltfed  mis¬ 
sionary. 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Mi-s  C.  P.  Hartt,  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  22  North 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  during  the  past  week  of  the  following  sums 
for  the  relief  of  Famine  Sufferers  in  Persia,  which 
have  been  forwarded : 

Unknown  Friend,  of  First  Presbyterian  church.  Middle- 
town,  N.  T.,  $10;  C.  M.  B.,  Oberlln,  Ohio,  1;  M.  N.  Sears, 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  5. 


iHartrfaoes* 


Cbandal,!,— Yaeeington— In  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  Sept.  8,  1880,  by  Rev.  T.  8.  Bradner, 
Feed  A.  Ceandall  to  Mrs.  Caeeie  L.  Yaeeington,  all 
of  Glen  Cove. 

Chahbeblain-  Stout— At  Forked  River,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
6th,  1880,  by  Rev.  James  M.  Denton,  Edwin  B.  Cham- 
BEELAiN  of  Hagaman’s  Mills,  N.  Y.,  and  Annie  M., 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  8.  Stout  of  Forked  River,  N.  J. 


Feeguson — At  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 1880,  Selina 

B.  Leonabd,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Ferguson,  in  the  28th 
year  of  her  age. 

Monteith— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law.  Col. 
A.  B.  Gates,  Elyria,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  30, 1880,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Monteith,  in  her  eightieth  year;  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Monteith. 

Kellogg.— Mrs.  Maet  Ottebson  Kellogg,  who  died 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18, 1880,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Allegan,  Michigan.  Her 
life,  filled  out  with  works  of  love  and  mercy,  made  her 
a  shining  light  in  the  community,  where  she  was  belov¬ 
ed  and  reverenced.  She  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
of  Scotch  descent.  Born  Doe.  14. 1799,  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John  R.  Kellogg  of  this 
city.  At  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  enjoyed  the 
high  privilege  of  attending  on  the  ministry  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  Rev.  John  M.  Mason.  In  1825  they  removed  to 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1839  took  ^  their  permanent 
residence  in  Michigan.  Here  Mrs.  Kellogg’s  excellent 
qualities  were  fully  proved.  In  1846  Dr.  Alburtus  C. 
Van  Raalte  emigrated  with  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  Hollanders  from  their  homes  in  the  fatherland, 
and  finally  settled  and  formed  a  colony  in  Allegan, 
Michigjin.  Their  object  in  coming  to  this  country  was 
the  same  which  impelled  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  seek  a 
place  upon  our  shores  where  th«y  might  enjoy  unmo- 
festod  “  freedom  to  worship  God.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kel¬ 
logg  invited  Dr.  Van  R-aalte  and  his  family  to  make 
their  homo  in  their  own  house  until  a  suitable  building 
could  be  erected  in  the  now  settlement  for  their  accom¬ 
modation.  This  excellent  family  were  entertained  by 
their  hospitable  friends  for  six  months,  and  thus  Mrs. 
Kellogg  in  her  own  unobtrusive  sphere  rendered  signal 
service  to  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  and  became  a 
nursing  mother  to  the  infant  church  and  colony.  The 
little  seed  then  sown  has  become  a  groat  tree,  and  the 
Holland  colony  and  Hope  College  are  now  among  the 
great  features  of  the  thriving  State  of  Mi<;higan.  After 
days  and  nights  of  patient  suffering  the  dawn  of  heaven 
came  and  the  dear  disciple  went  to  be  “  forever  with 
her  Lord.” 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SEMINARY. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  will  reopen 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st.  The  Committee  will  meet  for  the 
reception  of  students  at  11  o’clock  A.  M. 

P.  D.  VAN  CLEEF,  Stated  Clerk. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

The  FALL  TERM  will  open  Sept.  9th. 

Entrance  Examination,  Wednesday,  Sept.  8th. 

8.  G.  BROWN,  President. 

Clinton,  1880. _ 

Pastors’  Association. — The  Presbyterian  pastors  will 
meet  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  In  the  church  parlor  of  the 
Fourth  avenue  Presbyterian  church  at  12  M. 

HOW’ARD  CROSBY,  Secretary. 

The  Woman’s  missionary  Societ.v  of  the  Presbtery 
of  Geneva  will  hold  its  Fall  meeting  at  Oaks  Corners,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  29tb,  commencing  at  10  A.  M.  The  meeting 
will  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  S.  8.  House,  returned  missionary 
from  Slam.  Mrs.  V,  A.  LEWIS,  President. 

The  Synod  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  3  P.  M. 
The  Ladles’  Synodical  Missionary  meeting  will  bo  held  on 
Wendesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  10  A.  M.  'The  Penn  Yan  people  will 
entertain  with  dinner  and  tea  all  ladies  who  attend  the 
Wednesday  meeting.  Five  delegates  from  each  Ladies’ 
Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be  provided  for 
through  the  sessions  of  Synod.  All  delegates,  whether 
ministerial,  lay,  or  missionary,  are  requested  to  forward 
their  names  to  the  pastor,  Rev.  D.  H.  Palmer,  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  meeting,  and  cards  will  be  sent  directing 
them  to  places  for  entertainment. 

3.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Albany  meets  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  M.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Erie  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Oct  8th,  at  7 :30  P.M. 
Elders  Intending  to  bo  present  will  send  their  names  to  the 
Stated  Clerk  lor  enrolment,  and  all  members  to  Rev.  E.  E 
Swift,  D.D ,  for  entertainment,  ten  days  before  the  meeting. 

S.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin  will  meet  in  the  Immanuel 
church,  Milwaukee,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 
The  Ministerial  Convention  will  meet  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day  at  10 : 30  A.  M.  The  first  full  day  of  Synod  will  be 
given  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  Synodical  business. 

B.  G.  BILEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  on  Monday,  Oct.  11. 
at  7  P.  M^  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Detroit  All 
persons  intending  to  bo  present  will  please  send  their 
names  to  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev  Geo.  D.  Baker,  D,D., 
by  Oct.  1st,  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
entertainment.  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Synod  of  Nebraska  will  meet  in  Brownville,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M.  Those  expecting  to  at¬ 
tend  please  notify  A  H.  Gilmore,  Esq.,  Brownville,  about 
Oct.  Ist.  JOHN  T.  BAIRD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Western  New  York  will  meet  in  the 
Lafayette-street  church,  Buffalo,  on  Monday,  Oct.  18th,  at 

7  : 80  P.  M.  A.  T.  CHESTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  South  will  meet  in  the  Walnut- 

street  church,  Evansville,  on  Friday, Oct.  15th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

H.  A.  EDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tlie  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  St.  Peter,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  14th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

CHARLES  THAYER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Atchison,  on  Thurs- 

ay,  Oct.  7th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M.  The  opening  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  the  moderator,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Porter. 

F.  S.  MCCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Harrisburg  will  meet  in  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  on  Thursdav,  Oct.  21st,  1880,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 

T.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Syiiftd  of  Cincinnati  will  hold  its  next  annual 
session  at  Chillicothe,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

J.  CHESTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  at  York- 
town,  N.  Y.,on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  3 : 30  P.  M.  Delegates 
are  requested  to  send  Rev.  W.  J.  Cumming  five  days’  notice 
of  attendance.  Sessional  records  are  to  be  examined. 
Churches  will  send  annual  reports  of  the  state  of  religion 
to  Rev.  John  Dixon,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  ten  days  before  the 
meeting.  Conveyances  at  Katonah  to  meet  the  train  on 
Harlem  railroad  leaving  Grand  Central  depot  at  10 : 30,  and 
at  Peekskill  to  meet  the  train  via  New  York  Central  railroad 
leaving  Grand  Cenral  depot  at  11 : 03. 

E.  F.  MUNDY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  hold  its 
Autumn  meeting  at  Shamokln,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct  &th,  at 

8  P.  M.  Temperance  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  Send 
notice  of  your  Intended  presence  to  Rev.  A.  C.  Clarke  six 
days  before  date  of  meeting. 

L.  L.  HADGHAWOUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  stands  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Pennington,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  11  A.  M. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  in  the  First 
church,  Cranbury,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  .5th,  at  10:30  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Mlllerton,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  4th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

F.  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  will  meet  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 
Sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Edwin  Brown.  Records  re¬ 
quired.  Narratives  of  the  state  of  religion  should  be  sent 
ten  days  before  to  Rev.  H.  C.  WcKKlraff. 

W.  W.  KNOX,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  its  next  Fall 
meeting  in  the  West  Hoboken  church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th, 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  Sessional  records  will  be  examined. 

Sessions  will  please  send  the  narrative  to  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Stobbe,  Jersey  City,  not  later  than  Sept.  27th. 

JOHN  P.  HALE,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  ALLIANCE. 

Second  General  Council. 

Programme  of  the  Proceedings  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Thursday,  Sept.  23,  to  Sabbath,  Oct.  3,  1880. 

The  Committee  of  Areanoements  will  entertain  the 
delegates  to  the  Council  at  a  social  Reception,  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  ^pt.  22d,  In  the  Aca<lemy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  regular  sessions  of  the  Council  will  be  held  In  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  and  in  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Association. 

Thursday,  Sept.  23. 

11  A.  M.  (Academy  of  Music.)  Opening  Sermon,  William 
M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  New  York  city. 

3  to  5  P.  M.  Business  Meeting.  Organization.  Address 
of  Welcome.  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—  Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics.  Prof.  William  O. 
Blaikie.  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  Chairman. 

71  to  9i  P.  M.  The  Ceremonial,  the  Moral  and  the  Emo¬ 
tional  in  Christian  Life  ami  Worship.  Prof.  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  city. 

—  Modern  Theological  Thought.  Principal  Rob  rt  Rainy, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

-Religion  in  Secular  Affairs.  Principal  O.  M. Grant,  D.D., 
Kingston,  Canada. 

Friday,  Sept.  24. 

9J  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  (Horticultural  Hall.)  Inspiration,  Au¬ 
thenticity  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Prof.  E.  P. 
Humphrey,  D.D., LL.D.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Prof.  Robert  Watts, 

D  D.,  Belfast. 

1  to  21  P.  M.  INTERMISSION. 

21  to  41  P.  M.  Distinctive  Principles  of  Presbyterianism. 
Prof.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  John  DeWltt,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—  Ruling  Elders.  Hon.  8.  M.  Breckinridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  H.  Reed,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

7Jto9J  P  M.  Family  Religion  and  Training  of  the  Young. 

Wm.  Ormlston,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

—  The  ap)>licatlon  of  the  Gospel  to  Employers  and  Em¬ 
ployed.  Wm.  G  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 

—  Christianity,  the  friend  of  the  Working  Classes.  Hon. 
Chief  Justice  C.  D.  Drake,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Saturday,  Sept.  23. 

9i  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Revealed  Religion,  in  Its  relation  to 
Science  and  Philosophy.  Forms  of  Modern  Infidelity.  The 
Relations  of  Science  and  Theology.  Prof.  Henry  Calder- 
wood,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.  How  to  deal  with  young  men 
trained  in  science,  in  this  age  of  unsettled  opinion.  Presi¬ 
dent  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

1  to  2i  P.  M.  INTERMISSION. 

2J  to  4J  P.  M.  Forenoon  subject  continued.  Apologetics. 
Ed.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Paris.  Paper.  Agnostfcl  m.  Prof. 
Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 

7J  P.  M.  Receptlfin  given  to  the  Delegates  by  the  Board 
of  Publication,  in  their  building  on  chestnut  street,  which 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  during  its 
sessions. 

Monda.v,  .Sept.  27. 

9)  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  (Horticultural  Hall.)  Report  of  Com' 
mlttee  on  Creeds  and  Confessions.  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  New  York,  chairman.  A.  B.  YanZandt,  D.D.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

—  Bible  Revision.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

1  to  21  P.  M.  INTERMISSION. 

2J  to  4)  P.  M.  Presbyterianism  and  Education.  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Reformed 
Church  and  Education  In  France.  Rev.  A.  Decoppet,  Paris. 

—  Presbyterianism  In  relation  to  Civil  and  Religious  Lib¬ 
erty.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  D.D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Religion 
and  Politics.  Prof.  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

71  to  9j  P.  M.  Presbyterian  Catholicity.  Geo.  C.  Hutton, 

D. D.,  Paisley.  Princi|<al  D.  H.  MaeVicar,  LL.D.,  Montreal. 
Wm  H.  Campbell,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  28. 

9J  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  (Horticultural  Hall.)  The  Vicarious 
Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Principal  .John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  Princeton  N.  J. 

—  Future  Retribution  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

1  to  2i  P.  M.  INTERMI.SSION. 

2j  to  4)  P.  M.  Church  Extension  in  large  Cities.  R.  M. 
Patterson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wm.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

—  Church  ExWnslon  in  sparsely  settled  Dl.strlcts.  W.  J. 
Reid,  D  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Evangelization  of  Ireland. 
Robt.  Knox,  D  D.,  Belfast. 

7Jto9iP.  M.  Sabbath-schools- Their  Use  and  Abuse. 
Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  Children’s  portion 
in  the  Sabbath  service.  Alexander  MacLeod,  D.D.,  Birken¬ 
head. 

—  Evangelists  and  Evangelistic  Work.  Recent  Evangel¬ 
istic  work  In  Paris.  George  Fisch,  D.D.,  Paris.  Pajier. 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  D  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  29. 

91  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  (Horticultural  Hall.)  The  Theology  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  Confilct  between  Eaith  and 
Rationalism  in  Holland  Prof.  J.  J  V.an  Uosterzee,  D.D., 
Utrecht.  Paper.  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church 
with  special  reference  to  the  Westminster  Standards.  Prof. 
Alex.  Mitchell.  D.D.,  St.  Amirews.  The  Theology  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Church.  Prof.  Thomas  G.  Api>le,  D.D.,  Lan- 

'^\*o  bfp.  M.  intermission; 

21  to  41  P.  M.  Grounds  and  Methods  of  .Admission  to  Seal¬ 
ing  Ordinances.  Rev.  D.  D.  Bauuerman,  M.A.,  Perth.  Bap¬ 
tism.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—  Church  Discipline- its  Province  and  use.  Prof.  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Danville,  Ky.  Prof.  Leroy  J. 
Halsey,  D.D..  Chicago,  Ill. 

71  to  91  P.  M.  (Academy  of  Music.)  Sabbath  Observance. 
Prof,  william  Gregg,  D.D. ,  Toronto.  Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse,  ' 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 

—  Temperance.  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  New  York  City. 

—  Popular  Amusements.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  D  D.,  Br<iok- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Tliiirsd:iy,  Sept.  30. 

91  k.  M.  to  1  P.  M  Report  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Work.  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  New  York  City;  M.  Mur¬ 
ray  Mitchell.  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  (Joint  Cliairmen)  J.  Leigh¬ 
ton  Wilson,  D.D.,  Haiti  more,  Md.  Codi)er.alion  among  Mis¬ 
sionaries.  A  communication  from  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Sc<jt- 
land.  John  C.  Lowrie.  D.D  ,  New  York  City. 

1  to  21  P.  M.  INTERMISSION. 

21  to  41  P.  M.  The  proper  care,  supiiort  and  training  of 
Candidates  for  the  Ministry.  Herrick  J.  Johnson,  D.D., 
Chicago  HI.  Church  Order  and  Church  Life.  J.  Marshall 
Lang.  D.D.,  Glasgow.  The  World’s  demand  tor  Ministers. 

A  communication  from  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  Systematic  Beneficence.  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.D.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Christian  Beneficence.  W.  W.  Barr,  D  D.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

—  Ministerial  Support.  Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  D  D.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa 

7Jto9JP.  M.  Reports  on  the  State  ofRellglon  In  Heathen 
Countries.  Liberia.  Rev.  Edward  Blyden,  D.D.  Paper. 
South  Afriea.  Rev.  A.  Mabille,  Basuto  Land. 

Friday,  Oct.  1. 

9J  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  (Horticultural  Hall.)  Rejiort  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Modes  of  heljdng  the  Churches  of  the  European 
Continent.  J.  A.  Campbell.  Esq.,  LL.D  ,  Glasgow ;  David 
Maclagan,  Esq.,  Elinburgh  (Joint  Chairmen).  Our  Rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Churches  of  the  European  Continent.  Rev.  J. 
S.  Macintosh,  Belfast.  Reiiorts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
France.  Rev.  Adolphe  Monod,  Carcassonne,  Aude,  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Rev.  A.  F.  Buscarlet,  Lausanne.  Moravia.  Rev 
Ferdinand  Cizar,  Klobouk.  Letter  from  the  Natloival  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  of  Geneva. 

1  to  2J  P.  M  INTERMISSION. 

2ito4iP.  M.  Report  of  Committee  on  Desiderata  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  History.  Alexander  Mitchell,  D.D.,  St.  Andrews, 
Chairman.  Diffusion  of  Presbyterian  Literature.  Wm.  P, 
Breed,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Church  work  in  Australia. 

—  Revivals  of  Religion.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  New 
York  City. 

—  Personal  Religion.  Prof.  David  Steele,  D.D.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Regeneration.  Prof.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D., 
Urslnus  Collie,  Pa. 

7Jto9)P.  m;  (Academy  of  Music.)  Roport-s  on  State  Of 
Religion  In  1.  Bohemia.  Rev.  Justus  Era.  Szalatnay,VeIlm. 

2.  S|>ain.  Rev.  Fritz  Flledner,  Madrid.  3.  Italy.  Prof. 
Emilio  Comba,  Florence.  4.  Belgium.  Romanism  and  the 
School  Question.  Rev.  Leonard  Anet,  Brussels. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

(Horticultural  Hall.)  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Sabbath  evening,  Oct.  3,  Farewell  Meeting. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Council,  a  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  at  which  addresses  will  be 
given  In  the  German  language,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Krafft,  D  D., 
of  Bonn;  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  D.D.,  of  Kornthal;  Rev.  O.  Erd- 
man.  of  Elberfeld ;  the  Rev.  Her.  Krummacher,  D.D.,  Con- 
slstoVlal  Councillor,  of  Stettin. 

To  all  the  Foreign  Uissionaries  of  the  different  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churches  of  this  Country. 

Dear  Brethren:  As  the  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  Sei>t.  23d,  will  have 
under  consideration  the  Missionary  work  of  the  Church, 
the  Committee  on  the  Programme  most  cordially  Invite  you 
to  attend  that  meeting,  that  you  may  share  In  Its  delibera¬ 
tions.  Those  of  you  who  may  be  able  to  accept  this  Invita¬ 
tion,  are  requested  to  send  your  names  and  addresses  as 
soon  as  p08.sible,  to  George  Junkin,  Esq.,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee, 
who  will  make  arrangements  for  your  entertainment  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  Council. 

Yours  in  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

PHILIP  SCHAFF,  Chairman. 

GEO.  D.  MATHEWS,  Secretary. 

Kailroad  Fares  to  Philadelphia. 

Owing  to  the  combination  of  railroads  for  maintaining 
uniformity  in  passenger  fares.  It  has  been  Imiiossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  special  rates  for  those  attending  the  Council,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  Its  branches.  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  on  which  Delegates  (verifying 
themselves  as  such  to  the  Ticket  Agent)  will  be  furnished 
tickets  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile.  Delegates  and 
visitors  may,  however,  avail  themselves  of  Summer  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  issued  by  the  Trunk  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  seaside  resorts,  which  pass 
through  Philadelphia,  and  which  are  good  to  come  upon  to 
October  Ist,  and  return  to  Noveiuber  I«t,  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  at  railroad  station*,. 

GEORGE  JUNKIN,  Chairman  of  Business  Committee. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kllzabeth  will  meet  at  Spring- 
field,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  8th,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  records. 

J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  AVashingtoii  City  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  In  Vienna,  Va.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  7 : 30 
p.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  In  the  church 
of  Harmony,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  2 ;  30  P.  M.  Members 
coming  by  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  from  Washington 
and  East,  will  be  met  with  carriages  at  Stewartsvllle  at 
11 : 09  A.  M.,  and  those  coming  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
from  Belvldere  and  North  will  be  met  at  Hutchinson’s 
station  at  12 : 45  P.  M.  E.  CLARKE  CLIN  E,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lamed  will  meet  at  Sterling,  Kan 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  10  A.  M. 

O.  W.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  p'ort  Dodge  will  hold  its  Fall 
meeting  at  Boone,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

W.  G.  HILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  will  meet  In  the 
church  of  Delafield,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 
Members  will  be  met  at  Nashotah  station  on  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railroad.  T.  G.  WATSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Fairfield,  Adams  county.  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
6tb,  at7:30  P.  M.  Members  going  by  Gettysburg  should 
leave  Harrisburg  at  6 : 40  A.  M.  via  Hanover  Junction.  Free 
conveyances  to  Fairfield  will  be  In  waiting  at  Gettysburg. 
Members  going  by  Western  Maryland  Railroad  should 
notify  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Van  Cleve  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  be  met  by  conveyances  at  Monterey  station. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Neosho  will  meet  at  Paola,  Kan., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

CHAS.  H.  McCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  Its  next 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Cadillac,  commencing  Tuesday 
Sept.  28th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

GEORGE  RANSOM,  Sated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Emmittsburgh,  Md.,  opening  at  2  P.  M.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  6th,  1880.  A  special  car  for  Emmittsburgh,  will 
leave  Hlllen  Station,  Baltimore,  at  8 : 10  A.  M.  All  Intending 
to  be  present  will  please  send  card  to  Rev.  Wm.  Slmonton, 
Emmittsburgh,  Md.  J.  P.  CARTER,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  hold  Its  next  stated  I 
meeting  at  Brlmfield,  III.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  7:30 
P.  M.  I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  6th, 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  wlllmeetat 
New  Vernon  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  at  11  A.  M.  Carriages 
win  be  at  Morristown  at  9  A.  M.,  to  carry  members  of  the 
Presbytery  to  New  Vernon.  B.  C.  MEGIE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Oaks  Corners 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

B.  M.  GOLDSMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  In  Monticello, 
on  Monday,  8oi>t.  20th,  at  3  P.  M.  Trains  No.  9  and  1  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Monticello  train  at  Port  Jervis.  Session  rec¬ 
ords  reviewed.  HENRY  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Franklin, 
Sept.  28th,  at  lOJ  A.  M.  W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Topic  of  popular  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  “  The  1 
Prayer-meeting.”  1  What  may  be  accomplished  by  it;  2. 
The  part  of  the  i)a8tor  In  securing  such  ends;  3.  The  part  ! 
of  the  people  in  securing  such  ends.  Members  of  Presby-  j 
tery  are  requested  to  come  prepared  to  make  voluntary  re-  | 
marks  upon  this  topic  and  its  divisions.  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  meet  at  Independ-  j 
ence,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  7*  P.  M.  I 

J.  FROTHINGHAM,  Stated  Clerk.  ! 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  the  1 
Presbyterian  church  of  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  i 
21,  1880,  at  7J  P.  M.  JOHN  McVEY,  Stated  Clerk.  i 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Groveport,  ' 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  71  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk.  ! 

The  Presbytery  i»f  Lansing  will  meet  at  Homer,  on  ! 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk.  ! 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Blufls  will  hold  Its  regu-  ' 
lar  Fall  meeting  In  Bedford,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  ' 
at  7 : 30  P.  M.  SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk,  j 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  meet  at  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  P.  M.  W.  P.  WHITE,  8.  C. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Niagara  meets  at  Niagara  Falls 
on  Monday,  Sept.  27th,  at  4  P.  M.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  at  Pembor- 
vllle,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  Sullivan-  i 
vllle,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  3  P.  M.  'The  meeting  of  the  i 
Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  In  I 
the  same  place  on  Tuesday,  2l8t,  at  10  A.  M. 

CHARLES  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk.  | 

The  Presbytery  of  Kocliester  will  hold  Its  next  stated  , 
meeting  at  Scottsvllle,  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7  P.  M.  I 
LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  next  stated  I 
meeting  at  Ithaca,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  2  P.  M.  | 

CHAS.  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk.  | 


KOUNTZE  BKOTHEES,  Schools  and  OoUeges. 

M  1  *  II  J  v 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York,  MfldCIIlOiSCllC  dC  JSHOD; 


BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(EqUITABIiE  BUILDINa.) 

letters  op  credit 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOB  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

EXIT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

ON 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  EDINBURGH,  BELFAST,  PARIS, 
ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREMEN,  AMSTERDAM. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’ 
Credits,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALT, 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  fob 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  op  Money  be¬ 
tween  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THROUGH 

London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Drafts 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

TO  TRAVELLERS. — Travellers’  Credits  issued  either 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay¬ 
ment  :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent 
countries;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  tor  use  in  any  part  of  the 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  m 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 


tNrotIcrs.  "= - — 

^  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

■^^ANTED— Mercantile  employment,  in  or  out  of  New  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL 

fork,  by  a  good  business  man,  aged  40.  Is  capable  of  act-  ^  - - - 

Ing  as  Offleo  Manager,  Corresponding  Clerk,  or  Accountant,  DAY  DE  FATE”  is  the  title  of  the 

or  doing  general  office  or  out-door  work.  Refers  to  Rev. 

Dr.  Field,  Office  Of.  The  Evangelist,”  to  Whose  care  please  HOE,  Which  DODD, 

address  ADVERTISER.  MEAD  .€•  COMPANY  will  pnhlish  in 


NESTLE’S  MILK  FOOD  September, 


Should  be  used  by  mothers  of  nursing  children.  Contains 
nothing  injurious,  and  requiring  only  water  to  prepare  It 
for  use;  the  danger  of  Impure  milk  Is  avoided. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers.  A  pamphlet  with  full 
particulars  sent  by  addressing 

THOMAS  LEEMING  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

■pENSIONNfvT  Protestant  Frnmjats  pour  jeunes  per- 
sonnes.  Madame  do  Coppet,  223  Boulevard  Perelre, 
Paris.  Prlx  tres  moleres.  Excelleules  references.  Envoi 
franco  du  prospectus. 

Canvassers  make  from  Baa  to  #50  per  week  sell¬ 
ing  goods  for  E.  G.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 


^^brrtCsirmtntis. 

A  LADY  TEACHER  WANTED. — One  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  department  In  a  new  school,  and  who 
has  had  experience  In  a  public  sch  iol.  preferred. 

Address  R.  K.  H.,  Box  2330,  New  York. 

For  rent — Near  Montclair,  N.  J.,  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  railroad  station,  a  house  containing 
eight  rooms,  with  barn  and  twenty  acres  of  land.  Terms 
very  reasonable.  Address 

Mrs.  Rev.  J.  A.  PRIEST, 

Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

•  Or  apply  at  109  S.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.tn  edition  of  20,000  Copies  is  now 
printing  to  /f-V  ndvonee  orders. 

’  HARPER’S  '  ~ 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  OCTOBER 


THE  .ASCENT  OF  FUJIYAMA.  By  CONSTANCE  GOBDON- 
Cl'MMINO. 

ILLI'STBATIONS. — Fujiyama,  from  the  Otomltonga  Pass. 
—The  Crater  of  Fujiyama. — The  Morning  Shallow  of 
Fujiyama. — Pilgrims’  Rest. 

ART-NEEDLEWORK.  By  Lucbetia  P.  HALE. 

1LLU8TBATION8.— An  Old  Sampler.— Tidy  of  Cut-Work 
with  drawn  and  knotted  Fringe  on  Linen  Cloth  In  Button¬ 
hole  Stitch. — Button  hole  and  Genoa  Stitch  (/our  lUuttra- 
tions). — Venetian  Raised  Point  in  Yellow  Silk  (Renaissance 
Style).— Alencoh  Point  (Itococo  Style)  —Spanish  Rose  Point 
(finest  Renaissance  Style).— Point  de  France  (Louis  XIV. 
Perlo(l). — Brussels  Needle  Point  (Rococo  Style). — English 
Point  (late  Seventeenth  Century). — Flemish  Lace  Edging 
(from  “  Tilton’s  Needlework  Series,”  No.  2). 


Read  this, — a  vigorous  old  minister,  having  yet  the  KEATS.  A  Sonnet.  By  John  Tabb. 

fire  of  youth,  is  anxious  to  statedly  preach,  and  caring  — 

tar  more  for  souls  and  for  a  useful  activity  than  for  pay,  REMINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  .TAMES  AUDUBON.  By 


could  accept  of  a  slender  salary.  Don’t  let  the  word  “  old  ” 
scare  you,  but  try  him.  Address 

8ENEX,  2330,  New  York. 

EOUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Total  Assets,  Dec.  31st,  1879  -  -  $37,366,841,75 

_  I 

I 

I 

Undivided  Surplus  -  -  $7,616,407.75  i 


New  Business,  $26,502,541 ;  an  Increase  of  more  than  five 
MILLION  DOLLABS  over  the  previous  year. 


Policies  Inconiestable  after  three  years. 


On  ordinary  policies  a  liberal  surrender  value  Is  given 
in  paid-up  Insurance,  In  case  of  forteitnro. 


Contract  clenriy  and  concisely  expressed. 
No  technical  conditions. 


The  year  closetl  without  a  single  dlsjiuted  death  claim  on 
the  records.  All  ju.st  claims  i>nld  jiromptly  and  In  full. 


Casli  Returns  on  Tontine  Policies. 

The  two  following  oases  will  serve  as  litcstratlons  of  set¬ 
tlements  now  being  made  by  the  Society : 

Policy  Yo.  Issuwl  May  ISCt). 

On  the  Life  of  F - L - of  Farmington,  Conn. 

Amount  of  Policy . $10,000  00 

Annual  premium .  608  60 

Total  premiums  paid  during  11  years .  6,694  60 

The  policy-holder,  having  decided  to  terminate 
the  contract  at  the  end  of  Its  Tontine  period, 

draws  In  cash .  6,455  80 

Having  bad  $10,000  of  assurance  for  11  years. . . 


Polk)  No.  50,5*26.  Issued  January  8th,  1870. 
On  the  Life  of  A - th —  C - of  Sew  York. 


THOMAS  M.  BBEWEB. 

ILLUSTBATIONS.- John  J.  Auduboii.  —  The  Audubon 
Homestead. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  HEBRIDES.  By  AMELIA  E.  BAEB. 

ILLI'STBATIONS. — Flora  Macdonald. — Map  of  the  He¬ 
brides. — Prince  Charles  E<lward,  from  a  Portrait  by  Lo 
T'oojue  Paris,  1748. — Prince  Charles’s  Cave  on  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  where  he  hid  before  his  Departure  for  Ilnasay. — 
Dunfuilen  Castle,  the  original  Hdme  of  the  Macdonalds 
in  Skye. 

AN  AUTUMN  HOLIDAY.*  By  SABAH  O.  JEWETT. 

1llu8T1:ation.s.— The  lonely  Grave. — “'The  House  was 
low  and  long.” — “  I  stood  In  the  Doorway.” — ‘‘.And  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  down  the  Aisle.” 

A  DEMON-HUNT  WITH  ST.  HUBERT  IN  TOURAINE. 
By  MONCUBE  D.  CONWAY. 

ILLI'STBATIONS —St.  Hubert’s  Chapel  at  Ambolse.— 
Sculpture  over  Door,  St.  Hubert’s  Chapel. — Louis  XI.— 
Cachot  of  Cardinal  Iji  Balue  at  Plessls.- Present  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Plessls  It'S  Tours _ Terra-cotta  Group :  The  En¬ 

tombment. — Chenoneeau. — Chimney  Decoration  at  Che- 
noncrau.— Castle  of  Luyiies. 

DOES  FARMING  PAY  ?  A  POEM.  By  HeneY  8.  GOODALE. 

ILLUSTBATIONS. — “  Wa’al,  Brother  Farmers,  these  Is 
cur’ous  Days.” — “I  jerked  them  blasted  Stun  aout like 
oleNlck.” — ’‘I  knowed  thet  Hnmter  wuzalflred  smart.” — 
“A  sportin’  Fanner.” — “  Ou’y  I  du  say  they  ain’t  nothin’ 
in  ’Im.”— ‘‘T’  show  ye,  naow,  she’s  hed  some  Posies 
come.” 

THE  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  PRAIRIES.  By  A.  A.  HAYES,  Jr. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.- Old  Kinzle  House ;  First  Family  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Chicago.— South  Park.  —  Clark  Street  Draw- 
Bridge.— Gurdon  8.  Hubbard.— East  Side  of  State  Street.— 
Map  of  Chicago. — In  the  Tunnel :  Night  Scene. — Entrance 
to  River. — Chicago  River. — The  “  Crib,”  or  Water  Tower. 
—A  private  Residence. — Aldlne  Square. — Bridge  at  Lincoln 
Park. — Chamber  of  Commerce. — Ston* Bridge  In  Jefferson 
Park. — The  Douglas  Monument. — Lake  Shore  Elevators. — 
Union  Park.— A  Flurry  In  Wheat. — East  Side  of  State 
Street  Stock-Yard.— The  Lumber  District.— Chicago  Club- 
House. 

WHITE  WINGS :  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE.  By  WILLIAM 
BLACK. 

CHAPTER  XLIV.  “  Ye  are  welcome,  Glenogle.” 

CHAPTEB  XLV.  “  The  Equinoctials  at  last.” 

CHAPTER  XLVI.  “  Flleh  I  auf  I  hinaus !  ” 

Illustrations.- Head-Piece. — "  ■  Bless  me!  ’  cried  the 
Laird.” 

THE  THROCKMORTONS.  A  STORY.  By  MARY  N.  PRESCOTT. 

SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  TURKISH  POLITICS.  By 
Henry  O.  Dwioht. 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  A  NOVEL.  By  HENRY  jAMEfl,  Jr. 

Chapters  XIX.-XXIV. 

IS  IT  all  there  still  t  A  POEM.  BY  Z.  B.  GUSTAFSON. 

“BAD  PEPPERS.”  ASTOBY.  By  GEOROE  PARSONS  LATHBOP. 

A  BUDDHIST  VISION.  A  POEM.  By  FRANCES  L.  MACE. 
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HABPEK’iS  PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S  BAZAR. 
HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 


One  Year . $4  00 

••  .  4  00 


Amount  of  policy., . $10,000  00 

Annual  premium .  543  10 

The  total  premiums  during  the  entire  period  (10 

years) .  6,431  00 

On  the8tb  day  of  January,  1880,  the  policy-holder  had  t'.ie 
privilege  of  terminating  the  contract  and  withdrawing 
$4,960  cash,  or  taking  a  paid-up  policy  for  $7,870.  He  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  continue  the  assurance,  and  his  pre¬ 
mium  for  1881,  less  the  annual  dividend,  will  bo  under  $150. 


Boys’  Clothing 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

directions  for  nieasurliiK,  samples  of 
materials,  styles  of  garments,  with 
prices,  sent  free  upon  application  by 
mail. 

Pieces  for  Mending 

sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  saving 
of  trouble,  and  an  economical  way  to 
clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  &  DEVOE, 

84  and  56  Duane  Street,  Mew  York. 


Agents  wanted  for  ibe  Best,  and  Fastest  Selling 
Pictorial  Boolis  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  33  per 
cent.  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY . ]  One  Year . $10  00 

HARPER’S  Bazar . . 


HARPER’S  magazine . 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY . 

Harper’s  magazine.... 

HARPER’S  bazar . 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY . 

Harper’s  Bazar . 


One  Year .  7  00 

'  One  Year .  7  00 


One  Year .  7  00 


HABFEB,  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Tork  Citjr. 

Sacramental  Wine. 

Pure  and  reliable  Grape  Wine  produced  at  the  Orange 
County  Vineyards  for  Communion  service,  ripened  by  age; 
cld  and  new  vintages. 

Churches  supplied  as  desired,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Send  tor  circular. 

JAQUES  BROTHEES, 

Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
FOB  SAI.E. 

A  first-class  and  long-established  Dry  Goods  business  In  a 
large  manufacturing  town  in  Central  New  York,  on  the  New 
York  Central  railroad.  Address 
I  H.  M.,  81  Walker  street.  New  York  City. 


Snceessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Hiss  Hamea, 

will  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  tor  Young  Ladiee  and  Children  at  lOGramercy  Park, 
New  York,  on  Thursday,  September  23d.  Careful  training 
and  thorough  Instruction  in  every  department. 

BOYS’  CLASS  AND  KiNDEBOABTEN,  OCTOBER  4TB. 

Oharlier  Institute, 

Central  Park,  New  York  City, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  from 
7  to  20.  College  and  business.  School  designed  to  be  as 
perfect  as  money,  science,  and  experience  can  make  It. 
Twenty-sixth  year  will  begin  September  30th,  1880.  For 
prospectus,  address  Prof.  CHARLIEB,  Director. 

FP.EEHOLD  INSTITUTE,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Young  Mon  and 
Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  best  Colleges,  Sclentlflo 
Schools,  and  for  Business.  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambers,  Principal. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTE  for  Yeung  Ladies,  Sing 
Sing,  N.  T.  First-class  as  to  character  and  patronage. 
Circulars  free.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

-WTAM  NORMAN  INSTITU'TE 

T  (Founded  1857),  315  West  67th  St.,  New  York.  Family 
and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.  Will  reopen 
Sept.  30.  For  full  information  call  or  send  for  circular. 

Dr.  and  Mme.  VAN  NORMAN,  Principals. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT, 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

1481  Broadway  (corner  43d  St.). 

A  high  grade  preparatory  school  for  boys,  offering  the 
best  advantages  to  pupils  preparing  for  college,  schools  of 
science,  and  professional  pursuits.  Session  begins  Sept.  22. 
Special  facilities  for  young  men  fitting  for  advanced  stand¬ 
ing,  pnd  for  those  desiring  select  courses  of  study  in  Math¬ 
ematics,  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  and  the  Classics. 

For  catalogues,  circulars,  and  lurther  Information,  apply 
to  HENRY  C.  MILLER,  at  the  rooms  of  the  School. 

MIS.S  CHISHOLM  WILL  OPEN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
at  No.  718  Madison  avenue,  on  Monday,  Sept.  27, 1880. 
Special  attention  paid  to  the  English  branches  and  Latin. 
Set)arate  class  for  boys.  Kindergarten.  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  thoroughly  taught. 

SOUTH  JEKSEY  INSTITUTE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

For  both  sexes.  College  preparatory.  Institute,  classical, 
and  scientific  courses.  Building  brick.  Modern  Improve¬ 
ments.  Climate  mild,  very  healthy.  Instruction  thorough. 
Begins  Sept.  8tb.  Send  for  catalogue.  H.  K.  Tbabk,  Prln. 

Missl)7ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
For  Young  Ladles,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  16th. 
Enlarged  school  rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  depMt- 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $400  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  principal. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820  ] 

Nos.  it  and  4  East  Sixtieth  St.,  Central  Park, 
(Late  79  West  62d  street.  New  York.) 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Prim 
ary  Department.  The  sixty-first  school  year  begins  Sept. 
20, 1880.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Mbs.  GOODWIN  WATSON’S  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
and  GERMAN  YOUNG  LADIES  SCHOOL,  situated  at 
Chelton  Hills,  on  the  Bound  Brook  route,  two  hours  from 
New  York,  In  a  region  noted  for  health  and  beauty,  opens 
Sept.  29.  Applications  received  at  No.  9  West  2lBt  street, 
and  by  the  Principal,  addressed  to  Ashbourne  P.  O.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Pa. 

MISSIONARY  TRAINING  SCHOOlT"^ 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue,  New  York, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.Q.  Rullffson, 
receives  Young  Ladies  under  Its  care  who  desire  a  year’s 
preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Home  or 
Foreign  Field.  The  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  as  a 
permanent  avocation,  are  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
Instruction  In  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probationary 
mouth.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  training 
school  for  missionaries  at  Its  Fall  Session,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  of  September,  should  apply  at  ones 
by  letter,  as  above.  ”  Annual  Statement  ”  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  _ _ 

BLAIR  VUESBYTERIAL  ACAREMY 

will  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  male  and 
female,  prepared  for  college  or  for  business.  French, 
German,  Music.  Careful  instruction;  a  very  beautiful  and 
healthy  situation,  wholesome  fare,  a  comfortable  home, 
and  moderate  terms.  Ministers  and  candidates  find  special 
terms.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

MBS.  SYLVANUS  BEED’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  63d  St.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  In  Primary  and  Secondary 
deiiartments.  The  course  of  study  In  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervlaion  of 
Mrs.  Reed. 

N.  Y.  BATAVIA.  '  ' 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
_ Conducted  by  the  MISSES  SMEAD, 

PENHSTIVANU  mUTAfiY  ACADEHY, 

Chester,  Pa.,  Opens  September  8th. 
Thorough  Instruction  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics  and  English. 

Degrees  conferred.  Careful  training  of  Cadets. 

For  circulars,  apply  to 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOE  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  facilities  for  Music— Instrumental 
and  vocal.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  health- 
fulness;  buildings  elegant;  combines  extended  and  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  with  the  essentials  of  a  refined  Christian 
home.  Terms  moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  8,  18M. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  S.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

~  ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  All  Us  accommodations  and 
appliances  are  superior,  and  It  has  sutficlent  endowment 
to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  moderate  expense. 
Next  session  opens  Sept.  8th.  Send  tor  a  catalogue  to  Miss 
A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or  address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

holbrook’Tmilitary  schodl,"” 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th.  Address 
■  Rev^ p^A,  HOLBROOK,  Ph  D. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Commences  Its  40th  year  Sept.  23, 1880.  Widely  known  for 
excellence  of  instruction  and  great  beauty  and  salubrity  ol 
location.  Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 

FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Begins  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14th.  Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

rAKE“"ElllE  SEMARL 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  plan, 

PAINESVILLE,  O.  For  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women.  Established  1858.  Terms  <8170  per  year.  Illua- 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue  sent  on  application  to 

_ Miss  MARY  KVANS,  Principal. 

^VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y., 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Examin¬ 
ations  for  entrance.  Sept.  16th.  Catalogues  sent  on  appllra- 
tlon  to _ W,  L.  DEAN,  Registrar. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

^BERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departmeots. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Beet  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  yeai.  Over 
1000  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  term. 
Sept.  14;  Winter  term,  Jan.  4, 1881.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  is  uti8uri)a8sed  tor 
heelthfulness  and  religious  and  intellectual  advantages. 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BIOK. 

"TdiTcation  freeomen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment  Ik  gradu 
atee  are  already  filling  important  positions  In  this  counter 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  et 
public  instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  McCosb 
says :  ”  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerlul  clalmt 
on  the  Christian  public.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says:  “It  only  needs  to  be  knewn,  to  command  public 
confidence,  and  secure  on  adequate  support"  Bon  Wm 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  meu  ol 
wealth  could  realize  the  fart  that  there  Is  a  PJUNOBTON 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.'*  Pe^ 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  clftt  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Clnclnna‘1,  O. ;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  W’PIBR,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

^  cuinlny^no^^  MUl^g  MANNING’S 

ILLUSTRATED  STOCK  BOjOK 

Because  It  la  the  grandest  work  ever  issued  on  the 
subject,  and  EVERY  FARMER  ACTUALLY  NEEDS  IT 
circular  and  full  particular*,  address 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pube,, 728  Ctuetnut 8k,  Pblkplelphla,  Pa. 
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MISSIONABY  PBOQRESS. 

In  Ceylon  the  Increasing  desire  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  is  very  marked. 

In  India,  says  the  Missionary  Record,  one  of 
the  leaders  said  to  Dr.  Shooibred :  “  We  men  arc 
ready  to  confess  Christ  and  become  Christians  to¬ 
morrow,  if  our  women  will  only  withdraw  their 
imposition  and  consent.  But  they  oppose  this 
With  all  their  might.  Teach  them,  and  get  them 
to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  in  a  body  we 
will  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ.” 

Eighteen  years  ago,  says  the  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary,  the  first  Protestant  church  was  organized  in 
Bio  Janeiro,  and  two  persons  received  on  confes¬ 
sion.  Since  that  time  nearly  three  hundred  have 
joined  this  one  organization,  mostly  converts  from 
Borne.  The  great  lack  is  preachers  of  the  Word. 
Bev.  William  Taylor,  the  noted  Methodist  evange¬ 
list,  has  Just  returned  from  explorations  in  Brazil, 
and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “  the  Lord  means 
bnsiness  in  Brazil.” 

The  son  of  an  Indian  Brahmin,  bearing  the 
name  of  Puran,  now  living  in  Boston,  was  recently 
converted.  His  father,  a  man  of  wealth,  sent  him 
to  this  country  to  be  educated  so  that  he  would  be 
bett^  prepared  to  answer  the  missionaries.  He 
wrote  of  the  blessed  fact  of  his  change  of  views  to 
his  father,  who  at  once  disinherited  him.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  study  for  the  ministry,  if  he  can  obtain 
assistance  here. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Carroll’s  estimate  at 
Chautauqua,  there  are  now  eighty-five  missionary 
societies  against  eighty  ten  years  ago.  Of  these 
thirty-five  are  in  America,  twenty-five  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  and  twenty-five  on  the  Continent. 
Over  fifty  societies  have  been  organized  w’ithin  the 
past  half-century.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  all 
the  societies  shows  a  steady  increase,  and  is  now 
about  $7,000,000  annually,  which  sum  varies  little 
year  by  year.  Of  this  sum  a  little  more  than  half 
is  raised  by  British  societies,  five  of  which  raised 
over  $3,000,000  in  1879.  The  two  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  societies — the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societj’ — received  $1,900,000.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  societies  receive  about  $2,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  Continental  societies  about  $1,000,000.  In  his 
estimates  Mr.  Carroll  includes  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  only,  not  including  Home  Missionary, 
Bible,  and  Tract  Societies.  The  annual  total  of 
all  missionary  expenditures,  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  thinks  would  not  fall  below  $15,000,000. 

Beferring  to  the  persistence  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  foolish  fashion  of  binding  the  feet  of  their 
girls,  a  writer  in  The  Baptist  Missionary  Maga- 
aine  (Miss  Fielde)  says  that  fashion  is  stronger 
than  law ;  for  there  is  no  law  in  regard  to  binding 
the  feet.  And  yet  women  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
renounce  the  practice,  except  as  they  become 
Christians.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  power¬ 
ful  example  ot  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family  helps 
to  keep  up  the  fashion;  but  Miss  Fielde  says  the 
women  in  the  Imperial  Palace  are  “all  natural¬ 
footed.”  So  are  the  Hakka  women  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  in  some  interior  villages  the  fashion  has 
died  out  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Half  of  the 
Bible-women  employed  have  unbound  feet,  and 
these  are  most  sought  for  by  the  missionaries  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  efiicient. 

The  Armenian  Christians  of  Turkey  are  objects 
of  special  interest  at  this  time.  The  Armenian 
Church  has  been  in  existence  1500  years,  and  it  re¬ 
sembles  very  closely,  in  its  faith  and  practices,  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  a  Patriarch,  and 
believes  in  transubstantiation,  absolution,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  saints,  penances,  Ac.  The  first  impression 
was  made  on  the  Armenians  by  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  when  some  of  them  were  led  to  see 
the  errors  of  their  Church,  their  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  liturgy  fell  in  with  their  previous  hab¬ 
its  of  devotion.  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem  sent 
them  a  young  missiouarj'  named  Stephanos  Care- 
bet,  through  whose  influence  Archbishop  Migre- 
ditch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  was  led  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Bible  with  the  Prayer  Book.  The  result 
was  that  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  er¬ 
rors  of  his  Church,  and  he  resigned  his  high  posi¬ 
tion,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  smalt  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Aintab.  It  was  stated,  says  The  Gospel 
lor  all  Lands,  at  a  meeting  in  London  this  Summer, 
that  three  archbishops  and  forty-three  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  their  priests,  had  declared  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Armenia  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognized  them  as  a  distinct  community. 

The  principal  mission  of  the  United  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  that  in  Egypt, 
though  the  mission  in  India  is  a  flourishing  one. 
Of  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  mission,  the  just 
issued  report  says :  “  Every  year  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization  is  evidently  deepening  and  spreading 
in  lliis  land.  Churches  are  being  organized  and 
naUve  pastors  settled  in  the  older  stations,  and 
new  stations  are  constantly  opening  up.  The 
schools  are  multiplying,  and  the  numbers  attend¬ 
ing  them  arc  increasing.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
nani Testing  itself  in  manifold  ways,  and  less  and 
less  objection  is  being  made  to  the  Bible  being  a 
text-book  in  all  the  schools,  and  iustimction  out 
of  it  being  a  portion  of  the  exercises  of  each  day.” 
The  Independent  notes  from  the  report  that  there 
is  a  growing  interest  in  the  education  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  women,  and  the  converts  are  giving  valua¬ 
ble  iissisiance  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  A  most 
encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  so  many  con¬ 
verts  and  students  are  taking  part  in  this  great 
work.  The  mission  is  divided  into  six  districts — 
viz;  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Lower  Thebala,  Upper 
Thebaia,  El  Fayoom,  and  Mansoora.  There  are 
in  all  41  stations,  22  foreign  missionaries  (includ¬ 
ing  14  teachers),  C  ordained  natives,  6  licentiates, 
end  127  teachers  and  helpers.  The  11  churches 
have  985  comm  unicants,  1,575  Sunday-school  schol¬ 
ars,  and  44  day  schools  with  2,218  pupils,  of  whom 
681  are  females.  During  the  past  year  the  natives 
contributed  for  all  purposes,  $7,951.  The  increase 
ol  communicants  by  profession  was  103;  by  cer¬ 
tificate,  17.  The  decrease  was  83.  One  adult  and 
142  infants  were  baptized.  The  Board  has  4  dis¬ 
tricts  and  17  stations  in  India,  with  6  churches 
and  304  communicants.  The  contributions  of  the 
natives  amounted  to  $1,440.  The  net  increase  of 
communicants  was  35. 

The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  has  is¬ 
sued  its  annual  report.  It  has  stations  at  St.  John, 
Hew  Brunswick ;  at  Christiania,  Helsingborg,  Got- 
tenberg  and  Stockholm,  Sweden ;  on  the  island  of 
Gothland ;  at  Copenhagen,  and  Odensi  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  at  Hamburg,  Germany ;  at  Antwerp,  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  at  Havre  and  Marseilles,  France ;  at  Genoa 
wnd  Naples,  Italy ;  at  Yokohama,  Japan ;  at  Hon¬ 
olulu.  Sandwich  Islands;  at  Valparaiso,  Chili; 
and  at  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Boston,  Norfolk, 
Wilmington,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans, 
Ban  Francisco  and  Portland  in  this  country. 
From  all  these  places  the  reports  indicate  substan¬ 
tial  progress.  In  Denmark  and  Norway  the  year 
hma  been  specially  fruitful,  and  marked  religious 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  both  countries. 
The  society  has  sent  out  during  the  year  886  libra¬ 
ries,  containing  31,896  volumes.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  libraries  shipped  is  13,532,  which  have  been 
•.vailable  to  266,466  sailors.  The  good  influence 
of  these  books  is  not  to  be  stated  in  figures. 

Mr.  McAll’s  Protestant  religious  work  in  Paris 
continues  to  attract  general  interest  in  England 
and  America.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford  says  that 
Mr.  McAll’s  methods  are  very  elastic— libraries, 
soup-kitchens,  savings-banks,  and  lectures  being 
among  the  means  used.  He  had  four  stations  in 
Paris  in  1872,  eight  in  1873,  eleven  in  1874,  seven¬ 
teen  In  1875,  nineteen  in  1876,  twenty-two  in  1877, 
and  twenty-three  in  1878.  Some  disreputable 
qnexters  of  Paris  are  said  to  have  been  materially 
improved  by  this  new  work,  which  has  now  been 
wstended  by  others  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles. 


BEMINISCENCES  OF  REV.  DR.  W.  C.  WISHER. 

Hii  Power  and  Wit. 

He  entered  uiK)n  the  work  of  the  ministry 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  continued 
in  it  five  years  before  he  went  to  Lockport,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  served  four  churches.  He 
was  longest  at  East  Avon.  While  here  he  dis¬ 
played  some  of  his  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tics  in  a  w’ay  that  has  never  been  forgotten,  but 
is  to  this  day  talked  over  by  the  old  people  of 
the  place  with  peculiar  zest.  In  the  town  tliere 
was  from  its  settlement  no  little  infidelity,  bold, 
vile  and  aggressive.  Its  advocates  were  zealous 
and  offensive  in  propagating  it  by  low  wit  and 
ridicule  and  misrepresentation.  This  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  challenge,  as  he  vras  set  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Gospel,  and  without  reluctance  or 
timidity,  but  blending  the  wisdom  of  age  with 
therashness  of  youth,  he  hastened  to  give  them 
battle. 

Obtaining  from  the  postmaster  the  names  of 
nineteen  persons  in  the  town  who  took  Knee- 
land’s  Investigator,  the  infidel  paper  of  that 
day,  he  read  their  names  from  the  pulpit  upon 
the  Sabbath,  and  requested  in  their  behalf  the 
prayers  of  the  church.  Of  course  a  great  com¬ 
motion  in  the  community  follow’ed  at  once. 
The  subscribers  to  the  paper  held  a  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  minister,  re¬ 
monstrating  against  his  course,  and  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  palmer.  This  letter  he 
took  into  the  pulpit  the  following  Sabbath,  read 
it  to  the  congregation,  and  then  devoted  his  dis¬ 
course  to  an  exhibit  of  the  paper,  under  three 
heads,  its  theology,  morality,  and  literature, 
showing  that  only  a  weak  mind,  perverted  con¬ 
science  and  wicked  heart  could  tolerate  it.  In 
a  letter  wTitten  within  the  past  year  by  Dr.  W'is- 
ner  to  Dr.  F.  DeW\  Ward,  he  thus  states  what 
followed :  “  The  next  Sunday  morning  found  me 
in  iwssession  of  a  perfect  shower  of  missiles, 
notes,  &c.  I  took  some  of  them  into  the  pulpit 
and  read  them,  adding  that  I  proposed  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  that  if  the  writers  desired  an 
answer  they  must  write  like  gentlemen.  They 
then  wrote  a  fair  letter,  but  directed  it  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wisner.  I  told  them  I  was  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  and  that  they  must  address  me  as 
Rev.  They  did  so,  and  I  took  the  letter  into  the 
pulpit  and  showed  that  their  statements  had 
long  ago  been  answered,  though  they  may  not 
have  known  it.  The  few  that  were  original  in 
Avon,  I  answered.” 

This  led  to  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity.  The  public  mind  had 
been  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  subject,  and 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  was  treated 
carried  conviction  to  the  hearers.  The  pungent 
application  of  the  truth  reached  many  sluggish 
consciences,  and  a  revival  followed,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  conversion  of  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  infidel  club,  and  the  addition  of 
over  forty  to  the  church,  some  of  whom  became 
its  strongest  pillars. 

Upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  Synod  of 
Genesee  he  was  recognized  as  second  to  none 
in  ecclesiastical  information,  sound  judgment 
and  wise  leadership.  He  was  unequalled  as  a 
debater,  ready  to  seize  upon  the  strong  points 
of  his  case,  without  diminishing  their  force  by 
introducing  unimportant  matter.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  characterized  by  clearness  and 
strength,  and  he  was  specially  quick  to  see  the 
defects  of  an  opponent,  and  shrewd,  aided  by 
the  inimitably  varied  play  of  his  facial  muscles 
to  expose  them  to  ridicule.  He  very  rarely  made 
a  speech  that  contained  no  humorous  passages. 
No  one  provoked  so  much  merriment  in  Synod 
as  he.  It  was  never  senseless,  but  always  told 
in  his  argument.  The  laughable  illustration 
combined  wit  and  logic,  and  aided  to  prove  the 
point  it  fastened  in  the  memory. 

He  was  counsel  in  a  judicial  case  in  1860,  in 
Rochester.  A  contradiction  in  the  testimony 
for  the  defence,  upon  whicli  side  he  was  engag¬ 
ed,  was  in  his  way.  He  t(jok  this  method  to  re¬ 
move  it.  “We  see  things,”  he  said  “very 
much  according  to  the  state  of  mind  we  are  in, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  forget  this 
when  acting  as  judges.  I  remember  soon  after 
my  settlement  in  this  city,  receiving  a  call  from 
a  young  man  one  stormy  evening,  who  wished 
me  to  accompany  him  to  a  neighboring  house 
and  marry  him.  As  I  opened  the  front  door, 
and  hastily  raised  my  umbrella,  for  the  rain 
w'as  falling  in  torrents,  he  took  my  arm,  and 
commenced  conversation  with  the  remark 
‘  P-p-pleasant  evening.  ’  Did  I  dissent  from 
him  ?  Not  at  all.  It  teas  a  pleasant  evening 
to  him.” 

A  similar  instance  occurred  a  few  years  later. 
A  minister  appeared  in  Synod  duly  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  adjoining  Synod  of  Geneva,  to 
present  their  Christian  salutations,  and  solicit 
the  apiK)intment  of  delegates  to  represent  each 
other,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
two  bodies.  There  was  no  immediate  response 
to  the  novel  proposal.  Dr.  Wisner  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  something  to  this  effect : 
“  I  don’t  know  about  this  matter.  It  doesn’t 
strike  me  favorably.  The  connection  between 
the  two  bodies  is  too  intimate  for  such  formal 
correspondence.  We  are  bone  of  each  other’s 
bone,  and  flesh  of  each  other’s  flesh.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  very  much  like  my  appointing  a 
meeting  with  my  wife,  and  rising  to  address 
her  I  should  say  ‘  Respected  Madame,  I  am 
happy  to  assure  you  of  my  high  appreciation  of 
your  great  worth.  Increased  acquaintance  with 
your  many  excellences  constantly  deepens  my 
sense  of  your  superiority ;  indeed,  I  know  none 
among  women  for  whom  I  have  so  profound 
an  admiration,’  and  on  he  went,  in  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  and  irresistible  way,  with  his  salutatory 
address,  until  it  was  impossible  to  give  the 
subject  any  serious  consideration — it  was  liter¬ 
ally  laughed  out  of  the  house. 

No  one  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  in  Lockport  in  1857,  and  heard  his  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  request  for  suggestions  to  aid  his 
work,  from  the  first  Chancellor  of  Ingham  Uni¬ 
versity,  can  ever  forget  his  description  of  the 
seal  and  the  motto  (or,  as  some  remember  it, 
the  highest  degree  to  be  conferred  by  the  insti¬ 
tution)  he  recommended  for  adoption,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  novelties  that  had  been  recently  in¬ 
troduced.  While  it  was  rare  sport  for  all 
others,  it  acutely  wounded  his  venerable  friend, 
and  convinced  that  he  had  carried  his  railery 
too  far,  he  manifested  the  Christian  spirit  so 
eminently  his  own,  by  asking  forgiveness  for 
the  wrong  he  had  thoughtlessly  done. 

Dr.  Wisner  took  the  deeiiest  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  exerted  himself  in  every 
way,  and  in  all  directions,  to  promote  it,  chief¬ 
ly  where  others  would  be  most  likely  to  over¬ 
look  its  value  and  imixirtance.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Council¬ 
lors  of  the  S^modical  College  for  Young  Ladies 
at  LeRoy,  uniform  in  his  attendance,  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  ^half  of  the  institution  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  higher  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  women,  not  only  of  Western  New 
York,  but  of  the  entire  country. 

Hamilton  College  and  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  lay  very  near  his  heart.  He  was  ful¬ 
ly  alive  to  the  demand  for  their  most  vigorous 
maintenance  and  increased  resources  and  en¬ 
larged  work,  alike  by  the  Church  and  the  State. 
He  recognized  their  vital  necessity  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  our  denominational  interests. 
They  had  no  more  appreciative  and  earnest 
friend  and  advocate.  His  counsels  were  high¬ 
ly  prized  by  his  associates  upon  their  Boards 
of  Trustees,  of  which  he  continued  a  member 
long  as  his  failing  health  would  allow  of  at¬ 
tendance  upon  their  meetings.  Not  until  he 


was  unable  to  do  so  did  he  reluctantly  sever  his 
connection  with  them.  Of  the  College  he  was 
a  trustee  twenty-five  years,  from  1852  to  1877— 
of  the  Seminary  thirteen  years,  from  1863  to 
1876.  Before  his  election  as  trustee  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  he  was  freciuently  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
tery  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

He  would  have  been  earlier  elected  a  Trustee 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  father  was  one  of  the 
Trustees  named  in  the  act  of  Incorporation, 
and  continued  in  the  office  forty-three  years. 
He  resigned  in  1863,  when  the  son  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Not  until  1876,  a  period  of 
flfty-six  years,  did  the  name  of  Wm.  Wisner 
disappear  in  the  annual  catalogue  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Seminary.  Remarkable  as  is  the  fact,  it 
is  suri)assed  by  another.  Not  a  catalogue  has 
ever  been  issued  by  the  institution  in  which  the 
name  of  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  is  not  among  the 
Trustees!  The  father,  of  Marcellus,  served 
from  the  beginning,  1820,  up  to  1865,  forty-five 
years,  (thirty-five  of  which  he  was  President  of 
the  Board,)  when,  at  his  decease,  the  son,  then 
and  now  of  Mount  Morris,  was  elected  to  take 
his  place. 

At  the  semi-centenary  commemoration  of  the 
Seminary  in  1870,  Dr.  Wisner  made  an  address 
in  which  he  delivered  a  message  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  then  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  assembled  upon  that  interesting  occasion : 
“Tell  them,”  he  said,  “that  my  heart  beats 
with  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  just  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  it  did  when  I  moved  in  the  Synod 
[Geneva,  which  at  that  time  embraced  all  West¬ 
ern  New  York,]  the  resolution  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  institution  itself.” 

Wyoming. 

“YEARS  OP  GRACE.” 

In  Wyoming’s  account  of  the  memorial  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Wisner,  D.D.,  my 
early  and  life-long  friend,  there  was  a  reference 
to  Dr.  Wisner’s  work  in  Niagara  Presbytery 
during  the  years  of  1840-1,  and  to  the  ingather¬ 
ing  of  the  cliurches  of  that  Presbytery.  There 
are  some  things  connected  with  those  years  of 
grace  to  Niagara  county  which  should  have  a 
record  in  your  columns. 

As  I  am  the  only  surviving  minister  who  was 
an  actor  in  those  scenes  forty  years  ago,  I  am 
prompted  to  give  your  readers  some  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  those  days  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High.  At  the  Fall  meeting  of  Niagara 
Presbytery  in  the  year  1839,  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Crawford  (of  blessed  memory),  who  was  then  in 
his  second  pastorate  at  Albion,  ©rleans  county, 
brought  forward  the  proposition  that  the  min¬ 
isters  and  a  delegate  from  each  church  meet  in 
convention  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  of  that  year,  to  inquire  what  could  be 
done  to  revive  pure  religion,  and  strengthen 
the  then  many  weak  cliurches  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  proposition  met  with  tlie  entire  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  present,  and  Lyndonville,  in  the 
township  of  Yates,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  At  the  appointed  time  the  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  and  was  opened  by  a  sermon 
from  the  youngest  member  of  Presbytery  pres¬ 
ent.  The  opening  services  were  the  earnest  of 
the  rich  blessings  that  were  to  follow  that  con¬ 
vention.  Two  whole  days  were  spent  in  prayer 
and  consultation,  with  a  few  strong  and  stir¬ 
ring  sermons  interspersed.  The  following 
plan  w'as  agreed  upon :  The  Presbytery,  being 
composed  of  Orleans  and  Niagara  counties, 
agreed  to  divide  the  work.  The  ministers  and 
churches  of  each  county  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  work  in  their  owui  county. 

The  work  to  bo  done  was  as  follows :  Every 
church  should  be  visited  by  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men  wliose  hearts  stirred  them  to  such  work, 
lu  order  to  be  ready  for  this  work .  ministers 
and  members  were  urged  to  renew  their  conse¬ 
cration  to  Christ  and  tlie  w’ork  of  saving  dying 
men,  and  they  were  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  go  w'hen  and  where  duty  called 
them.  2d.  We  were  to  begin  with  those 
churches  that  were  w’ithout  pastors,  and  spend 
a  week  witii  each;  visiting  from  house  to 
house  during  the  day,  and  hold  service  nights, 
thus  to  awaken  a  general  interest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  personal  salvation.  The  work  was  to 
commence  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  until  every  church  in  the  county  was 
visited.  The  membership  in  all  churches  were 
exhorted  to  be  instant  in  i)rayer,  and  pray 
without  ceasing  for  the  revival  of  God’s  work 
in  Niagara  county.  These  conditions  were 
faithfully  fulfilled.  In  every  instance  we  found 
that  God  had  gone  before  and  made  the  work 
ready  to  our  hands. 

The  subjects  of  this  work  of  grace  were  from 
all  classes  and  all  ages.  Whole  households 
were  reached.  Hardened  infidels  became  the 
best  helpers  in  work.  A  striking  illustration 
of  the  power  of  grace  was  seen  on  the  third 
night  of  our  first  meeting  at  Youngstown.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  sermon  there  came  in  a 
prominent  citizen,  who  afterwards  told  me  that 
was  the  first  Gospel  meeting  ho  had  attended 
for  fifteen  years.  His  object  in  coming,  to  use 
his  own  words,  was  “  to  see  what  the  Christians 
wore  doing.”  An  arrow  from  God’s  quiver 
pierced  him  through  and  through.  He  was 
seen  to  weep  ere  he  left  the  house.  The  next 
morning  his  associates  sent  around  one  of  their 
number  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  those  tears 
the  night  before.  They  soon  learned  from  his 
own  lips ;  they  were  tears  of  penitence,  and  so 
reported.  At  our  next  meeting  the  man  “  that 
came  to  see  ”  arose  and  told  us  that  he  had 
that  day  began  to  pray,  adding  this  request: 
Pray  for  me  that  I  may  alw-ays  pray.  Tliis  re¬ 
quest  was  like  knocking  the  keystone  from  the 
arch;  the  whole  arch  fell  in,  and  over  fifty 
arose  to  ask  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  fruits  of 
that  revival  was  over  one  hundred  added  to 
that  church,  which  had  only  some  five  male 
members  when  the  meeting  began. 

The  work  opened  out  with  such  inierest  and 
power  that  some  of  the  laymen,  among  whom 
was  Deaeon  H.  H.  Smith  of  Youngstown  (and 
not  of  Somerset  as  Brother  Norton  said  in  his 
address),  came  forward  and  offered  to  sustain 
Dr.  Wisner  and  myself  in  the  field  for  one  year. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  go 
forward  and  finish  the  work  that  God  was 
making  ready  everywhere  through  the  county 
of  Niagara.  Dr.  Wisner  continued  in  the  work 
until  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  which  he 
died.  The  churches  of  that  county  were  so 
strengtliened  by  those  added  to  them  that  they 
were  lifted  out  of  the  care  of  Home  Missions 
into  self-support. 

After  an  absence  of  thirty-four  years,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  to  return  to  the  scenes 
of  my  first  pastorate  and  to  the  churches 
where  we  saw  His  wonder-working  power. 
Most  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel  who 
stirred  up  themselves  to  take  hold  on  God  and 
were  mighty  in  prayer,  had  entered  into  rest, 
but  their  works  followed  them.  Their  sons  I 
found  in  tlie  eldership  of  those  churches  where 
God  wrought.  They  w’ere  worthy  sons  of  noble 
sires.  I  learned  from  many  sources  that  those 
years  of  grace  were  the  memorable  years  in  the 
history  of  the  churches  of  that  county. 

In  that  proposition  of  Father  Crawford  lay 
the  germ  of  all  those  rich  and  lasting  results. 
The  way  to  build  up  our  feeble  churches  is  to 
revive  pure  religion.  The  growth  of  churches 
must  be  from  an  internal  life  outward.  It  is 
growing  up  into  Christ.  Let  the  ministers  and 
churches  come  together  in  convention.  Let 


them  pray  and  plan  together  until  they  are  set 
on  fire  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  let  those  in 
the  city  go  into  the  towns,  and  those  in  the 
towns  go  into  the  country,  and  visit  from  house 
to  house,  and  exhort  all  to  attend  to  the  great  in¬ 
terest  of  the  soul,  and  you  will  find  that  God’s 
blessing  will  be  with  you,  and  churches  will 
take  on  strength,  and  religion  will  prosper,  and 
God  will  be  honored ;  and  He  will  honor  such 
labor  iu  His  vineyard.  E.  B.  Shekwood. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  LITTLE  FAULTFINDING. 

By  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Evansville,  lud  ,  1880. 

It  is  not  very  hard  work  to  find  fault — at  least 
for  most  people.  It  is  much  easier  to  tear  down 
than  it  is  to  build  up.  A  fool  can  do  the  one,  a 
wise  man  is  needed  for  the  other.  Many  men 
can  tell  what  ought  to  be  done,  who  are  very 
seldom  known  to  do  it.  It  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice.  It  is  easier  to  criticise  a  news¬ 
paper,  even  as  good  as  The  Evangelist,  than  it 
is  to  edit  it,  or  write  readable  articles  for  it. 

All  this  it  was  thought  best  to  say  by  way  of 
introduction,  in  order  to  assure  the  reader  that 
the  writer  knew  it.  But  though  all  this  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  true,  a  little  faultfinding  occasion¬ 
ally  may  do  good,  especially  if  it  is  given  in  the 
right  siiirit.  In  this  particular  case  it  will  be 
so  general  that  no  one  in  particular  will  be  hit. 

Now  the  thing  with  which  the  writer  wishes 
to  find  fault  is  the  column  of  Church  news  as 
given  by  The  Evangelist  not  only,  but  by  near¬ 
ly  all  the  religious  papers.  Take  up  almost 
any  of  them  and  you  can  read  item  after  item 
about  like  this :  “  The  church  at - receiv¬ 

ed  ten  persons  at  its  last  communion.  This 
makes  twenty-five  since  the  beginning  of  the 

present  pastor’s  (Rev. - ,)  successful  work 

among  the  people.”  Or  like  this:  “The  Rev. 
- ,  pastor  of - ,  is  becoming  very  pop¬ 
ular  among  his  people.  Last  Sabbath  ten  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  church,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  since  the  1st  of  June,”  &c.,  &c. 

Now  the  objection  raised  to  this  kind  of 
church  notice  is  two-fold.  First,  it  looks  like 
a  cheap  way  of  advertising.  Reading  a  little 
between  the  lines  it  says,  “  Look  here !  Behold 
a  successful  pastor.  If  any  other  church  wants 
me,  what  will  you  bid.”  It  is  beyond  question 
that  this  is  often  the  interpretation  put  upon  it. 
It  would  be  considered  so  in  business  matters. 
Suppose  your  groceryman  should  announce 
every  week  his  sales :  “  Mr. - ,  the  enterpris¬ 

ing  and  popular  grocer,  sold  last  week  fifty 
barrels  of  sugar,”  &c.  He  would  doubtless 
find  a  heavy  bill  against  him  for  advertising. 
As  I  iiave  read  week  after  week  news  like  that 
referred  to  about  some  church,  I  have  wished 
that  the  publisher  would  send  the  trustees  a 
bill  for  advertising.  Are  we  not,  brethren,  low¬ 
ering  ourselves  by  pandering  to  a  taste  that  de¬ 
mands  such  items  ?  How  would  it  look  for  the 
lawyers  to  tell  each  week  how  many  briefs  they 
had,  and  tlie  number  of  their  clients  ? 

The  second  objection  is  that  such  items  create 
a  wrong  impression  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
successful  pastorate.  There  is  a  very  prevalent 
impression  among  the  people  that  a  successful 
pastor  is  one  who  draws  a  great  crowd,  and 
adds  a  large  number  to  the  church  roll.  Sueii 
weekly  news  tends  to  confirm  the  impression. 
No  record  is  made  of  the  equally  important, 
yea  more  important,  work  of  moulding  charac¬ 
ter  and  building  up  saints.  So  the  people  rea¬ 
son  (and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  they  do) 
my  pastor  is  not  bringing  in  these  large  num¬ 
bers  into  tlie  church,  therefore  he  is  not  the 
man  for  the  place,  and  a  change  is  necessary. 
They  forget  that  it  is  a  greater  work  to  be  the 
means  of  transforming  one  soul,  than  it  is  to 
charm  thousands  with  elocpaence  or  add  hun¬ 
dreds  to  the  church  roll.  What  minister  would 
not  rather  succeed  one  of  these  quiet  workers, 
who  has  built  up  and  strengthened  the  Chris¬ 
tians  even  if  he  has  not  brought  in  an  army  of 
new  recruits,  than  one  who  has  numbered 
“  his  converts  ”  by  hundreds,  turned  into  the 
church  by  some  sort  of  “patent  process,”  with 
little  attention  subsequently  paid  to  them ! 

Any  faithful  pastor  knows  that  the  best  and 
most  enduring  results  of  his  work  cannot  be 
counted  or  measured.  It  is  wrong,  then,  to 
foster  the  impression  that  a  count  of  heads  re¬ 
veals  the  successful  pastorate.  Sometimes  the 
largest  count  may  only  mark  the  greatest  fail¬ 
ure. 

Among  the  many  causes  given  for  short  pas¬ 
torates,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least.  A  church 
secures  a  pastor  who  neither  advertises  nor 
makes  rapid  additions  to  the  roll.  He  finds  it 
of  the  first  importance  “to  strengthen  the 
things  which  remain  that  are  ready  to  die.” 
But  often  that  is  not  wanted,  and  he  soon  finds 
that  “  he  is  not  adapted  to  that  field.”  Let  us 
then  be  more  careful  about  counting  on  our 
fingers  and  reporting  through  all  the  papers, 
just  how  many  unite  with  our  churches  each 
Sabbath.  Possibly  this  may  not  be  the  high¬ 
est  proof  of  fidelity  in  our  work. 

But  would  you  not  tell  others  what  great 
things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us  ?  Certainly ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  suggest  to  any  one 
some  better  way  of  announcing  it  than  that 
which  is  so  frequently  abused.  But  of  that  it 
was  not  my  purpose  to  write.  All  that  I  wish 
to  do  now  is  to  find  fault,  and  leave  others  to 
think  about  it. 

RUNYAN’S  CHURCH  AT  ELSTOW. 

As  the  many  pilgrims  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  shrine  of  Bunyan  are 
aware,  the  fine  old  Norman  and  .Early  English 
churcli  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
dilapidation.  At  last,  partly  through  tlie  lib¬ 
erality  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  who  is  lord  of 
the  manor,  its  restoration  has  been  begun. 
The  roof  has  been  taken  off  and  portions  of 
the  great  walls  removed,  discovering  many 
features  of  special  interest  to  archaeologists. 
The  characteristics  of  the  quaint  old  edifice 
are  being  strictly  preserved,  and  the  work  has 
been  under  the  eye  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  Ancient  Monuments. 

The  myriads  of  Bunyan’s  admirers  who  have 
vainly  sought  after  souvenirs  of  their  hero 
have  now  reason  to  rejoice.  A  large  portion  of 
the  oaken  beams  and  woodwork— the  latest  of 
which  dates  from  1530— is  unfit  for  replace¬ 
ment  owing  to  the  decay  of  parts,  and  as  so 
many  visitors  have  asked  leave  to  carry  away 
fragments  with  them,  it  has  been  happily  re¬ 
solved  upon  by  the  authorities— Rev.  James 
Copuer,  B.A.,  the  vicar,  and  Turner  A.  Macan, 
Esq.,  churchwarden — to  use  the  solid  old  oak 
for  binding  a  new  “  Elstow  ”  edition  of  the 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  which  is  being  prepared 
by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co., 
London ;  the  profits  on  this  method  of  utilizing 
the  Elstow  oak  going  to  the  Restoration  Fund, 
which  needs  enlarging. 

Bunyan  was  converted  by  a  sermon  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  old  pulpit,  which,  with  his  pew,  is  to 
be  i)re8erved.  The  wood  will  make  a  hand¬ 
some  book-side,  and  to  guard  against  imposi¬ 
tion,  a  fac  simile  voucher  of  genuineness,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  vicar  and  churchwarden,  will  be  en¬ 
closed  in  each  volume.  The  publishers  are 
taking  pains  to  make  this  “the  ”  edition  of  the 
“  Pilgrim,”  for  which  an  eminent  artist  has 
designed  page  illustrations ;  and  a  new  memoir 
of  Bunyan,  containing  the  results  of  the  latest 
criticisms  and  investigations,  with  local  views 
of  interest,  will  complete  a  most  interesting 
production. 


COMPLIMENTARY  FRIENDSHIP. 

Much  of  the  friendship  and  affection  of  this 
world  is  well  set  forth  in  the  story  of  the 
Frenchman  who  offered  and  urged  upon  his 
poor  neighbor  the  use  of  his  carriage.  ‘  You 
must  be  weary  walking  so  much.  Do  accept 
the  use  of  my  carriage.  You  don’t  know  how 
much  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  lend  my  car¬ 
riage  to  you;  at  any  time  command  it.’  At 
last  the  poor  man,  feeling  very  much  worn  out, 
concluded  to  avail  himself  of  this  generous  of¬ 
fer. 

‘  Wliat !  lend  my  carriage  ?  ’  angrily  cried  the 
Frenchman.  ‘  No,  I  will  not  lend  you  my  car¬ 
riage.’ 

‘  But,’  saiil  the  confused,  almost  frightened, 
neighbor,  ‘  but,  sir,  you  have  so  often,  and  I 
thought  so  sincerely,  offered  me  the  use  of  it. 
Otherwise  I  never  should  have  presumed.’ 

‘Oh!  you  are  welcome  to  the  compliment; 
but  you  shall  never  have  my  carriage.’ 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  say  what  they 
mean  and  mean  what  they  say,  to  remember 
that  there  are  a  great  many  such  persons  as 
that  Frenchman  planted  round  in  this  world. 

^  A.  M. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THK  CHURCHES. 

The  following  churches  have  received  50  or 
more  members  during  tlie  past  General  Assembly 
year,  according  to  the  new  Minutes.  The  first  fig¬ 
ures  denote  those  added  on  examination,  and  the 
second  group  those  by  certificate  from  other 
churches.  As  will  be  seen,  this  increase  is  pretty 
widely  distributed.  The  faithful  labors  of  pastor 
and  people  have  been  blessed,  as  also  the  more 
notable  efforts  put  forth  by  evangelists  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  churches.  We  indicate  the  Syn¬ 
ods  in  whicli  these  several  churches  are  found, 
and  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  Minutes : 

Synod  of  Albany — Albany,  State-street,  27-23; 
Johnstown,  66-10. 

Synod  of  Atlantic — Hermon,  65,  all  on  profes¬ 
sion. 

Synod  of  Baltimore — Baltimore,  Light-street, 
44-G;  Westminster,  26-24;  First,  50-39;  Newark, 
53-5.  Washington,  Fifteenth-street,  59-2. 

Synod  of  Central  Now  York — Oswego,  Grace, 
40-10.  Syracuse,  Fourth,  29-24. 

Synod  of  Cincinnati — Cincinnati,  Third,  31-56; 
Fifth,  43-18. 

Synod  of  Cleveland-^Cleveland,  First,  94-52; 
Second,  42-38 ;  South,  52-10 ;  Case-avenue,  32-23 ; 
Woodland-avenue,  138-42 ;  Wellsville,  25-26. 

Synod  of  Colorado — Leadville,  6-60. 

Synod  of  Columbia — Lapwai,  41-12. 

Synod  of  Columbus — Columbus,  Second,  20-30. 

Synod  of  Erie — Allegheny  Valley,  57-7.  Oil  City, 
42  12.  Titusville,  34-16. 

Synod  of  Geneva — Newark,  92-18.  Sodus,  37- 
21.  Wayne,  56-7.  Corning,  42-8. 

Synod  of  Illinois  Central — Peoria,  Calvary,  45-12. 

Synod  of  Illinois  North — Chicago,  Third,  114- 
150;  Eighth,  20-15;  Jefferson  Park,  16-14;  Sec¬ 
ond,  27-50.  Rockford,  First,  31-28. 

Synod  of  Illinois  South — Kansas,  62. 

Synod  of  Indiana  North — Crawfordsville,  Cen¬ 
tral,  30-23.  Bourbon,  40-11. 

Synod  of  Indiana  South — Indianapolis,  Second, 
27-28.  Richmond,  30-20. 

Synod  of  Kans:^ — Newton,  22-32.  Lamed,  47-27. 

Synod  of  Kentucky — Newport,  39-18. 

Synod  of  Long  Island — Brooklyn,  Lafayette-av- 
enue,  35-53;  Hopkins-street,  82;  Tqbernacle,  29- 
36 ;  First,  Henry  street,  26-27 ;  Memorial,  15-38 ; 
Ainslie-street,  39-32. 

Synod  of  Michigan — Detroit,  Fort-street,  54-30; 
Central,  45-28 ;  First,  52-28;  Westminster,  17-39. 
Howell,  51. 

Synod  of  Minnesota — Mankato,  40-15.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Westminster,  10-40;  House  of  Hope,  42-36. 

Synod  of  Missouri — Kansas  City,  First,  59-72. 
St.  Louis,  First,  22-39;  Walnut-street,  57-36;  Sec¬ 
ond,  55-52;  Lafayette  Park,  42-19;  North,  48-28. 

Synod  of  Nebraska — Grand  Island,  30-21. 

Synod  of  New  Jersey — Jersey  City,  Third,  26- 
36.  East  Orange,  34-31.  Phillipsburg,  58-23. 

Synod  of  New  York — University-place,  51-16; 
Fifth-avenue,  29-61;  Central,  19-47;  Brick,  39-16; 
Tliirteenth -street,  36-36;  Madison  -  street,  45-7; 
North,  26-27;  Madlson-square,  44-28;  Covenant, 
36-13;  Fourth,  46-15;  Union,  13-38. 

Synod  of  the  Pacific — Oakland,  First,  42-56.  San 
Francisco,  Calvary,  21-11 ;  Central,  57-38.  San 
Jose,  23-17, 

Synod  of  Philadelphia — .4thens,  71-5;  Summit 
Hill,  48-7;  Philadelphia  Union,  30-20;  Bethany, 
99-42 ;  Tenth,  29-25 ;  Walnut-street,  28-75 ;  West¬ 
minster,  38-17 ;  North-Broad-street,  54-29 ;  North- 
minster,  20-30;  Oxford,  23-28;  Cohocksink,  35- 
31;  Olivet,  29-28;  Central,  16-36;  Sixty-third- 
street,  20-40;  Corintliian-avenue,  111-6;  North- 
Tenth-stroet,  36-16 ;  Tfemple,  52-13 ;  Coleraine, 
65-2 ;  Marietta,  51-5. 

Synod  of  Pittsburg — Lawrencevllle,  32-35.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  East  Liberty,  32-45.  Wheeling,  First,  30-34. 

Synod  of  Tennessee — Knoxville,  Second,  36-24. 

Synod  of  Toledo — Bowling  Green,  37-16. 

Synod  of  Western  New  York — Buffalo,  Lafay- 
otte-street,  32-22.  Corfu,  73-6.  Bradford,  5-109. 
Rochester,  Brick,  38-23. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  met  in  the  church  of 
Waddington,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  3,  and 
continued  till  Thursday  night.  Rev.  Dr.  Tryon  Ed¬ 
wards  preached  tlie  opening  sermon,  in  the  absence  of 
Rev.  D.  A.  Ferguson,  the  outgoing  moderator,  who  was 
detained  by  the  illness  of  his  wife ;  and  at  this  writing 
she  has  departed  to  the  heavenly  rest.  Dr.  Edwards 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Bev.  C.  H.  Gaston  clerk 
pro  tern.  The  attendance  of  members  was  below  the 
average,  the  place  being  at  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  our  field.  But  the  attendance  of  the  people,  as  is 
usual  in  our  bounds,  was  very  large.  No  business  of 
especial  or  public  interest  was  transacted.  No  appeals 
nor  complaints  were  presented.  Able  and  edifying  pa¬ 
pers  on  topics  of  current  interest  were  read.  A  deeper 
spirituality  in  our  churches,  A  plea  to  our  Christian 
young  men.  The  Gospel  rule  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  The  Church  and  her  baptized  children,  De¬ 
nominational  symbols  in  our  Sabbath-schools — such  are 
specimens  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Steps  were  taken 
to  inaugurate  Presbyterial  Home  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  to  establish  a  Presbyterial  Sabbath-school 
Institute,  with  a  view  to  increase  our  efiflciency  in  these 
departments  of  Church  work. 

Four  pastors  have  been  installed  since  our  Spring 
meeting.  The  present  aspect  and  future  prospect  of 
our  field  are  quite  encouraging.  S.  C. 

LORD’S  DAT  LAWS. 

The  old  city  of  Norwich  (Conn.)  has  been  stirred 
up  on  the  question  of  Sabbath  observance  the  past 
Summer.  There,  earlier  than  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
certain  persons  devoted  to  money-making  at  all 
hazards  undertook  to  run  an  excursion  steamer  on 
Sunday.  Against  this  proceeding.  Dr.  Leonard 
W.  Bacon,  backed  by  the  better  sentiment  of  the 
city,  made  an  energetic  and  effective  opposition 
In  his  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  In  the  course 
of  a  reply  to  some  of  his  critics.  Dr.  Bacon  thus 
clearly  defines  his  idea  of  the  proper  form  for  a 
Sunday-law : 

1.  The  first  condition  of  a  good  law  for  this 
purpose,  is  that  it  shall  extend  the  privilege  of 
the  weekly  rest  as  nearly  to  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  exigencies  of  society  will  permit. 
No  Sunday  law  exempts  every  one  from  the 
necessity  of  labor  ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  men  of  a  certain  line  of  business  (the  bar¬ 
bers,  for  instance)  find  it  no  small  hardship  to 
be  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  Sunday 
law,  and  petition  to  have  it  cover  their  trade 
with  the  rest.  The  most  that  can  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  law  is  tiiat  it  shall  make  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  rest  as  nearly  uuiversal  as  the  case  ad¬ 
mits. 

2.  The  second  condition  of  a  good  Sunday 
law  is  this,  that  having  interfered  with  the 


course  of  business  to  suspend  labor,  it  shall 
further  interfere,  with  special  precautions,  to 
prevent  disorder  and  vice  ;  otherwise  the  legal 
day  of  rest  becomes  a  day  of  no  rest  at  all,  but 
of  exhaustion  and  damage.  This  (together 
with  the  first-named  condition)  is  a  reason  for 
prohibiting  on  Sunday  some  things  which  are 
tolerated  and  protected  on  other  days. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  these  two  conditions 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  positive  Sunday  1^- 
islation.  Now  as  to  some  things  which  a  Sun¬ 
day  law  ought  not  to  contain  : 

1.  It  ought  not  to  try  to  enforce  any  relig¬ 

ious  duty  of  Sunday  observance,  to  compel 
men  to  “  sanctify  ”  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word.  One  reason 
for  this  is  enough — it  cannot  do  it  if  it  does 
try.  • 

2.  It  ought  not  to  try  to  help  the  Church  by 
any  discrimination  in  favor  of  church-going, 
expressed  or  implied :  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  every  favor  of  this  sort  hurts  the 
Church  more  than  it  helps  it.  I  object  to  it  as 
a  churchman. 

3.  It  ought  not  to  interfere  with  any  one’s 
enjoyment  or  amusement,  except  so  far  as 
such  interference  is  required  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  rest,  and  the  interests  of  public 
order  and  morals. 

There  cometh  to  the  ripened  heart 
An  Autumn  season  rich  and  rare. 

When  all  our  fruit  is  turned  to  gold : 

And,  tliough  of  leaves  we’re  bare. 

The  harvest  standeth,  waiting  till 
The  Reaper  at  the  Master’s  word 

Gathers  the  ripened  sheaves  within 
The  golden  granary  of  the  Lord. 

THE  PERPETUITT  OF  CHINESE  INSTITUTIONS. 

This  is  the  theme  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
last  North  American  Review,  by  S.  Wells  Williams, 
than  whom  no  man  living  is  better  able  to  form 
intelligent  conclusions  on  the  subject.  He  finds 
the  reasons  for  the  remarkable  duration  of  the 
Chinese  people  In  the  geographical  isolation  of 
their  land,  in  their  language  and  literature,  and  in 
religious  belief  and  the  power  of  a  ruling  class 
working  together.  After  speaking  of  the  geograph¬ 
ical  position  of  China,  Mr.  Williams  says: 

Isolation,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  question.  It  does  not  aecount  for 
that  life,  nor  furnish  the  reasons  for  its  uni¬ 
formity  and  endurance.  These  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  moral  and  social  teachings  of  their 
sages  and  great  rulers,  who  have  been  leaders 
and  counsellors,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
political  institutions  which  have  grown  out  of 
those  teachings.  A  comparison  of  their  national 
characteristics  with  those  of  other  ancient  and 
modern  people  shows  four  striking  contrasts 
and  deductions.  The  Chinese  may  be  regarded 
as  the  only  pagan  nation  which  has  maintained 
democratic  habits  under  a  purely  despotic  the¬ 
ory  of  government.  This  Government  has  re¬ 
spected  the  rights  of  its  subjects  by  placing 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  with  its 
sanctions  and  tribunals  ;  and  making  the  sove¬ 
reign  amenable  iu  the  popular  mind  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  sway  to  the  approval  of  a  higher 
Power  able  to  punish  him.  Lastly,  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  domination  of  all  feudal,  hereditary 
and  priestly  classes  and  interests  by  making 
the  tenure  of  officers  of  government  below  the 
throne  chiefly  depend  on  their  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  Not  a  trace  of  Judaistic,  Assyrian  or 
Persian  customs  or  dogmas  appears  in  Chinese 
books  in  such  a  definite  form  as  to  suggest  a 
Western  origin.  All  is  the  indigenous  outcome 
of  native  ideas  and  habits.  Underlying  these 
characteristics  is  one  general  idea  that  should 
here  be  mentioned,  because  of  its  importance 
and  power.  This  is  the  worship  and  obedience 
due  to  parents  and  ancestors — a  homage  given 
to  them  in  this  world,  and  a  reverence  to  their 
names  in  the  next,  which  are  unknown  to  a 
similar  extent  in  any  other  land.  Regard  for 
parents  has  assumed  the  sanctity  of  worship  in 
many  other  countries,  indeed,  but  in  no  nation 
has  it  exerted  such  a  powerful  influence,  and 
been  kept  so  long  in  its  original  purity. 

Though  the  strongest  motive  for  this  worship 
arises  out  of  tlie  belief  that  success  iu  worldly 
affairs  depends  on  the  support  given  to  parental 
spirits  in  Hades,  who  will  resent  continued 
neglect  by  withholding  their  blessing,  yet  in  the 
course  of  ages,  it  has  influenced  Chinese  char¬ 
acter  in  promoting  industry  and  cultivating 
habits  of  domestic  care  and  thrift,  beyond  aU 
estimation. 

It  has,  moreover,  done  much  to  preserve  that 
feature  of  tlie  government  which  grows  out  of 
the  oversight  of  heaven  as  manifested  to  the 
people  through  their  Emperor,  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  whom  they  regard  as  its  vicegerent. . .  . 
Another  indirect  result  has  been  to  define  and 
elevate  the  position  of  the  wife  and  mother.  All 
the  laws  which  could  be  framed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  women  would  lack  their  force  if  she 
were  not  honored  in  the  household.  As  there 
can  be  only  one  “  illustrious  consort  ”  named  on 
the  tablet,  there  is  of  course  only  one  wife  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  family.  Polygamous  fami¬ 
lies  in  China  form  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole ;  and  this  acknowledged  parity  of  the 
mother  with  the  father,  in  the  most  sacred 
position  she  can  be  placed,  has  done  much  to 
maintain  the  purity  and  right  influence  of  wo¬ 
man  amid  all  the  degradations,  pollutions,  and 
moral  weakness  of  heathenism.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  supports  of  good  order.  It 
may  even  be  confidentlj’  stated  that  woman’s 
legal,  social,  and  domestic  position  is  as  high  in 
China  as  it  has  ever  been  outside  of  Chr^tian 
culture,  and  as  safe  as  it  can  be  without  the 
restraints  of  Christianity. 

The  three  leading  results  noticed,  viz :  the 
prevention  of  a  priestly  caste,  the  confirmation 
of  parental  authority  in  its  own  sphere,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  woman  and  wife  to  a  parity 
with  the  man  and  husband,  do  much  to  explain 
the  perpetuity  of  Chinese  institutions.  The 
fact  that  filial  piety  in  this  system  has  over¬ 
passed  the  limit  set  by  God  in  His  Word,  and 
that  deceased  parents  are  worshipped  as  gods 
by  their  children,  is  both  true  and  sad.  The 
knowledge  of  His  law  can  alone  put  all  parties 
in  their  right  positions  ;  but  the  result  now  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Ham  may 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  blessing  of  the 
First  Commandment  with  promise  has  come 
upon  them,  and  their  days  have  been  long  in 
the  land  which  God  has  given  them. 

A  further  and  equally  powerful  reason,  Mr.  Wll- 
liains  thinks,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  literary 
class,  which  has  no  badge  of  rank,  and  is  open  to 
every  man’s  highest  talent  and  efforts.  This  has 
effected  a  complete  neutralization  of  hereditary 
rights,  which  would  have  sooner  or  later  made  a 
privileged  oligarchy  and  a  landed  or  feudal  aristo¬ 
cracy  ;  and  thus  it  has  saved  the  Chinese  people 
from  disintegration.  Literary  pursuits  having 
taking  precedence  of  war-like,  no  unscrupulous 
Cffisar  or  Napoleon  was  aole  to  use  the  army  for 
his  own  aggrandisement. 

To  the  three  religious  sects  recognized  by  the 
people,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Rationalism, 
is  attributed  the  remaining  force  that  has  been 
sufficient,  combined  with  the  other  causes  named, 
to  hold  the  Chinese  Empire  solidly  together  dur¬ 
ing  so  many  centuries  of  change  and  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  world  outside.  He  concludes : 

All  that  these  institutions  need,  to  secure  and 
promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people,  as 
they  themselves  aver,  is  their  faithful  execution 
in  every  department  of  government :  and  no 
higher  evidence  of  their  remarkable  wisdom 
can  bo  adduced  than  the  general  order  and 
peace  of  the  land.  When  one  sees  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppressions  in  the  courts,  the  feuds  and 
deadly  fights  among  the  clans,  the  prevalence  of 
lyiDi?»iPCRora'nce,  pollution,  and  other  more  seri¬ 
ous  crimes,  and  the  unscrupulous  struggle  for  a 
living  going  on  in  every  rank  of  life,  he  won¬ 
ders  that  universal  anarchy  does  not  destroy 
the  whole  machine.  But  the  same  truthful  ex¬ 
pounder  of  human  society,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  furnishes  us  with  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  declaration  “The  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.”  The  Chinese  seem  * 
have  attained  the  great  ends  of  human  gover 
meiit  to  as  high  a  degree  as  it  is  possible  f 
man  to  go  without  the  knowledge  of  His^ 
lation.  That,  in  its  great  truths,  its  rew  ” 
punishments,  its  hopes,  and  its  stimul 
acts  by  faith  working  by  love,  has  y 
ceived  by  them.  The  course  and  r 
struggle  between  the  new  and  the 
land  of  Sinim  will  form  a  remark 
in  the  history  of  man. 
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COKING  TO  DKINK. 

It  is  a  luxury  to  see  things  drink  in  a  scorch¬ 
ing  day.  There  is  a  dry  and  dusty  lowing  of 
the  cows  in  the  blazing  pasture,  and  on  they 
come,  Indian  file,  at  a  lumbering  gait,  to  the 
spring  that  trickles  out  between  the  gnarled 
fin^rs  of  an  oak-tree’s  roots.  They  thrust 
their  noses  into  the  water  and  draw  back  in 
great  draughts  with  a  seeping  sound  that  is 
pleasant  to  hear,  and  then  they  exhale  great 
breaths  of  satisfaction.  Up  comes  the  cud  and 
the  lower  jaw  begins  to  swing  from  side  to  side 
with  a  lazy  and  ineffable  content.  Then  a  horse 
with  sides  shining  like  a  bottle,  feverish  with 
flies  and  fervor,  trots  up  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 
Down  goes  his  muzzle  into  the  spring,  and  his 
ears  work  back  and  forth  like  the  tri^ers  of  a 
couple  of  pistols  in  a  two-handed  flght.  With 
every  motion  a  swallow  of  water  slips  down  liis 
throat.  Then  a  bee  blunders  humdrumming 
along,  takes  a  drink,  and  then  the  bit  of  a 
honey-maker  flies  off  in  an  uncertain  way  into 
the  broad  sunshine.  A  slab-sided  dog,  fresh 
from  indulging  his  curiosity  and  claws  in  a 
woodchuck  hole,  straggles  up  with  a  laughing 
expression  on  his  foxy  face  that  suggests  hyste¬ 
rics,  and  his  narrow  tongue,  as  long  and  as  red 
as  a  ribbon,  laps  up  the  water  sixty  licks  to  a 
minute.  A  speckled  hen,  her  feathers  in  dis¬ 
habille,  creeps  through  the  fence  with  a  solilo¬ 
quizing  cluck  as  if  she  walked  by  clock-work, 
lowers  her  head,  gets  a  bill  full,  and  then  lifts 
it  to  let  the  water  go  down  and  the  thanks  go 
up.  This  piety  of  poultry  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  my  boyhood  by  a  zealous  neighbor  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  It  was  much  as 
if  he  had  told  me  that  the  old  sweep,  returning 
from  the  well  to  its  normal  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  was  giving  thanks  for  the  full  bucket. 
Near  the  spring  is  a  wild  strawberry,  and  look¬ 
ing  closely  you  will  see  a  little  white  thread  of 
a  root  hanging  down  with  its  end  in  the  spring. 
It  is  the  messenger  that  strawberry  has  sent 
for  a  drink.  Then  comes  a  haymaker  from  the 
neighboring  meadow,  his  broad  back  lettered 
with  a  woolen -yam  X,  and  down  he  goes  upon 
all-fours  and  drinks  like  a  pump.  Last,  a  pork¬ 
er,  whose  trough  has  run  dry  of  its  pityroid 
refreshment,  grunts  its  way  to  the  water,  plants 
two  dirty  feet  in  it,  thrusts  in  its  snout  up  to 
the  eyes,  riles  and  defiles  the  pure  water  be¬ 
yond  recognition,  and  then  drinks  with  infinite 
gusto.  What  a  hog  a  hog  is  ! 

The  bobolinks  are  swinging  upon  the  reeds 
in  the  dry  marsh,  and  ringing  their  small 
bells  at  intervals,  but  they  do  not  venture  to 
the  spring.  Here  comes  a  chipping-bird,  skip¬ 
ping  by  fits  and  starts,  and  a  robin,  wound  up 
to  go  intermittingly  as  if  lie  were  rigged  with 
castors.  On  the  tiptop  of  a  dead  hemlock  are 
two  black  dots,  as  if  the  very  punctuation  that 
put  a  period  to  the  poor  tree’s  life.  One  of 
them  makes  a  wide  blot  upon  the  air  as  he 
spreads  his  wings  and  flies  down.  It  is  a  crow. 
He  is  bound  for  a  drink.  He  alights  doubtful¬ 
ly,  and  then  walks  in  a  grave,  monkish  way, 
one  foot  after  the  other,  like  anybody,  and 
solemnly  refreshes  himself.  How  it  would 
scare  you  to  see  a  sparrow  pace  it  off  like  a 
crow  !— B.  F.  Taylor. 


PEACH  CULTUKE  AT  THE  AHHEBST  COLLEGE 
ORCHARD. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  orchard  itself  to 
attract  special  attention,  but  its  history,  with 
an  account  of  its  present  condition,  may  fur¬ 
nish  facts  which  will  enable  others  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  methods  of  growing  this 
most  delicious  fruit. 

The  orchard  consists  of  180  trees,  of  which 
50  were  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1809,  while  the 
remainder  have  been  planted  within  the  past 
six  years,  the  last  lot  of  some  25  being  set  tw’o 
years  ago  the  last  Spring.  For  the  first  three 
years  the  orchard  received  but  little  attention, 
and  many  of  them  were  injured  or  broken 
down  by  careless  teamsters  in  working  among 
them.  When  the  writer  took  charge  of  them 
in  1873,  the  prospect  of  success  was  anj'thing 
but  promising. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  cut  away  the  nu¬ 
merous  suckers  that  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  from  the  I’oots,  and  to  cut  back  the  top  so 
as  to  give  the  head  a  close,  compact  form. 
With  good  cultivation  a  rapid  change  took 
place,  and  some  of  the  trees  that  then  appear¬ 
ed  diseased  and  sickly  are  now  in  perfect  health 
and  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

Very  little  manure  has  been  used,  and  in 
some  cases  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  together 
with  other  causes,  perhaps,  has  caused  the 
trees  to  assume  the  sickly  j’ellowish  appear¬ 
ance  of  trees  attacked  with  what  is  called 
the  yellows.  Whether  this  appearance  is  due 
to  disease  or  fungus  growth  which  attacks 
healthy  trees,  or  whether  only  exhausted  or 
injured  trees,  is  a  question  that  has  caused 
much  discussion.  Certain  it  is  that  several 
trees  that  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of 
it,  as  shown  by  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit  and  the  small,  wiry  yellow  shoots  coming 
out  upon  the  main  branches,  have  recovered 
and  are  now  bearing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  the  past  seven 
years  to  prune  the  new  wood  back,  during  the 
Fall  or  Winter,  at  least  one-half,  and  in  some 
cases,  where  the  trees  were  one-sided,  to  cut 
back  more  severely  the  side  that  was  out¬ 
growing  the  other.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  trees  have  been  kept  close  and  branch¬ 
ing  low,  with  ^-igorous  young  shoots  in  the 
centre  as  well  as  at  the  extremities,  and  a  large 
number  of  fruit  buds  removed,  which  prevent¬ 
ed  injury  from  over  bearing.  This  pruning  has 
always  been  done  by  students  at  their  class- 
work,  and  not  as  thoroughly  done,  perhaps,  as 
if  performed  by  skilled  labor.  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  has  never  been  practised,  as  it  is  believed 
that  the  removal  of  a  large  amount  of  foliage 
from  any  tree  or  vine  during  vigorous  growth 
can  only  result  in  injury. 

The  trunks  of  the  trees  near  the  ground  have 
been  examined  twice  every  season — in  July  and 
again  in  September,  and  all  borers  destroyed. 
In  many  cases,  and  generally  in  those  trees 
most  diseased,  from  three  to  six  borers  have 
been  found  varying  in  length  from  one-fourth 
to  one  inch  in  len^h,  and  the  part  injured  by 
each  from  a  space  the  size  of  a  nickle  flve-ceiit 
piece  to  2>^  inches  in  diameter.  The  borer  is 
always  found  just  below  the  bark  and  is  easily 
destroyed  with  an  ordinary  pocket-knife.  Its 
presence  may  be  known  by  the  gum  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  the  injured  part  containing  its  drop¬ 
pings  or  chips. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  orchard  has 
borne  four  crops  of  fruit.  The  seasons  when 
they  bore  none  were  when  the  fruit  buds  were 
destroyed,  which  has  always  been  during  very 
cold  weather,  following  a  long  warm  time  which 
caused  the  buds  to  start.  At  one  time  they 
were  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  December, 
at  another  about  the  first  of  January,  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  March.  During  the  past 
season  about  one-half  of  the  fruit  buds  were 
destroyed  early  in  the  Winter,  but  enough  re¬ 
mained  to  give  a  fair  crop  of  very  large  peach¬ 
es. 

Since  the  Spring  of  1873  not  a  tree  has  died 
from  disease,  or  been  killed  by  cold  or  any  other 
cause,  until  the  last  Winter,  when  one  of  the 
original  trees  and  five  that  were  planted  two 
years  ^o  died  very  suddenly  in  April  from 
something  that  appears  very  much  like  the 
pear  blight.  The  trees  seemed  perfectly  heal¬ 
thy  and  the  buds  began  to  swell,  when,  within 
a  few  days,  the  trunks  turned  black  and  all 
growth  ceas^.  A  few  others  were  injured,  but 
have  to  all  appearance  recovered  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  large  patches  of  dead  bark  and  wood 
upon  the  trunks. 

Two  principal  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
(attempt  to  grow  peaches  in  New  England  are 
*e  injury  to  the  trees  by  borers  and  the  de- 

truction  of  the  fruit  buds  by  cold.  The  first 
•  very  easily  overcome,  but  as  the  weather 
nnot  be  controlled  some  means  must  be  found 
mrotect  the  buds  from  injury.  Planting  up- 
fclevated  land  has  a  tendency  to  overcome 
_ldifficulty,  as  in  such  situations  the  buds 
mre  more  fully  and  are  not  as  liable  to  be 
the  extremes  of  temperature,  but 
Bt  flavored  fruit  a  warm  location  is 


desirable.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested  to 
protect  the  fruit  buds,  and  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  effectual  is  one 
practised  upon  the  grounds  of  Mr.  William 
Knowlton  &  Sons  of  West  Upton.  It  consists 
in  standing  pine  or  other  evergreen  boughs 
among  the  branches  upon  the  south  side,  the 
base  to  be  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  and 
the  top  tied  to  the  branches.  If  the  trees  are 
trained  low,  as  they  should  be,  and  kept  cut 
back,  this  method  can  be  very  easily  practised. 
Tying  the  branches  close  together  and  covering 
with  mats  that  maybe  obtained  at  straw  shops, 
may  prove  an  easily  applied  and  effectual  pro¬ 
tection.  Both  of  the  above  methods  will  be 
tried  the  coming  Wint;pr  upon  the  college  or¬ 
chard. 

From  25  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  were  sold  last 
year,  the  price  varying  from  $1  to  $3  per  bush¬ 
el.  This  season  we  hope  to  gather  as  many 
more,  which  in  size  and  quality  will  be  much 
better  than  the  last  year’s  crop. 

Of  the  varieties  grown,  Crawford’s  Early  has 
proved  the  most  profitable,  and  other  kinds  in 
the  following  order:  Crawford’s  Late.  Old 
Nixon,  Morris  White,  Hale’s  Early,  Stump  the 
World,  and  Early  York.  Hale’s  Early  and  Ear¬ 
ly  York  have  some  seasons  rotted  ba«lly  on  the 
trees,  but  when  only  a  limited  number  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature  on  each  tree  they  have  ripen¬ 
ed  well  and  been  of  good  quality. — Prof.  S.  T. 
Maynard.  _ 


WHEN  TO  SELL. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  right  time 
to  sell  ?  In  general,  no.  There  are  many  arti¬ 
cles  that  constitute  exceptions.  Those  that 
cannot  be  conveniently  preserved  must,  of 
course,  be  thrown  on  the  market  at  once. 
Others  that  are  in  demand  in  certain  seasons 
only  will  be  governed  by  the  season  trade. 
But  the  most  common  and  valuable  products 
of  human  industry  are  always  in  market,  and 
yet  are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price. 
Such  are  the  leading  products  of  the  farm  and 
most  of  the  useful  manufactures.  As  to  these 
no  fixed  rule  can  be  given,  but  the  following 
suggestions  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
prudent. 

One  should  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  market,  especially  in  places  accessi¬ 
ble  to  him,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  places 
whose  trade  affects  directly  his  iocal  market. 
The  best  way  to  secure  this  is  to  take  and  read 
good  papers,  that  give  not  only  the  tabular 
market  statements,  but  also  intelligent  and  im¬ 
partial  comments  and  counsels.  When  neces¬ 
sity  compels  one  to  sell,  he  can  only  submit, 
regardless  of  prices  ;  but  in  all  other  cases  he 
ought  to  govern  himself  consistently  by  rea¬ 
sonable  probabilities.  Unless  in  the  face  of  a 
comparative  certainty  that  there  will  be  no  ad¬ 
vance,  economy  plainly  forbids  the  disposal  of 
a  commodity  at  a  price  that  is  not  more  than 
its  cost  to  the  producer.  Business  cannot  live 
on  losses.  A  certain  farmer,  who  always  pros¬ 
pered,  made  it  a  rule  to  sell  everything  he 
could  spare  as  soon  as  it.  was  in  marketable 
condition.  He  never  made  much  at  one  time, 
but  he  avoided  all  risks  of  rogues  and  fires,  all 
injuries  by  vermin  and  weather,  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  protracted  storage,  all  the  re¬ 
duction  of  shrinkage  and  incidental  waste,  and 
he  was  receiving  money  now  and  then  through 
the  year. 

It  is  safe  advice  to  say  that  every  one  should 
be  content  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit.  To 
wait  for  very  large  prices  is  dangerous  policy, 
and  especially  as  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  very 
bad  morals.  What  man  must  have,  his  fellow- 
man  should  be  willing  to  furnish  at  rates  that 
are  not  exorbihint  or  oppressive.  Business 
should  never  violate  the  principles  of  magna¬ 
nimity  and  true  charity. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Mortality  among  Infants. — Dr.  Nagle,  the 
Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Health  that  4,179  children  under  one 
3’ear  of  age  died  in  New  York  city  in  the  first 
half  of  the  current  j’ear.  Of  these,  958  were 
not  a  month  old  ;  144  were  in  the  Infants’ Hos¬ 
pital,  22  in  the  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital, 
and  205  in  the  Foundling  Asylum.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  the  deaths  of  infants  numbered  477  ;  in 
June,  1,512. 

Hallucination. — The  observations  of  physi¬ 
cians  who  have  had  esses  of  hallucination  un¬ 
der  their  charge,  show,  according  to  Professor 
Maudsley,  that  the  patients  cannot  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  objects  they  see,  the  sounds 
they  hear,  and  the  smells  they'  perceive,  have 
no  real  existence,  and  that  the  sensations  they 
receive  are  the  result  of  their  excited  nerves. 
Hallucination  may  aiise  either  from  an  idea  on 
which  the  mind  has  dwelt,  appearing  as  some¬ 
thing  exterior,  or  from  excitement  of  the  cen- 
sory  ganglia  ;  and  it  frequently  haj)pens  that 
the  patient  who  suffers  from  hallucination  with 
respect  to  one  sense,  is  in  all  other  respects  in 
a  perfectly  normal  state. 

Immoderate  Tea-drinking. — W.  J.  Morton, 
M,D.,  of  New  York,  gives  in  The  Journal  of  Ner¬ 
vous  and  Mental  Disease  an  account  of  investi¬ 
gations  he  has  made  on  the  toxic  effects  of  tea. 
They  were  carried  on  in  the  cases  of  five  tea- 
tasters  suffering  from  disease  who  came  under 
his  care,  and  in  observations  of  his  own  symp¬ 
toms  during  a  week  in  which  he  subjected  him¬ 
self  to  special  treatment  with  tea  for  purposes 
of  experiment.  From  the  tvhole  series  of  ob¬ 
servations,  he  draws  the  conclusions  that  (1) 
with  tea,  as  with  any  potent  drug,  there  is  a 
proper  and  an  improper  dose.  (2)  In  modera¬ 
tion,  tea  is  a  mental  and  bodily  stimulant  of  a 
most  agreeable  nature,  followed  by  no  harmful 
reaction.  It  produces  contentment  of  mind, 
lays  hunger  and  bodily  weariness,  and  increas¬ 
es  the  disposition  and  the  capacity  for  work. 
(3)  Taken  immoderately,  it  leads  to  a  very  se¬ 
rious  group  of  symptoms,  such  as  headache, 
vertigo,  heat  and  flushings  of  body,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  mental  dulness  and  confusion,  trem¬ 
ulousness,  “  nervousness,”  sleeplessness,  ap¬ 
prehension  of  evil,  exhaustion  of  mind  and 
body,  with  disinclination  to  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  exertion,  increased  and  irregular  action  of 
the  heart,  increased  respiration.  Each  of  the 
above  symptoms  is  produced  by  tea  taken  in 
immoderate  quantities,  irrespective  of  dj'spep- 
sia,  or  hypochondria,  or  hyperremia.  (4)  Im¬ 
moderate  tea-drinking,  continued  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time,  with  great  certainty  produces  dys¬ 
pepsia.  (5)  The  immediate  mental  symptoms 
produced  bj’  tea  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
dyspepsia.  (6)  Tea  retards  the  waste  or  retro¬ 
grade  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and  thereby 
reduces  the  demand  for  food.  It  also  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  (7)  Manj' 
of  the  sj’mptoms  of  immoderate  tea-drinking 
are  such  as  may  occur  without  suspicion  of 
tea  being  their  cause,  and  we  find  many  people 
taking  tea  to  relieve  the  discomfort  which  its 
abuse  is  producing. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Paste  for  Papering.  —  Paste  for  hanging 
paper  should  be  made  about  the  consistency  of 
cream,  perfectly  smooth,  without  lumps  ;  a  lit¬ 
tle  size  will  add  to  its  tenacity,  and  a  small 
portion  of  powdered  alum  will  help  it  to  drj’. 

Cooking  Chickens. — A  new  way  of  cooking 
chickens  is  to  parboij  them  and  then  drop 
them  into  hot  lard,  d  la  doughnuts,  and  fry  a 
few  minutes.  This  will  serve  to  make  variety 
in  the  bill  of  fare,  but  will  not  wholly  take  the 
place  of  the  favorite  method  of  browning  in 
butter.  Nice  gravy  may  be  made  by  adding 
milk  and  flour  to  the  butter  in  which  chickens 
have  been  fried. 

Boiling  Potatoes  and  Meat. — Potatoes,  anj' 
time  of  the  year,  can  be  made  mealy  if  boiled 
in  salt  and  water  and  drained  and  then  covered 
with  a  thick  towel  and  left  in  back  of  the  range 
five  minutes.  To  retain  the  color  of  any  vege¬ 
table  plunge  it  into  cold  water  after  boiling. 
Cooks  make  the  mistake  of  boiling  things  too 
much.  After  reaching  the  boiling  point  meats 
should  simmer.  The  toughest  meats*  can  be 
made  tender  by  so  doing.  It  is  alwaj’s  best  to 
under-season  rather  than  to  over-season  food. 
When  anything  is  accidentally  made  too  salt,  it 
can  be  counteracted  by  adding  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  vinegar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Meats  of  any  kind  should  not  be  washed,  but 
wiped  with  a  towel  to  preserve  their  juices  and 
quality. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

American  Institute  Fair. — During  the  good 
old  days,  when  Castle  Garden  was  poi)ular,  the 
American  Institute  Fair  there  was  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Fall  season.  The  present 
site  of  this  annual  exposition,  though  far  up¬ 
town,  is  more  central  to  our  teeming  popula¬ 
tion  than  Castle  Garden  could  ever  claim  to 
be.  And  the  Fair  this  year  promises  to  be  more 
complete,  extensive,  and  interesting,  than  ever 
before.  Improvbments  have  been  made  in  the 
building  ;  new  and  strong  stone  foundations 
have  been  laid  under  all  the  great  arches  that 
j  support  the  roof  ;  new  floors  have  been  laid  ; 
and  the  entire  building,  both  inside  and  out,  Ims 
been  repainted,  frescoed,  and  kalsomined,  until 
it  is  one  of  the  most  bright  and  cheerful  public 
halls  in  New  York.  General  Superintendent  C. 
W.  Hull,  under  whose  personal  direction  every 
arrangement,  no  matter  how  trifling,  is  made, 
says  that  the  number  of  applications  for  space 
is  quite  unusual  at  this  early  date.  These  come 
from  merchants,  manufacturers,  inventors,  etc. 
Machinery  Hall,  which  is  always  a  point  of  in¬ 
terest,  will  this  year  contain  many  novel,  curi¬ 
ous,  and  intricate  inventions.  The  Art  Gallery 
will  also  receive  special  attention,  and  contain 
an  excellent  collection  of  portraits  and  paint¬ 
ings.  The  Main  Hall  alcoves  and  platforms 
will  present  rich  and  rare  manufactures,  and 
odd  and  novel  inventions.  An  orchestra,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Arbuckle,  will  give  a 
concert  every  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge. — The  first  consign¬ 
ment  of  steel  for  the  suspended  superstructure 
has  been  delivered  at  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
the  Brooklyn  tower.  These  pieces  are  what 
are  technically  known  as  bridging  trusses,  and 
are  to  be  emploj'ed  to  stiffen  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  between  the  large  trusses,  which  hang 
lengthwise  of  the  river  from  the  suspender 
ropes  attached  to  the  cables.  The  pieces  now 
on  hand  are  the  lightest  members  of  the  su¬ 
perstructure,  weighing  each  23()  pounds.  Col. 
W.  H.  Paine  of  the  engineer  corps,  who  has 
charge  of  the  superstructure,  says  that  work 
cannot  be  begun  ui)on  the  roadwaj^  until  the 
arrival  of  the  heavy  Hoor-beauis.  There  has 
been  much  delaj'  by  the  E  Igemoor  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  caused  recently,  in  a  great  i)art,  by  a 
large  contract  for  the  Pennsjdvania  Railroad 
for  iron  and  steel  work  for  its  approach  in 
Philadelphia.  This  contract  blocked  the  way 
of  the  bridge  work,  but  Col.  Paine  has  received 
a  telegram  from  Midvale,  Pa.,  announcing  that 
the  railroad  work  was  about  finished,  and  that 
the  bridge  work  would  then  be  taken  up.  Mid¬ 
vale  is  the  i)lace  where  the  steel  is  rolled,  and 
it  is  :hen  transferred  to  the  Edgemoor  Iron 
Company’s  works,  to  be  (b  illed,  riveted,  and 
bolted.  The  floor-beams  will  be  hung  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  seven  feet  apart  from  four  sus¬ 
penders,  one  from  each  cable.  Some  of  these 
suspenders  are  now  in  position  near  the  tow¬ 
ers.  The  bridging  trusses  now  arriving  will  be 
used  to  tie  these  tloor-boams  together.  The 
superstructure  will  have  somewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trusses  upon  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  ;  but  in  the  centre,  where  the  elevated 
promenade  is  to  be  constructed,  the  super¬ 
structure  will  be  about  eleven  feet  higher  than 
where  the  roadways  for  vehicles  and  steam-cars 
are.  The  bridge  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
On  either  side  of  the  structure,  up  and  down 
the  stream,  there  will  be  a  roadway  for  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  space  is  19  feet  9  inches  wide, 
broad  enough  to  allow  two  lines  of  vehicles  to 
move  in  opposite  directions.  The  spaces  for 
the  railroad  are  12  feet  8  inches  wide  each,  and 
are  on  either  side  of  the  elevated  promenade, 
which  is  12  feet  higher,  and  is  15  feet  7  inches 
wide.  This  promenade  is  to  be  in  a  line  with 
the  central  part  of  the  piers,  and  a  stairway  is 
to  be  constructed  around  the  middle  support 
of  the  double  arch  in  the  towers.  Passengers 
on  this  promenade  may  obtain  a  fine  view  up 
or  down  the  river. 

Another  Test  of  the  ELEcn-Ric  Light. — Mr. 
Edison’s  hundred-horse-power  engine  is  get¬ 
ting  its  finishing  touches  in  the  Porter-Alien 
Engine  Company’s  shops,  Philadolphia,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  it  wall  be  in  i)osition  in  Men¬ 
lo  Park.  The  Sun  gives  these  particidars  : 
The  engine  will  make  OOO  revolutions  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  ('3’linder  is  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
With  this  ponderous  tnachine  Mr.  Edison  ex¬ 
pects  to  produce  the  power  that  will  enable 
him  to  light  up  the  800  lamps  for  which  the 
workmen  have  just  lai<l  eiglit  and  one-half 
miles  of  mains.  Fortj'-live  men  have  begun 
work  in  the  nearlj’-completed  factory  where 
the  lamps  are  made,  and  more  will  be  added  in 
a  short  time.  They  will  turn  off  about  700 
completed  lamps  a  day  for  the  present,  but 
Mr.  Edison  expects  to  increase  the  number  to 
1,200.  Mr.  Edison’s  new  te^t  of  the  light  will 
be  made  about  Oct.  1.  He  says  that  there  is 
no  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  lamps  ; 
that  the  carbon  tips  of  the  Japanese  bamboo 
are  perfect ;  and  that  the  new  trial  of  the  light 
is  not  to  be  an  experiment  to  see  it  it  will  burn, 
but  is  to  test,  on  a  large  scale,  its  actual  econ- 
oiu}'  as  compared  with  gas.  He  has  not  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  light  for  the  i)a8t  six 
months,  but  his  time  has  been  occupied  in 
preparing  for  w’hat  he  terms  the  commercial 
introduction  of  the  light.  Every  detail  as  to 
the  wire,  glass,  wood,  iron,  and  other  materi¬ 
als,  and  the  best  and  most  economical  ways  for 
fasliioning  them,  he  has  gone  over  hundreds  of 
times,  his  idea  being,  he  says,  to  have  the  light 
a  perfect  success  to  begin  with,  and  to  leave 
no  improvement  to  be  desired.  He  does  not 
w’ant  his  invention  looked  upon,  in  a  few  years, 
as  a  crude  effort  in  a  new  field,  like  the  first 
sewing-m  ichine  and  the  pioneer  reaper.  Of 
the  early  introduction  of  his  light  in  the  city, 
the  inventor  speaks  with  positiveness.  Spread 
on  his  table  are  working  diagrams  of  the  two 
districts  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  begin  work. 
The  first  district  is  as  follows  ;  From  Peck  slip, 
through  Ferry  street  to  Spruce,  to  Nassau,  to 
Wall,  to  South,  thence  to  the  place  of  begin¬ 
ning.  The  second  district  is  as  follows  ; 
Through  Mail  street  to  Park  place,  to  West, 
to  Rector,  to  Nassau,  to  Spruce.  There  will 
be  one  station  in  each  district,  where  the  power 
will  be  generated.  This  station  will  occupy  a 
room  about  25x100  feet  in  size.  The  building 
may  be  a  cheap  structure  in  the  rear  of  other 
buildings  ;  so  that  the  item  of  rent  or  pur¬ 
chase  money  will  not  be  considerable.  Can¬ 
vassers  are  now  at  work  in  the  two  districts, 
getting  the  names  of  tenants  who  will  try 
the  new  light.  They  report  that  most  of  the 
owners  of  large  buildings  are  very  ready  to 
have  the  experiment  tried.  As  has  been  here¬ 
tofore  announced,  the  purpose  of  the  Electric 
Light  Company  is  to  sell  power  as  well  as 
light.  Mr.  Edison  says  they  expect  to  sell 
more  power  than  light,  and  perhaps  eventually 
to  make  enough  on  power  to  be  able  to  give 
the  light  aw'ay.  Quarter-horse,  half-horse,  one- 
horse.  and  five-horse  and  seveu-hoi'se  power 
machines,  he  anticipates,  will  be  in  great  de- 
I  mand  for  keeping  ventilators  in  motion,  swing- 
I  ing  fans  in  restaurants,  running  sewing-ma- 
I  chines  and  turning-lathes,  and  so  on.  Since 
Mr.  Edison  has  considered  his  light  as  success¬ 
ful  commercially,  he  has  given  its  practical 
use  by  all  sorts  of  people  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  He  sa3’s  that  popular  prejudice  and  cus¬ 
tom  are  not  the  least  difficult  things  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  His  aim  has  been,  therefore,  to 
make  the  new  light  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
gas  in  its  operation.  His  way  of  making  a 
practical  test  is  to  cull  in  a  servant-girl  from  a 
neighboring  house,  or  a  laborer  from  a  field, 
and  pointing  to  a  lamp,  say  “Light  that ;  now 
turn  it  off ;  light  it  again.”  Every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  awkward  experiment  is  careful- 
i  I3’  noted  by  the  inventor,  who  at  once  sets  to 
work  to  obviate  it.  Should  the  Menlo  Park 
trial,  soon  to  be  made,  demonstrate  all  that  is 
expected,  Mr.  Edison  says  that  the  Company 
will  be  selling  the  light  to  consumers  in  New 
York  by  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  at  about  fifty 
cents^  per  1,000  candles.  The  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  candle  is  the  standard  of  measurement 
for  the  new  illuminating  power.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  candles  give  the  light  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  ;  so  that  the  equivalent  of  1,000  feet  of 
gas  in  the  electric  light  will  cost  $1.50.  The 
bamboo  burners  are  calculated  to  last  in  steady 
use  for  six  months.  Extra  ones  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  consumers,  put  up  in  boxes,  with 
sockets  complete,  for  fifty  cents  each.  Mr. 
Edison’s  electric  locomotive,  which  has  been 
running  over  the  track  at  his  factory  at  forty 
odd  miles  an  hour,  is  dismantled  at  present. 


He  is  fitting  up  an  experimental  freight  loco¬ 
motive,  and  he  is  going  to  test  it  on  steep 
grades.  , 

Prof.  MommseA’s  Loss.— An  intimate  friend 
of  Professor  Mommsen  sends  to  the  London 
Athenaeum  the  following  details  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  professor’s  library :  “  His 
library  must  reall3’ be  regarded  as  destroyed. 
The  ancient  manuscripts  from  foreign  libraries 
which  were  in  his  hands  are  partly  damaged, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  would  seem  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  having,  as  a  body,  been  practically 
saved.  This  was  the  case  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  manuscript  of  Jordanis’s  Gothic  his¬ 
tory,  w’hich  he  had  edited  for  the  ‘  Monumenta 
Germaniae.’  The  edition  is  already  printed. 
In  the  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions  the 
main  loss  is  in  South  Italy,  because  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  possible  to  collect  again  all  the 
materials.  The  collection  of  Swiss  inscriptions 
is  also  lost,  and  Mommsen  will  at  once  under¬ 
take  its  reconstruction,  and  so  soon  as  he  can 
get  away  he  will  proceed  to  Switzerland — not, 
as  the  papers  say,  to  North  Italy.  Mommsen’s 
MSS.  of  his  lectures  must  be  considered  as  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  tho3’  can  only  approximately  be 
replaced  from  the  note-books  of  his  hearers. 
His  collectanea  are  lost,  and  among  these  are 
unfortunatel3'  included  those  for  the  ‘  Rom- 
isches  Staatsrecht,’  and  the  Roman  history, 
and  most  valuable  critical  materials  collected 
f()r  the  edition  of  the  oldest  writers  on  German 
histor3'.  Many  steps  are  being  taken  to  re¬ 
store  his  library.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  decided  to  re-present  him  with  the  books 
which  he  received  as  a  member.  It  has  further 
been  suggested  that  workers  in  his  department 
should  send  him  such  of  their  writings  as  deal 
with  subjects  that  interest  the  professor.  The 
idea  is  being  put  in  execution  in  Germau3%  and 
it  is  hoped  and  desired  that  foreign  scholars 
may  join  in  the  movement. 

Central  Park  Statues.  —  Saint  Gaudens’ 
statue  of  Farragut  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and 
now  awaits  the  action  of  the  Park  Commission¬ 
ers  in  assigning  it  a  place.  It  was  presented 
to  the  city  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  ; 
among  whom  are  John  J.  Cisco,  Lloyd  Aspin- 
wall,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Cyrus  J.  Macy,  and 
Commodore  Nicholson. 

Sir  John  Steele’s  statue  of  Burns,  designed 
for  erection  in  Central  Park,  is  praised  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  in  the  artist’s  studio. 
It  is  of  heroic  size,  and  represents  Burns  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  looking  up 
in  a  contemplative  attitude.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  composing  the  beautiful  ode  “  To  Mary 
in  Heaven,”  commencing 

“  Thou  liiiRoriiiK  star  with  lessoning  ray.” 

The  head  and  countenance  of  the  poet  are  pro¬ 
nounced  by  those  familiar  with  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  poc't  to  be  w'onderfully  faithful  to 
the  original.  The  bronze  figure  will  stand  up¬ 
on  a  pedestal  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  $4,500. 

Social  Science  Meeting. — Among  the  topics 
considered  by  the  Sotdal  Science  As.sociation 
at  Saratoga,  Wedncsda3%  were  kindergarten 
schools,  the  education  of  women,  insanit3’,  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  statute  regulation  of  medical  prac¬ 
tice,  casualties  in  coal  mining,  &c.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lincoln  said  that  Memphis  is  now  a  clean  city, 
and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be 
again  scourged  by  yellow  fever.  President 
Gregory  of  Illinois  spoke  against  beginning 
school  life  at  too  early  ages.  He  thought  if 
children  were  kept  out  of  school  until  nine  or 
ten  3’ears  of  age,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  would 
be  in  advance  of  those  who  began  school  ear¬ 
lier.  George  T.  Angell  of  Boston  submitted  a 
proposition  looking  to  a  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  food  and  other  adulterations.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gregory  of  the  Illinois  State  University, 
read  a  paper  on  “  the  American  Newspaper  and 
American  Education.”  He  regards  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  as  the  best  and  most  influential 
in  the  world,  the  organ  of  the  best  brain  and 
freshest  thought  of  the  nation,  a  gigantic  force, 
the  good  in  which  probably  exceeds  the  bad  in 
larger  proportion  than  among  the  people.  A 
'high  estimate  was  also  placed  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  an  educator.  1 

United  States  Debt. — The  following  state¬ 
ment  shows  the  amount  of  debt,  with  the  in¬ 
terest  jiayable  thereon,  for  every  year  in  the 


last  twenty 

Debt. 

Annual  Interest. 

1860  .  . 

$59,961,402 

01 

$3,443,687 

29 

1801  .  , 

87,718,660 

80 

5,092,0.30 

43 

1862  .  . 

505,312,752 

17 

22,048,509 

59 

1863  .  . 

1,111,350,737 

41 

41,854,148 

01 

1804  .  . 

1,709,452,277 

04 

78,853,487 

24 

1865  .  . 

2,750,431,571 

43 

150,977,697 

87 

1860  .  . 

2,630,036,103 

84 

146,068,196 

29 

1867  .  . 

2,508,151,211 

09 

138,89-2,451 

39 

1868  .  , 

2,480,853,413 

23 

128,459,598 

14 

1869  .  . 

2,432,771,873 

09 

125,523,998 

34 

1870  .  . 

2,331,169,956 

21 

118,784,900 

34 

1871  .  . 

2,246,994,068 

67 

111,949,330 

50 

1872  .  . 

•2,149,780,530 

35 

103,988,463 

00 

1873  .  . 

2,105,462,060 

75 

98,049,804 

00 

1874  .  , 

2,104,149,153 

69 

98,796,004 

50 

1875  .  . 

2,090,041,170 

13 

90,855,690 

50 

1876  .  . 

2,060,925,340 

45 

95,104,269 

00 

1877  .  . 

2,019,275,431 

37 

93,160,643 

50 

1878  .  . 

1,999,382, -280 

45 

94,654.472 

50 

1879  .  . 

1,996,414,905 

03 

83,773,778 

50 

1880  .  . 

1,919,326,747 

75 

79,633,981 

CO 

From  these  figures  it  wall  be  seen  that  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,915,965,721.93  has  keen 
expended  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  be¬ 
sides  the  regular  expenses  of  running  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  recluction  on  the  public  debt, 
which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $837,104,823.68, 
since  August,  1865.  Reference  to  these  figures 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  tremendous  reserve  power  of  our 
Government,  which  may  be  brought  into  action 
in  case  ot  war  or  otlu>r  great  emergency. 


The  Perfected  Type  Writer. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


The  price  of  this  instrument  is  now  so  low 
that  no  busy  man  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


See  Uliat  is  Said  of  it. 

The  new  Type  Writer  works  admirably.  I  can  readily 
understani  that  every  one  wants  the  new  machine.  This 
Is  the  third  I  have  got  for  my  own  library,  besides  two  for 
The  Christian  Union  office.  Th  i  Type  Writer  Is  a  necessity 
to  a  busy  literary  man.  LY'MAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 

New  York,  May  12, 1880. 


This  comparatively  recent  offspring  of  modern  Inventive 
genius  Is  a  wonderful  comfort  to  those  whose  fingers,  like 
my  own,  become  so  wearied  with  long  grasping  the  pen; 
and  what  a  relief  It  must  be  to  editors  and  manuscript 
r.  aders  generally !  The  use  of  It  Is  easily  mastered,  and 
one  can  write  with  It  more  rapidly  than  with  the  pen. 

WILLIAM  P.  BREED,  D.D. 


We  hawe  now  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  Type  Writers 
manufactured  by  you  in  constant  use  In  our  offices,  and 
find  them  a  great— Indeed  we  may  say  an  Indispensable- 
convenience.  We  would  not  on  any  account  dispense  with 
their  use.  DUN,  BARLOW  k  CO. 

We  began  using  our  Tyite  Writer  nearly  a  year  ago,  and 
have  now  seven  of  the  machines  In  use.  We  gladly  testify 
to  their  value  and  advantage.  E.  BUTTERICK  &  CO. 


We  are  using  your  Type  Writers  In  our  office,  and  con¬ 
sider  them  a  very  great  help  In  facilitating  business. 

H.  K.  k  F.  B.  THURBER  k  CO. 


We  have  had  the  No.  2  Type  Writing  Machine  In  constant 
use  In  our  office  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  have 
found  It  a  great  success.  The  rapidity  with  which  copies 
can  be  made  and  duplicated  by  It  Is  of  great  service  to  us. 

PORTER,  LOWREY,  BOREN  k  STONE. 


I  am  perfectly  charmed  with  my  Type  Writer;  found  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  learning  to  use  It.  Would  not  be  without 
It  for  twice  Its  cost.  O.  C.  POPE,  D.D., 

Editor  Texas  Baptist  Herald. 


Send  for  Circular. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

281  &  283  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


land  all  Chronic  and  yervouM  Vxaordert, 

ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  srreat  nervouB  and  organic  octree, 

cu.es.  .mA 

RL  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Kshop  of 
r  Kicnmond,  Vs.,  Hon.  wm.  D.  KeUey.  T.  S.  Artta^ 

J^testlmonv  to  its  curative  power  from  h*'^ve*^beraol^ 

r  and  intrflIgence.’'-Zu<Wn  06.«rr«r.  “The  cure* 
r  •  talned  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  Uian  case*  o^tu^ 
Nome  UagoMinr..  “  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
w  ness  and  positive  results  of  ffis  tnatoent  — Bixfon 

OXYCEN  home  treatment  contains  two  months  supply, 
with  Inhaling  app^tus  and  full  directions  for  use.  ihis  new 

_  '®.5 » 

MMINISTERED  BY  INHAUTIOII  •  1109  an^nn^Cirard  8t,,  Philadelphia,  Par 


The  sKfest  iiiediclne  to  have  about  the  house  at  all 
times  Is 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

It  will  harm  no  one.  It  will  benefit  any  one  who  may  have 
occasional  attacks  of  headache,  vertigo,  low  spirits,  or  other 
ailments  resulting  from  irregular  action  of  the  bowels. 
Keep  a  bottle  always  In  the  house,  and  there  Is  a  family 
physician  near  that  will  save  many  dollars  and  much  suf¬ 
fering. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


g.t  PER  DAT  Made  Srning  Onr 


Platform  Family  Scab 

Weiphsaccuratly  up  to  85  IbiE,  l’» 
Ihondsomo  appeuranco  sellBitatNijrnt. 
Retail  price  .fS.  Other  Family  Scales 
weiRhina’iS  Iha.  cost  $5.  A  rcKwIar 
ItOOMFOKAGENltl.  Exclusive 
territory  given  free.  Terms  ^  rapid 
sales  Burtirise  oM  AjEcnts,  Address 
PoaiESTic  SCALK  Co.,CtDciaiiali,  0. 


CHEAPEST  BIBLES 


Ever  furnished  A*r<'nts, 


Extra  Terms  and  L;irM 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


RICHARDSON  &  ROBBINS' 

Table  Delicaciea. 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  GOODS  PACKED 
FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Boned  Chieken,  Potted  Ham,  Tomato  S019, 

“  Turkey,  **  Tongne,  Chicken 

“  Hams,  “  Turkey,  Plum  Poddiig, 

Rolled  Tongne,  **  Chicken,  in  1, 2, 3  u4 

Curried  Oysters,  “  Duck,  4  lb.  Tin*. 

ALSO 

Extra  Yellow  Peaches  and  Bartlett  Pears. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

BOGLE  &  LYLES, 

Nos.  87  &  89  Park  Place,  New  York. 

All  of  the  above  goods  are  packed  In  Cans  Soldered  om 
the  OVTSIDF:.  The  contents  can  come  In  contact  with 
nothing  but  Pure  Tin,  which  Is  perfectly  harmless. 

1880. 


Silrer  and  NickS  $6  to  tuSl  BACON  PIANOS. 


\I1  Stylet.  Oold,  Sliver  and  Nickel,  $6  to  t: 
'Chains,  etc.,  tent  C.  O.  D.  to  be  examined. 
Write  for  Catalogue  to  STANDARD  AMEK* 
ICAN  WATCH  CO.,ri*rT8BURQH,  PA, 


GREAT  WESTERN 


Send  etamp  fbr  Catalogue. 

Riflet ,  Shot  Quns,  Revolvert,  tent  c.  o.  <L  for  examination 


STOVK 


LEQ  REST. 
VERY  HANDSOME. 

mCKLE  PLATED. 
CARPET,  OIL  CLOTH, 
STOVE  BOARD 
I'ROTKCTED  FROM 
INJURY. 

10  cents  each. 

Sent  by  mail. 
Manufactured  by 

PALMER  &,SKILT0N, 

281  Pearl  St.,  N.  ¥. 


Francis  Bacon’s  Piano  Factory. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

BACON  &  RAVEN. - BACON  &  KARR. 

A  fine  assortment  of  New  Scale  Square  Grand  and  Cabin* 
Grand  Pianos,  of  unsurpassed  tone  and  workmanship,  con¬ 
stantly  on  band.  Catalogues  by  mall  on  application. 

1473  and  1475  Broadway,  near  42d  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  three  Elevated  Railroads  have  stations  at  42d  street, 
near  my  Factory. 


THE 


NEVER  WASTE 

Vour  time  or  money  rentinu*  R  farm 

BUY  on  your  O WN  TIME  and  TERMj^  a 

Fine  FARM  and  HOME 

With  the  BEST  MARKETS  almost  at  your  door, 
unn  nnn  APDCC  finest  Furmlng  Lands  in 
OUU.UUU  nUllLu  the  World.  Easy  payments. 
Long  lime.  I/)w  rate  ol  interest.  For  terms,  address 

O.  M,  BARNES.  Lausiug,  Mich, 

DR.  WARNER’S 


HERB  SBITllIU  CO, 

No.  46  East  14th  St.„ 
Uisrioi^  SQUA.IIE, 


MANUFACTUBEB8  OF 


Flexible  Hip  Corset 

Is  warranted  not  to  break  over 
the  hips.  It  gives  an  elegant 
Figure,  and  fits  with  perfect 
case.  Price  by  mail,  with  Plain 
Rust,  $1.2.5;  with  Tampico  Bust 
(Perfection  Corset),  $1.76. 

WARNER  BROS., 

.151  Itroadn  iiy,  N.  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

pARMINGFORPROFIJ 

XEI.I.S  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner, 
Breed,  Feed  and  Care  for  Stock^row  Frnltj  Manage 
Farm  BUBiness ;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
MAKK  MOKKV  ON  THE  FARM. 

Every  Farmer  Bhonld  have  a  copy.  860  Pages, 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philudelplila,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE 

SUMMIT 

Stove-Pipe  Shelf. -tbb  host 

convenient  article  ever  offered  to  Houee^ 
keeper*.  One  Agent  made  $144e67  in  ten 
t.  AO  freight  chargee. 

AddrcH,  It.  8.  IIABTZELL  A  CO. 

I3i  South  Third  St.,  PhUodelpbia. 


3  Sets  of  Reeds, 

A'lopg,  u  itk  complttc  nm.^icalt 
outfit,  for  $8:i.  >  Send  tot 
Marchai,  &  Smith,  8  ICestt 
nth  SL.  N.  Y.  I 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

t 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  Ae. 

49-  Particular  attention  Is  invited  to  our  Patented  Ptmcm 
of  Electro- Plating  Spoom  and  Forkt,  by  which  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extka  coat  of  silveb.  Tkli 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durabls 
than  those  ot  any  other  manufacture,  .  hlle  the  IncreaaeA 
cost  Is  relatively  small.  This  method  ot  plating  we  applj 
to  the  1,  8  and  12  ox.  plate,  as  required.  ' 

To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  “  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XU.” 

49*  FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  InstitMt* 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  Inclusive,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

49-  Extract  from  the  American  Institute  Report:  “Their 
Porcelalu-Llned,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 
possess  all  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.’*. . .  . . . ."  W* 
consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  for  tk 
best  made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe.  In  the  world." 


JENNINGS’  SANIXARY  HEFOX, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

94  Beekman  St.,  Now  York. 
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JENNINGS’  TRAPLESS 
WATER  CLOSET. 


PLUMBERS’  GOODS 
having  for  their  object  cleanliness, 
'^durability,  .and  exclusion  of  SEWER  G 


SEEN  THE  BEST  COAL  EARLOR  STOi/EE 


'  guaranteed 

UNEOUALEO  OPERATION, 
''  beauty,  EC ONOM'r;DURABILITK 

Sold  bydealers  eyeryinh-ere 


1.000,000*' 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  ot  different  ages,  pure 
brod,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 
ElOHTT. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 


T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SYPHER  &  CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  ot 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  in  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 
Cabin,  860,  870,  880  ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  828. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  865  and  865.  Excursion,  8100  and  8100. 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rate*. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Greea. 

ROBERT  PATON  &  SON, 

26  Grove  Street^  New  York^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

Sunday  School  aril  Lec¬ 
ture  Room  Settees,  Black 
Boards,  Ac.  Slated  Cloth 
$1  per  yard,  45  inches  wide, 

JUST  OUT!  OUR  SEW  REVERSIBLE  SETTEE, 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  on  application. 

R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  aod  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINB 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Geld  and  Silver  Monateal 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDIES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  THE  ARTIOLB 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


English 


■e-alann.  Kto«-loDe<l. 


'  ptlOM.  w%rrM^ 


Cborob,  eebooi,  , _ _ _ 

•d.  CttUlofM  with  TOO  (eatiiaooibls,  prieet,  ete.,  aent  frM. 

Blyiny*r  Manufaoturlng  Co.,  oinniniiatijOw 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  for  aU  pnrpoaea^ 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELT  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churcb«L 
'Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Karma,  etc.  FUUiT 
WARRANTED.  Caialocue  sent  Free* 
VANDUZEN  &  TIR,  Cinoisnati,  O. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TKOY,  N.  Y., 

8U0CE88OB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  auei 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  C^talogUM  seat  tre*  I 
parties  needing  bells. 


i 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Fan^Presbyteriaa  Council. 

The  first  of  September  restores  the  i>astor  to 
his  people,  aud  his  i>eople  to  the  luistor,  and 
sets  all  the  wheels  of  religious  and  secular 
activity  humming.  This  September  finds  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  various  committees  of 
the  Pan-Gouncil  as  busy  as  busy  can  be  in  the 
work  of  preparation,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  all 
Would  be  in  perfect  readiness  when  the  time  of 
meeting  shall  have  arrived.  It  has  been  de¬ 
cided  that  some  four  hundred  seats  shall  be 
reserved  to  be  had  for  a  certain  price,  and  the 
rest,  excepting  those  needed  for  the  Council,  to 
be  free  to  all. 

The  following  is  the  only  list  yet  published 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Council  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  is  not  more  or  less  defective  or  inac¬ 
curate  : 

WUllam  M.  Paxton,  D.D . New  York  City. 

8.  Ireneeus  Prime,  D.D .  “ 

John  Hall.  D.D . 

John  0.  Lowrle,  D  D .  " 

Thomas  S.  HasUnge.  D.D .  “ 

Henry  A.  Nelson,  D  D . Oeneva,  N.  T, 

Wm.  H  Oreen,  D.D.,  LL.D . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Vllleroy  Bee^,  D.D . Camden,  N.  J. 

James  B.  Shaw,  D.D . . B, Chester,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  MusgiaTe.  D.D.,  LL.D . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  P.  Breed,  D.D .  “ 

Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D .  “ 

Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  D.D .  “ 

Joseph  T.  Smith,  D  D .  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  J.  Brownson,  D.D . Washington,  Pa. 

Arthur  Mitchell,  D  D  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D . Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Samuel  J.  Nicoolls,  D.D .  .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D . Detroit,  Mich. 

Aaron  L.  Lindsley,  D.D . Portland,  Oregon. 

George  Junkin,  Esq . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  E.  Tenbrook,  Esq .  “ 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge . New  York  City. 

Chaunoey  N.  Olds . Columbus,  Ohio. 

“  Wm.  Strong,  LL.D.,  Supreme  Court  D.  3.  A.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Thomas  W,  Ferry,  Ex-President  of  the  Senate,  U.  S.  A. 
“  Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster  General,  C.  8  A. 

Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  LL.D.,  GkiTerncr  of  New  Jersey. 
Professor  Stephen  Alexander,  LL.D. 


Hon.  Stanley  Mathews,  LL.D . Ohio. 

“  Benjamin  Harrison . Indiana. 


“  James  Blchardson. 

“  Lewis  B.  Parsons. 

HoTey  K.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Prot.  Ormond  Beatty,  LL.D. 

T.  Cbarleton  Henry,  Esq. 

Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL.D. 

Prof.  Thoo-lore  W.  Dwight,  LL.D . New  York  City. 

Henry  Ivison,  Ksq .  “ 

Henry  Day,  .  “ 

The  instability  and  uncertainty  of  human 
afiEairs  finds  sad  illustration  in  the  following 
catalogue  of  deaths  of  members  of  the  General 
Committee  (given  in  order  of  date)  since  their 
appointment  by  the  Edinburgh  Council  three 
years  ago : 

Morris  Patterson,  Esq.,  Oct.  23,  1878. 

Bev.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Dec.  22,  1878. 

Henry  B.  Webster,  Esq.,  at  Canada,  Jan.  3, 1879. 

Ber.  E.  B.  Beadle,  D.D.,  Jan.  6,  1879. 

Bev.  Alexander  Topp,  of  Toronto,  Oct.  6, 1879. 

James  Lenox,  Esq  ,  Feb  17,  1880. 

Bev.  Mancius  Hutton,  D.D.,  April  11, 1880. 

Bev.  Henry,  A.  Boardman,  D.D.,  June  IS,  1880. 

Bey.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  August  31,  1880. 

But  these  worthies  are  now  taking  glorious 
part  in  the  exercise  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  Church  of  the  First-born  in  heaven. 

Wm.  P.  Breed. 


▲  CALL  TO  FSATEE  FOE  THE  FEESBTIERIAN 
ALUANCE. 

This  notable  gathering,  set  down  for  next 
week  at  Philadelphia,  may  result  in  great 
good ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  of  very 
little  advantage  and  influence  in  forwarding 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  the  earth.  Quite 
as  much  will  dejiend  uixm  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  its  devotional  meetings  and  its  free  discus¬ 
sions,  as  on  the  ability  and  tenor  of  the  m  ny 
paiiers  to  be  presented.  Very  projierly  there  is 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  as  the 
officials  of  the  Council,  and  of  some  of  our  min¬ 
isters  and  Church  members,  lest  the  occasion 
should  prove  less  profitable  as  a  bond  of  bro¬ 
therhood,  a  stimulant  to  activity,  and  an  in¬ 
centive  to  spiritual  attainments,xhan  it  should, 
aud  hence  this  call  to  prayer  addressed  “to  the 
Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  laud.” 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  overlooked,  but  meet 
with  a  hearty  compliance  on  the  part  of  church¬ 
es  and  individuals.  It  is  as  follows : 

J)ear  Brethren :  The  second  General  Council  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance  will  meet  in  Philadei- 
phia  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23d.  At  that  meeting 
there  will  be  present  a  large  number  of  ministers 
and  elders  who  will  have  travelled  over  many  lands 
and  seas,  that  they  may  consult  together  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  to  ths  churches  forming  the 
Alliance.  Among  these  brethren  will  be  not  a  few 
of  the  most  eminent  and  honored  ministers  and 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many  of 
the  subjects  that  will  engage  their  attention  con¬ 
cern  the  doctrine  and  tlie  work  of  the  Church,  and 
the  deliberations  of  such  brethren,  on  such  topics, 
can  hardly  fail  of  having  an  influence  lasting  and 
spreading  far  beyond  the  mere  duration  of  the 
Council  meetings.  That  influence  will  affect, 
more  or  less,  the  whole  Church  of  the  living 
God,  and  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  and  spir- 
iiuality  of  the  Council,  will  be  the  measure  of 
our  realization  of  one  of  the  great  ends  hoped 
for  from  the  Alliance — “That  from  such  a  Coun¬ 
cil.  hallowed  and  quickened  by  the  Bedeemer’s 
presence,  there  might  proceed,  as  from  a  heart, 
new  impulses  of  spiritual  life,  bringing  every 
member  of  the  Council  into  closer  fellowship  with 
his  Divine  Master,  into  deeper  affection  for  his 
brethren  for  the  Master’s  sake,  and  into  more  en¬ 
tire  conseei'ation  of  all  his  powers  to  the  Master’s 
work.” 

Anotlier  feature  giving  importance  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  is  that  this  meeting  in  council  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  different  Churches  of  the  Kefor- 
matioii  that  hold  the  Presbyterian  system,  is  a 
striking  manifestation  to  the  world  of  the  true 
unity  of  our  Presbyteriau  churches,  a  unity  of 
creed,  of  polity,  of  spiritual  life,  and  work,  and 
hope. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  ask  our  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  in  the  eldership,  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  our  churches,  to  bear  these  meetings  in  re- 
membiance,  aud  to  seek  for  us  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  by  special  pra3'er  on  Sabbath.  19th  inst.,  as 
well  as  during  all  the  session  of  the  Council,  such 
a  bestowment  of  heaveuly  wisdom,  that  we  may 
come  together  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  that  brotherly  love  may  be  pro¬ 
moted,  that  our  precious  opportunity  may  be 
wisely  used,  that  we  may  consider  all  the  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  brought  before  us  under  a  deep  sense 
of  our  responsibility,  and  be  led  to  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  will  be  in  full  accord  with  the  divine  glory 
aud  the  welfare  of  all  our  brethren. 

[Signed]  William  P.  Breed,  Philip  Schaff,  Geo. 
Junkin,  Wm.  G.  Blaikie,  Geo.  D.  Mathews. 


COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JEKSEY. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  8, 1880. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  opened  this 
day  by  the  President,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  the  old  students 
who  have  returned  from  their  vacation,  and  the 
new  students  who  have  just  entered.  We  miss 
tho.se  who  have  been  removed  by  death.  Their 
cla.ssmales  will  remember  them,  and  our  prayers 
will  rise  for  their  parents.  The  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  men  appointed  to  inquire  into  aud  report 
u^Hin  our  sanitary  condition,  have  published  to 
the  world  that  the  College  is  in  a  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfactory  state.  The  number  of  new  students 
who  have  applied  and  been  examined  is  161,  fully 
our  usual  number;  and  this  does  not  include  post¬ 
graduates  and  others  of  whom  we  know  that  they 
are  about  to  enter.  In  these  circumstances  I  hope 
we  shall  begin  our  work  without  distraction  and 
with  life  and  spirit.” 

Dr.  McCosh  then  explained  that  while  it  was 
the  primary  duty  of  a  college  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  to  young  men,  it  should  also  aim  to  con¬ 
duct  original  research  in  literature  and  science 
and  philosophy.  Princeton  had  aiways  been 
helping  to  advance  knowledge,  but  now,  vvith 
upwards  of  thirty  instructors,  he  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  original 
investigation.  He  was  arranging  at  present  to 
have  such  researches  in  biology  conducted  by 
several  very  able  young  men. 


BLACKBURN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  opens  with  a  large  increase  of 
students  of  both  sexes  this  Fall.  A  new  tide  of 
interest  is  gathering  about  the  institution :  it  has 
now  graduated  its  eleventh  class,  and  has  very 
promising  classes  now  within  its  walls.  As  an 
addition  to  its  fine  buildings,  its  new  Science  Hall 
of  three  stories  is  an  Increased  attraction.  We 


are  glad  to  know  that  this  school  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  people,  founded  by  Gideon  Blackburn  in 
so  imporUnt  a  region  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Is 
prosperously  fulfllling  its  mission. 


THE  BOWEEY  MISBIOH  AND  YOUNG  MEN’S  HOME. 

The  brick  building.  No.  36  Bowery,  has  been  leased, 
renovated  and  fitted  for  a  mission  and  a  lodging-house. 

It  is  to  be  a  free,  evangelloal  mission,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  idle  persons  throng¬ 
ing  the  sidewalks  in  that  vicinity  every  evening.  The 
street  fioor  of  the  building  has  been  arranged  as  a  chap¬ 
el,  and  religious  meetings  will  be  commenced  there  in 
October. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  a  clean,  comforta¬ 
ble,  and  low-priced  lodging-house  for  respectable  men, 
young  and  old ;  who,  on  account  of  their  small  incomes, 
are  now  compelled  to  lodge  in  houses  where  ardent 
spirits  are  sold  and  where  the  infiuences  are  of  an  un¬ 
cleanly  and  immoral  character. 

The  lodging-rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Home  are 
furnished  with  good  new  bods  and  new  furniture,  and 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Fifteen  square  bed¬ 
rooms  are  fitted  each  for  one  person.  Several  larger 
rooms  are  fitted  with  two  and  some  witli  throe  single 
beds.  The  house  is  supplied  with  every  water  con¬ 
venience,  including  warm  and  cold  baths.  There  is  a 
large  and  pleasant  reading-room  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants. 

Single  rooms  and  sleeping  accommodations  are  now 
ready  to  be  rented  by  the  week,  to  persons  approved  by 
the  Superintendent,  at  prices  from  $1.50  to  $3,  payable 
in  advance. 

Persons  disorderly,  or  using  profane  language,  will 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house.  The  house  will 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean  in  every  part  of  it,  and  will  be 
closed  every  night  at  eleven  o’clock. 

The  expenses  of  fitting  this  building  for  a  mission  and 
a  lodging-house  have  been  large.  As  the  purposes  of 
the  buUding  are  benevolent,  and  its  income  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  remunerative,  contributions  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  expenses  are  asked  for  by  the  undersigned 
Committee  of  Managers.  Money  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Tibbals,  Treasurer,  No.  820  Broad¬ 
way,  who  will  also  bo  glad  to  accept  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  for  the  reading-room. 

New  Yorx,  August!  1880. 

Bev.  A.  G.  Ritlifson,  69  Second  Avenue, 
WILLIAM  F.  Mott,  83  Irving  Place, 
Edwabd  a.  Mobbison,  893  Broadway, 
Isaac  V.  Bbokaw,  28  Fourth  Avenue, 
Lewis  P.  Tibbals,  820  Broadway, 

JOHN  A.  FoBNEY,  113  Nassau  street. 
WILLIAM  K.  Bliss,  Secretary. 

H.  K.  RYAN,  36  Bowery,  Superintendent. 


The  untiring  “  Fool’s  Errand  ”  still  keeps  the  track 
(having  long  since  achieved  the  rare  eminence  among 
books  from  which  its  “  thousands  ”  may  be  stated  with 
“  three  figures  ”),  and  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbort,  the 
publishers,  have  had  to  make  a  duplicate  set  of  plates, 
and  are  now  printing  it  simultaneously  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  Presidential  campaign  has  apparently 
added  to  its  impetus.  Meanwhile,  Judge  A.  W.  Tourgee, 
the  author  of  “A  Fool’s  Errand,”  is  in  New  York,  se¬ 
cluded  and  hard  at  work  upon  a  new  novel,  which  he 
will  call  “  Bricks  without  Straw.”  The  author  wrote  a 
portion  of  it  in  Canada,  to  secure  the  copyright  there 
and  in  England,  in  both  which  countries  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  _ 


Current 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  new  Freshman  class  at  Hamilton  College 
numbers  sixty-two.  A  very  promising  showing 
for  the  new  year,  this. 

A  wealthy  citizen  of  Cincinnati  has  offered 
$150,000  toward  establishing  a  permanent  art  mu¬ 
seum  thei'e. 

The  new  census  shows  the  population  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  be  177,638,  of  lyhoui  118,235 
are  white  and  59,402  are  colored. 

The  biggest  church  debt  in  this  country  is  that 
of  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral.  New  York,  for  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  in  one  mortgage 
at  five  per  cent. 

An  Indian  chief  in  Canada  (Joseph,  of  the  Oka 
tribe)  has  translated  the  font  Gospels  into  Iro¬ 
quois. 

The  National  Cotton  Exchange  of  America  has 
issued  its  official  statement  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  for  the  conimercialyear  ending  Aug. 
31,  1880.  The  details,  as  made  out,  show  a  total 
crop  of  5,760,161. 

The  Republican  ticket  was  elected  in  Vermont 
by  a  majority  of  25,000.  The  gain  over  the  vote  of 
1876  exceeded  1,400.  The  Democratic  gain  over 
1876  was  more  than  200. 

The  tabulation  ot  the  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation 
of  the  State  ot  Ohio  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  census  office,  and  the  figures  show  the  total 
assessed  valuation  to  be  $1,547,746,600.  There  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  valuation  since  1870. 

A  wealthy  man  of  Detroit,  whose  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  on  the  steamer  “  Marine  City”  when  it 
burned  in  Lake  Huron,  and  escaped  witli  their 
lives,  has  given  $1,000  worth  of  gold  and  silver 
watches  to  the  officers  and  crew. 

The  profits  of  the  Saratoga  liotels  have  been 
greater  this  year  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

It  is  understood  tliat  Dean  Stanley  will  pay  a 
final  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Thomas  Huglies.  The  visit  will  be 
of  a  special  character,  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  Church  question  in  the  United  States. 

Indian  Agent  Page  of  the  Southern  Ute  Agency 
telegraphs  as  follows:  “Ouray’s  death  does  not 
affect  the  pending  negotiations.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-six  adult  male  Southern  Utes  have  signed 
the  treaty  since  his  death.  More  will  sign  it.” 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  wrote  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  in  one  of  our  cities — no  matter 
where — as  follows  :  “  It  is  repre.sentod  to  mo  that 
the  Collector  of  Customs  is  engaged  in  working  for 
the  nomination  of  the  candidate  for  Congress  in 
his  district,  and  procuring  those  under  him  to  do 
the  same.  Let  him  deny  this,  or  stop  it.” 

A  curious  sight  in  the  counties  of  Passaic  and 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  last  week  was  the  migration  of  the 
potato  bugs.  The  meadows,  wagon-roads,  and 
railroads  swarmed  with  them,  all  moving  west¬ 
ward.  In  some  places  they  were  so  thick  upon  the 
railroads  as  to  impede  travel  on  up  grades.  Great 
numbers  were  destroyed  by  the  feet  of  travellers 
and  wheels  of  trains.  A  lady  in  Hackensack  avers 
that  she  swept  up  a  peck  at  one  time  in  a  front  hall. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  will  be  held  In  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the 
12th,  13th  and  14th  of  October,  in  the  Broadway' 
church.  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  pastor. 
The  opening  session  will  begin  at  3  o’clock  of  the 
12th,  when  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  read.  In  the  evening,  at  7.30,  the  annual 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.D.  The  citizens  of  Norwich  will  entertain 
all  friends  of  the  work  of  the  Association  who 
shall  make  application  for  entertainment  before 
the  first  day  of  October.  The  chairman  of  tilie 
committee  of  entertainment  is  Charles  E.  Dyer. 

The  notorious  Dr.  John  Buchanan,  who  sold 
bogus  medical  diplomas  in  Philadelphia,  and  who 
was  Indicted  for  it,  but  escaped  from  that  city,  was 
arrested  last  Thursday  at  St.  Clair,  sixty  miles 
above  Detroit,  and  taken  to  a  Quaker  City  prison, 
where  he  now’  Is.  He  had  just  crossed  over  the 
river  from  Canada,  in  the  company  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  man  dis¬ 
guised  as  Buchanan  jumped  overboard  from  a  fer¬ 
ryboat  in  the  Delaware  river,  on  Aug.  17th,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  man  had  killed  himself,  as 
the  easiest  method  of  ending  his  trouble.  It  was 
subsequently  proven  that  Buchanan  was  in  Cana^ 
da,  where  he  was  closely  watched. 

President  Hayes  and  party  have  met  with  a 
warm  reception  at  San  Francisco  and  other  Occi¬ 
dental  cities.  The  authorities  of  Salt  Lake  City 
were  piqued  because  the  President  declined  their 
proffered  hospitality,  being  under  a  prior  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  the  guest  of  Governor  Murray.  The 
city  officials  held  themselves  aloof  on  his  arrival 
and  during  his  stay,  although  some  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  authorities  were  as  courteous  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  accompanied  him  to  Ogden  on  his  de¬ 
parture  for  the  Pacific  coast. 


Prof.  M.  MacVlcker,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal  of  the  Michigjiu^State  Normal 
School,  and  has  accepted. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Lyon,  the  “  boarded  woman,”  who 
travelled  many  years  with  Barnum,  died  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  was  buried  in  Liverpool,  In  this  State. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  authorities  and  a  number  of  civic  societies 
for  a  grand  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  that  city.  The  festival  will  begin 
on  Monday,  Oct.  11th,  and  continue  five  days. 

Another  railroad  is  to  be  built  across  the  State, 
connecting  New  York  with  the  West.  It  will  be 
the  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
road  from  Binghamton  to  Buffalo.  The  money  is 
at  hand,  and  preliminary  surveys  have  already 
been  made. 

On  Mondaj- 1.  M.  Kalloch,  charged  with  killing 
Charles  Do  Young,  put  in  the  curious  plea,  before 
the  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco,  “Once  in 
jeopardy.”  The  plea  was  entered  on  the  ground 
that  information  charging  the  defendant  with  mur¬ 
der,  was  set  aside  in  May  last. 

The  steamer  Stonington  of  the  Stonington  Line 
was  attached  on  the  13th,  at  Stonington,  R.  1.,  in 
the  matter  of  two  suits  of  $5,000  each  for  the  loss 
of  life  by  the  steamer  Narragansett.  The  suits  are 
brought  by  Boston  people,  through  their  counsel. 

Sept.  12th  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  near  Baltimore,  in  tlie  war  of  1812, 
when  that  city  was  saved  from  the  liand  of  the 
British.  Last  Sabbath  (Sept.  12th)  nine  "of  the  old 
defenders  of  Baltimore  met  at  the  City  Hall,  and 
were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  Trinity  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  where  they  listened  to  the  an¬ 
nual  discourse.  Monday,  according  to  their  annual 
custom,  they  marched  around  the  Battle  Monu¬ 
ment,  with  two  veterans  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  one  beating  the  drum  and  the  other  playing 
the  fife.  Afterward  all  took  dinner  together.  There 
are  now  seventeen  survivors  of  the  society,  the 
olde.st  of  whom  is  ninety-four  and  the  youngest 
eighty-three  years. 

Firea  and  Casualties. 

Rev.  H.  Hodges  of  Smlthvllle,  while  sailing  in 
the  yacht  Eva  Pope  near  Sackett’s  Harbor  last 
week,  was  knocked  overboard  by  the  boom  and 
drowned. 

A  week  ago  three  large  ice-houses  in  St.  Louis 
were  burned.  Loss,  $37,000.  The  fire  spread  to 
the  Excelsior  Stove  Foundry,  and  caused  a  loss  of 
$135,000.  Two  firemen  wore  killed. 

An  unusual  cause  of  an  accident  w'as  exhibited 
at  Mamaroneck  last  week.  A  bundle  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  flung  from  the  mail  car,  fell  on  a  rail  and 
threw  llie  train  from  tlie  track. 

In  the  heavj'  storm  that  passed  over  Peteraburg, 
Va.,  the  Custom  House  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  several  persons  severely  stunned.  The  Tabb- 
street  Presbyterian  ctuirch  was  damaged.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  employes  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  office  were  injured.  A  bookkeeper  in  a 
bank  was  knocked  from  his  seat,  and  his  pen 
melted.  On  the  New  Jersey  coast,  Thursday,  the 
gale  was  very  severe.  At  Ocean  Grove  the  tide 
was  the  highest  known  in  years,  washing  inshore 
thirty  feet  further  than  usual. 

The  steamer  Anglia  was  sunk  by  a  collision  with 
the  British  bark  Troiigate  on  Sept.  6th,  off  the 
Newfoundland  coast.  She  sailed  from  Boston  on 
Sept.  2d  for  Glasgow,  with  a  largo  cargo,  no  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  a  crew  numbering  about  fifty.  No 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  Anglia’s  crew  were  landed 
in  St.  Johns,  while  tlie  Trongate  continued  on  her 
voj-age  from  Antwerp  to  this  port.  The  Anglia 
sailed  from  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
was  recently  put  on  the  Bo.ston  line. 

Some  of  the  survivors  of  the  Vera  Cruz  have 
reached  this  city,  and  the  first  news  respecting  the 
terrible  character  of  tlie  disaster  was  more  than 
confirmed.  One  of  the  sailors  saved  states  that  as 
the  vessel  settled  the  rats  began  to  swarm  on  deck, 
and  just  as  he  took  to  the  water  upon  a  door,  a  rat 
fastened  to  him  and  held  firmly.  He  felt  that 
neither  ho  nor  the  rat  would  retain  life  many  mo¬ 
ments,  and  when  the  next  sea  buried  them  under 
water,  the  rat  disappeared.  The  most  of  the  mail 
matter  recovered  and  sent  to  tliis  city  was  nearly 
all  of  it  damaged  beyond  recognition. 

During  the  past  week  very  desti active  bush 
fires  have  prevailed  in  Canada.  Several  lives  have 
been  lost,  more  than  a  hundred  families  made 
homeless,  aud  $200,000  worth  of  property  burned. 
This  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Upton,  St.  Hel¬ 
ene,  St.  Germain,  and  other  towns.  Four  persons 
who  were  piling  up  hemlock  bark  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  fire  several  daj's,  and  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  In  St.  Theodore  parish  the  spivad  of 
the  fire  was  so  rapid  that  in  one  case  where  a  body 
was  ready  for  burial,  they  were  obliged  to  bury  it 
close  to  the  house  to  save  it  from  being  burned, 
and^lcd  themselves.  A  man  and  two  women  sav¬ 
ed  their  lives  by  entering  a  ditch,  and  placing  a 
feather  mattress  between  them  and  the  fire.  They 
were  five  hours  in  a  sort  of  oven.  The  mattress 
was  badly  singed,  but  did  not  burn  through. 
Hares,  rats,  and  squirrels  took  refuge  in  the  same 
place. 

The  fire  at  St.  Louis  on  Friday,  consuming  the 
tobacco  works  of  Finzers  Brothers,  entailed  a  loss 
of  $150,000.  Two  days  before  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Now  Jersey  State  Prison  yard,  Trenton.  It 
originated  in  tlie  shop  where  a  large  number  of 
convicts  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
and  which  is  filled  with  machinery.  Loss  $40,000. 
Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  strike  of  the  nail-makers  of  East  Worces¬ 
tershire  and  Staffordshire,  which  began  on  the 
10th  inst.,  and  in  which  28,000  persons  participat¬ 
ed,  has  collapsed,  because  the  workmen  were  so 
destitute  as  to  be  unable  to  prosecute  it. 

The  number  killed  in  the  explosion  of  the  Sea- 
ham  colliery  on  Tuesday  of  last  week;  was  be- 
tw’con  130  and  140.  More  than  ‘200  miners  were  in 
the  earth.  The  total  dejith  of  tiie  colliery  is 
600  yards,  consisting  of  five  seams,  one  below  the 
other.  In  the  matter  of  the  loss  of  life,  this 
catastrophe  will  rank  with  those  of  the  Cym- 
mer,  near  Pontypridd,  in  July,  1856,  when  114 
men  were  sacrificed  to  the  reckless  practice  of 
testing  headings  supposed  to  be  dangerous  by  car¬ 
rying  lighted  candles  towards  them ;  of  Lundhill, 
in  February,  1857,  when  189  men  of  200  were  kill¬ 
ed  ;  of  the  Bisca  colliery,  where  in  December, 
1860,  142  miners  were  slain  by  an  explosion  caused 
by  one  of  their  number  uncovering  his  lamp  to 
light  his  pipe;  of  the  Oaks,  in  December,  1866  (70 
lives  had  been  lost  there  in  March,  1847),  when 
340  men  were  stricken  down ;  of  Ferndale,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1867,  when  but  3  souls  of  170  were  saved ; 
of  the  Swarthe  Main,  in  December,  1875,  when  135 
lives  were  lost ;  of  the  Blantyre  pit,  in  October, 
1877,  when  200  men  and  boys  were  killed;  of  the 
Wood  pit  at  Haydock,  in  June,  1878,  when  183 
perished;  ot  the  Abercarne colliery,  in  September 
of  the  same  year^  when  the  death-list  contained 
260  names ;  and  of  the  fatal  Bisca,  where  two 
months  ago  119  men  were  blown  out  of  existence. 
This  second  Bisca  horror  was  duo  to  a  novel  cause 
— the  lightning  during  a  severe  storm  struck  the 
winding-gear  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  caused  a 
fire  and  explosion. 

Mtesa,  the  Emperor  of  Uganda,  who  through 
Stanley,  the  explorer,  begged  for  Christian  teach¬ 
ers,  who  were  Immediately  sent  by  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  has  renounced  Christianity  and  gone 
back  to  paganism,  worshipping  Mokassa,  the  god 
of  Lake  Nyanza,  whose  spirit  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  an  old  woman  who  lives  on  the  lake. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Sept. 
7th  until  the  24th  of  November.  The  two  most 
important  bills  passed  near  the  close  were  the 
Ground  Game  bill  and  the  Builals  bill.  Hereto¬ 
fore  British  tenant  farmers  have  been  prohibited 
from  destroying  hares  and  rabbits  and  similar  ani¬ 


mals  which  preyed  upon  the  crops,  often  doing 
scriouc  damage,  in  order  that  the  landlord  might 
have  a  day’s  sport.  But  the  tenants  can  now  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  The  Burials  bill  permits  the  in¬ 
terment  In  the  cemeteries  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  remains  of  those  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  that  body.  * 

A  violent  storm  occurred  in  Paris  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week.  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  des  Thermos,  built  In  the 
fourth  century  by  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apos¬ 
tate,  or  by  the  Emperor  Constantino  Chlorus,  were 
struck  by  lightning. 

Another  change  has  been  made  In  t!io  Turkish 
Ministry.  The  Sultan  has  issued  an  imperial  hatt 
dismissing  Kadri  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
appointing  Said  Pasha  his  successor.  Whether 
he  can  solve  the  serious  (piestlons  now  pending, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  Is  a  mere  shift. 

Gen.  Roberts’ victory  at  Candahar  is  this  week 
shadowed  by  another  serious  outbreak  at  Herat. 
The  new  Governor  of  the  city  was  murdered. 
Ayoob  Khan,  accompanied  by  his  principal  officers 
and  several  hundred  horsemen,  has  passed  Za- 
mindwar  on  his  way  to  Herat.  It  is  hoped  he 
may  bo  intercepted,  and  prevented  from  joining 
the  new  revolt. 

City  anti  Vicinity. 

Last  month  114  fires  occurred  in  New  York  city. 

The  arrival  of  emigrants  In  August  at  the  port 
of  New  York  are  officially  stated  to  bo  25,300,  or 
about  4,{K)0  more  than  in  any  month  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  At  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
there  has  been  a  correspjnding  increase. 

The  suits  of  a  woman  in  Brooklyn,  aged  about 
sixty,  against  Antonio  Tesoriere,  aged  29,  one  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  the  other  to 
set  aside  the  assignment  ot  a  mortgage,  wore  set¬ 
tled  last  week  by  the  couple  getting  married.  But 
a  husband  or  wife  obtained  in  that  way  is  not 
worth  having. 

The  engineer  engaged  by  the  Rapid  Transit 
(Commissioners  of  Brooklyn,  to  deturinino  the 
best  method  of  construction  for  the  lines  of 
the  road,  has  submitted  his  report.  Ho  sug¬ 
gests  that  one  elevated  track  be  over  a  cen¬ 
tral  column  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  and 
estimates  the  total  cost  of  thirteen  miles  ot 
railroad  over  Fulton  and  Adam  streets.  Myrtle, 
Flatbush,  Fouith,  Prospect,  Ninth,  and  Atlantic 
avenues,  at  $7,978,230.  Property  owners  on  Fulton 
street  and  Myrtle  avenue,  however,  assert  that  no 
elevated  railroad  shall  be  built  in  front  of  their 
buildings.  , 

The  obelisk  has  been  successfully  taken  from 
the  Dcssoug  and  removed  to  the  foot  of  Ninetj'- 
sixth  street,  Hudson  river. 

Last  Winter  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Albany 
Legislature  providing  for  the  registration  of  physi¬ 
cians  aud  surgeons  at  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk.  It  requires  every  medical  or  surgical  prac¬ 
titioner  to  fill  a  sworn  certificate,  stating  his 
name,  place  of  nativity,  and  residence,  and  the 
name  of  the  institution  under  whose  authority  he 
received  his  diploma  or  license.  The  penalty  for 
non-compliance  with  this  regulation  is  a  fine  of 
$‘20,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  to  the  informer. 
Any  person  making  a  false  registry  is  liable  to 
punishment  for  perjury;  and  for  practising  under 
an  illegally  procured  diploma  or  license,  the  pen¬ 
alty  is  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $200.  The  act  requires 
that  all  practitioners  shall  register  on  or  before 
Oct.  Isi.  There  are  in  this  city  a  little  over  3,000 
doctors  and  surgeons  of  all  schools,  and  of  both 
sexes.  Of  these,  more  than  a  thousand  liavo  al¬ 
ready  registered.  This  number  includes  about 
forty  women.  The  object  is  to  protect  the  legiti¬ 
mate  physicians  and  keep  out  the  quacks,  and  thus 
save  the  patients. 

Manhattan  Market  was  burned  early  Wednesday 
morning  of  last  week.  The  immense  building 
covered  the  entire  block  from  Eleventh  avenue  to 
the  river,  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth 
streets.  The  western  side  ot  the  city  was  illumi¬ 
nated  by  a  glaio  that  made  it  as  bright  as  day. 
The  fire  started  on  the  north  side  near  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  the  stalls,  greasy  and  dry, 
burned  like  tinder.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  firemen  to  enter  the 
building.  The  wind  was  blowing  strongly,  and 
drove  showers’  of  sparks  across  Thirty-fourth 
street,  and  set  on  fire  a  half  block  of  buildings 
there.  The  building  was  8(M)  feet  long,  200  feet 
wide,  and  GO  feet  high,  and  cost  $1,250,000.  The 
entire  fire  department  was  called  out,  but  the  fire¬ 
men  could  do  little  effective  work  owing  to  a  lack 
of  water.  Manliattan  Market  was  eight  years  old, 
and  was  mainly  of  glass  and  iron,  with  a  concrete 
floor.  It  failed  to  be  a  successful  enterprise,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  tracks  to  reach  it,  and  for  years  it 
remained  closed.  But  its  prospects  were  much 
brighter,  and  a  formal  opening  would  have  taken 
place  Oct.  1st.  It  will  probably  be  rebuilt.  Total 
loss  of  all  property  burned,  $600,000. 

Robert  M.  Pratt,  the  artist,  died  suddenly  on 
Sept.  ’2d  of  rheumatism  ot  the  heart,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  45  East  Twenty-fifth  street.  Mr.  Pratt  de¬ 
voted  himself  especially  to  portrait  painting, 
though  as  a  diversion  from  this  he  executed  oc¬ 
casional  flower-pieces  and  cabinet  interiors,  all  of 
which,  in  common  with  his  portraits,  were  of 
great  merit.  Mr.  Pratt  was  born  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  in  1811.  He  studied  his  art  in  this  city  un¬ 
der  Professor  Morse  and  Charles  C.  Ingham.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1851.  With  the  exception  of  two  years 
spent  in  European  travel  and  study,  he  has  passed 
his  life  in  this  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  where  most  of  his  pictures 
were  exhibited.  He  loaves  a  widow  and  three 
children,  two  daughtei’S  and  one  son. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  there  was  not  a  patient  in  the  hospital  on 
the  8th.  There  are  1,450  convicts  in  the  prison, 
which  accommodates  only  1,250 ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  sickness  or  disease  of  any  kind  among  the  con¬ 
victs. 

The  Fat  Men’s  Association  held  its  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  the 
9th.  The  President  weighs  402  pounds,  tho  Secre¬ 
tary  301,  and  the  Treasurer  300.  The  President’s 
cane,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  weighing  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  the  President’s  chair,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  two  ordinary  persons  side  by  side,  attracted 
the  usual  wondering  interest. 

News  comes  from  Poughkeepsie  that  a  remark¬ 
able  storm  of  files  was  witnessed  on  the  Hudson 
river  Saturday  afternoon.  The  steamer  Martin, 
bound  south,  encountered  the  fly-storm  between 
New  Hamburg  aud  Newburg,  which  was  said  to 
reach  southward  from  shore  to  shore,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  observe,  and  as  high  up.  There  were 
millions  upon  millions,  and  they  hurried  north¬ 
ward  as  thick  as  snowflakes  driven  by  a  strong 
wind.  They  lodged  upon  the  clothing  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  tho  steamer,  and  were  minutely  exam¬ 
ined.  They  were  long,  black,  had  white  wings, 
and  the  cloud  must  have  been  miles  in  length. 
The  steamer  Mary  Powell  ran  into  them  off  Haver- 
straw,  and  first  mate  Bishop  says  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  never  witnessed  such  a  sight. 

Poole  &  Devoe,  manufacturers  of  Boys’  Cloth¬ 
ing,  whose  card  appears  in  our  columns,  have  the 
reputation  of  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  their 
customers^ _ 

BOBSFOBD’s  Acrn  Phosphate  relieves  mental  and  t>by- 
slcal  exliaustlon,  aud  gives  vigor  and  renewed  strength  to 
the  human  system  when  weakened  by  overwork. 

Pure  Cod-Liveb  Orn  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands  and  face  cured  by  using  Juniper 
Tar  Soap,  mady  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

New  York,  July  21,  1880. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  letters  of  enquiry  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  we  receive  deposit  accounts 
of  Banks,  Bankers,  Business  Firms,  and  Individ 
uals,  that  we  find  it  necessary.  In  order  to  save 
clerical  labor  in  replying  to  each  separately  In 
manuscript,  to  issue  this  Circular  for  the  general 
information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  open  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  private  banking  house  in  this  city. 

While  we  do  not  solicit  (foposlts,  we  are  prepar¬ 
ed,  on  tho  terms  mentioned  below,  to  receive  the 
accounts  of  responsible  parties  in  good  standing. 

1.  E.':cept  In  tho  case  of  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  or 

otlier  well-known  Corporations,  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  firms  whoso  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  are  already  known  to  us,  we  require 
satisfactory  references  before  opening  an  ac¬ 
count. 

2.  We  allow  interest  at  tho  rate  of  three  per  cent. 

per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances, 
when  the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over. 
On  accounts  averaging  less  than  $1,000  for 
the  month  we  allow  no  interest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  interest 

as  above,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

4.  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 

with  us  we  collect  and  credit  United  States, 
Railroad,  and  other  Coupons  and  dividends 
payable  In  this  city,  without  charge ;  make 
careful  enquiries  and  give  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  obtain  respecting  Investments 
or  other  matters  of  financial  Interest  to 
them;  and  in  general  serve  their  Interests 
in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  use  to 
them  in  our  lino  of  business. 

5.  We  do  not  discount  or  buy  commercial  paper, 

but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  customers  and  correspondents,  on 
U.  S.  Bonds,  or  other  first-class  and  market¬ 
able  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  are  subject  to  Check  at  Sight  with¬ 

out  notice. 

One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  tho  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  by  mail,  telograpli,  or  in  person,  for  the 
purchase  or  sale,  on  Commission,  of  Investment 
Bonds  aud  Stocks. 

Wo  continue  to  buy  and  sell  direct  without 
Commission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of 
United  States  Bonds,  for  immediate  delivery  at 
current  market  rates. 

Very  respectfully,  FISK  &  HATCH. 


The  apple  crop  of  Long  Island  is  so  large  that 
the  fruit  is  rotting  on  the  ground.  They  cannot 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  transportation  to  mar¬ 
ket. 
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New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  13,  1880. 

Tho  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$21,475  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$5,700,875,  against  $‘2,964,775  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $12,878,650  at  the  corresponding  pcrioii 
in  1878.  Tho  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$1,773,400;  the  specie  Is  up  $905,600;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $593,200 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $1,163,700,. and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  increased  $11,300. 

The  money  market  has  contiuuqd  easy,  tlio  sup¬ 
ply  being  ample  at  ‘2^a3J  per  cent,  on  stocks  and 
2a2^  on  Governments,  against  5a7  aud  4a6  per 
cent.,  tho  rates  a  year  ago.  This  marked  change 
in  tho  monetary  situation  is  partly  tlie  result  of 
the  enormous  importations  of  gold  which  began 
on  Aug.  12, 1879,  and  continued  for  several  months, 
supplying  tho  West  in  payment  for  the  enormous 
exports  of  cereals.  'This  year  tho  import  move¬ 
ment  of  specie  commenced  earlier,  and  tho  ar¬ 
rivals  of  gold  from  Europe  from  Aug.  2  to  Sept. 
10  amounted  to  $15,463,900.  When  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  that  this  has  to  a  largo  extent  sufficed  to  meet 
tho  Western  demand  for  currency  for  several 
weeks,  a  ready  explanation  of  the  ease  in  money 
is  at  hand.  There  was  no  change  in  the  rates  for 
time  loans  or  prime  commercial  discounts.  Mo¬ 
ney  was  lent  at  4^a5  per  cent,  on  miscellaneous 
collaterals  for  four  to  six  months,  and  at  3a3^  on 
Governments. 

Tho  general  business  of  the  city  was  never  more 
prosperous;  the  dry  goods  movement  is  indeed 
unprecedented,  the  demand  extending  to  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  domestic  and  foreign  dry  goods. 
Here  and  there  the  enormous  distribution  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  thus  far  in  September  is  being  felt  in  re¬ 
duced  stocks,  especially  of  some  kinds  of  desirable 
staple  cotton  goods,  plain  aud  colored ;  and  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  appreciation  in  prices,  but 
only  to  a  very  moderate  extent,  tho  market  gen¬ 
erally  being  unusually  steady  and  uniform.  For¬ 
eign  goods  have  entered  more  largely  into  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  week  than  at  any  other  time 
since  the  Fall  trade  opened.  All  things  consider¬ 
ed,  the  dry  goods  business  of  the  metropolis  may 
truly  be  said  to  rest  upon  a  sounder  and  healthier 
basis  than  for  many  years  past ;  and  this  is  also 
true  of  tho  trade  of  other  cities  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  active  preparations  ot  tho  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  for  tho  Fall  business,  which 
will  soon  open  with  vigor,  as  our  inhabitants  are 
returning  rapidly  from  the  country. 

During  tho  week  flour  met  with  a  better  export 
demand,  and  prices  advanced,  although  tho  ex¬ 
treme  advance  was  not  sustained  at  tho  close. 
Wheat,  after  an  early  depression,  improved  under 
an  active  speculation  at  Chicago  engineered  by 
the  firm  which  recently  made  a  successful  and 
very  profitable  speculation  in  pork.  There  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  among  the  farmers  of  the  West 
not  to  market  their  wheat  at  current  quotations. 
Corn,  rye,  and  oats  were  all  higher  at  one  time, 
but  closed  a  little  off.  Cotton  was  strong  and 
higher,  especially  for  futures,  on  unfavorable 
weather  advices  from  tho  South  aud  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  at  Liverpool ;  but  towards  the  close  there  was 
free  selling,  and  the  improvement  was  not  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  e-xports  of  domestic  produce  and  miscella¬ 
neous  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  tho  past 
week  were  $8,061,108,  against  $9,982,608  for  tho 
corresponding  week  last  year,  and  tho  imports  of 
merchandise  $8,666,859  (of  which  $3,184,775  were 
dry  goods),  against  $7,593,817  last  year.  The 
total  exports  of  produce  since  Jan.  1,  this  year 
are  $274,958,430,  against  $221,035,748  last  year; 
imports  of  merchandise  $345,975,762,  against 
$218,610,037  last  year,  and  exports  of  specie  $5,- 
700,967,  against  $12,059,821  last  year. 

The  week  began  with  a  strong  stock  market, 
and  as  a  rule  prices  advanced  J  a  3  per  cent.,  the 
Improvement  carrying  many  stocks  to  the  highest 
figures  ever  recorded.  The  purchasing  movement 
was  general,  and  the  Investment  shares  at  Intervals 
led  the  advance.  On  Tuesday  there  were  liberal 
realizations,  and  some  free  selling  for  tho  short 
account  on  reports  that  the  trunk  lines  had  de¬ 
parted  from  tlie  pooling  arrangement,  which  led 
to  a  decline  of  1  a  4  per  cent.  Following  this  the 
market  was  unsettled  and  very  erratic  in  its 
course,  with  a  steady  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
business.  The  settlement  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  trunk  lines,  the  favorable  reports  of 
railroad  traffic  for  the  first  week  of  September,  and 
finally  the  bank  statement,  which  was  better  than 
had  been  looked  for,  served  to  impart  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  dealings  at  the  close,  and  some  recov¬ 
ery  was  noted.  Among  the  stocks  which  attract¬ 
ed  the  largest  share  of  speculative  attention 
were  the  trunk  line  shares,  the  coal  properties. 


tho  Grangers,  Wabash  Pacific,  Western  Union,  and 
Pacific  Mail. 

Government  bonds  were  quiet,  the  offerings  In 
the  market  at  current  quotations  having  been 
light.  The  demand  for  the  new  4s  and  4|s  was 
brisk,  while  the  supply  was  very  limited.  Of  $6,- 
796,800  offered  to  the  Government  at  the  purchas¬ 
es  for  the  Sinking  Fund  on  Wednesday,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  accepted  $2,500,000— namely,  6s  of  1881  at 
104.65  to  104.70,  and  5s  of  1881  at  102.65  to  i02.82. 
Railroad  bonds  were  very  active  and  generally 
buoyant. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  Is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

_  Hlgbest.  Lowest.  1819. 


Uuited  States  68,  1881,  coup.. 

Adams  Express . 

American  Express . . 

Albany  and  Susquehanna... 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 


Caribou  Mining. 


Clev.,  Col.,  Cin.  A  Ind. 


Chicago  &  Alton . 

Chicago  aud  Alton  preferred. 


Cleveland  and  Pittsburg.. 


Del.,  Lack,  and  Western... 
Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal. 


Hannibal  A  St.  Josepn . 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  prel. 


Houston  and  Texas. 


Keokuk  aud  Des  Moines . 

Keokuk  aud  Des  Moines  pret. 


Lake  Erie  aud  Western. 


Manhattan  Railroad . 

Mon  tank  Gas . i. 


Mobile  and  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 
Morris  A  Essex .  . 


New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

Now  York  Central . 

New  York  and  New  Haven.... 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pret.. 
Northern  Pacific . : . 


Ohio  A  Mississippi . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  pret. 
Ontario  Mining. . . 


Duluth  and  Sioux  Cith. 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 


Union  Pacific . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pref. 
Wells,  Fargo  Express... 


United  States  Express . . 
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NEW  YORE  PRODUCE  HARXET. 

New  Yoke,  Monday,  Sept.  13,  1880. 

Bueadstuffs  in  fair  general  demand  at  about  steady 
prices,  and  no  new  features  apparent.  We  quote :  Flour — 
No.  2,  $2.6003.25;  superfine,  $3.40a3.90:  extra  Spring,  $3.90 
a4.20:  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.35a6;  Western 
Winter  shipping  extras,  $4  10a4  40;  do.  XX  aud  XXX,  $4.60a 
6;  patents,  $6a8. 25;  city  shipping  extras  and  fancies,  $4a 
6  35;  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $6.26a6.25; 
Southern  shipping  extras,  $4.60a6. 

Wheat  fairly  active  for  speculation  at  some  advance: 
sales  on  the  spot  326,000  bush,  at  95c.a$1.06  for  red,  ot  which 
No.  2  at  |1  OSlal.Oe,  and  No.  3  at  $1.025al.03;  white  at  $1  OOJ 
al  06,  ot  which  No.  1  at  tl.04al.04J,  and  No.  2  $1.01al.02:  No. 
2  Spring  afiuat  at  $1.05;  also  864,000  bush,  for  future,  lu- 
cludlug  No.  2  red  at  $1.05jal.06  for  September,  closing  at 
$1  063 :  $1.07al.073  for  October,  closing  at  $1.0T|,  and  $1,081 
al.09  for  November,  closing  with  $1.09  asked;  also  white  at 
$1.04al.01i  for  September  and  $1.05ial.051  for  October,  clos¬ 
ing  with  $1,053  bid  and  $1.06  asked.  Oats  were  higher,  but 
closed  dull  and  weak;  sales  89,000  bush,  at  40ia42ic.  for 
mixed,  and  393a43c.  tor  white.  Including  No.‘2  graded  at 
42c.  for  mixed,  and  41ia42c.  for  white;  also  No.  2  mixed 
at  373c.  lor  November.  Indian  corn  was  rather  quiet  at  a 
slight  advance ;  sales  242,000  bush,  on  the  spot.  Including 
No.  2.  mixed  at  503a61c.:  ungraded,  60jla61io.:  yellow,  67c.; 
and  for  future  deltwry  272,080  bush  No.  2  mixed,  603c.  for 
September,  523a521c.  lor  October,  and  63|c.  lor  November. 

Cotton— Spots  Jc.  higher ;  middling  uplands,  11 13-16c. ; 
good  ordinary,  10  7-16c;  sales  979  bales.  Futures  advanced 
9al9  points,  closing  at  12.32c.  for  September,  11.01c.  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  10.95c.  for  November,  10.9oc.  tor  December,  11.06c.  for 
January,  10.19c.  for  February,  11.33c.  for  March,  and  11.47c. 
for  April ;  sales  144,000  bales.  Receipts  at  the  ports  to-day, 
20,842  bales. 

Groceries — Rio  coffee  was  quiet,  but  still  firm  at  16c.  for 
fair  cargoes,  mild  grades  were  in  fair  demand ;  sales  36,000 
bags  Maracaibo  on  private  terms,  quoted  ISjalOc.  Rice  was 
in  moderate  demand  and  steady  at  60630.  for  domestic. 
Molasses  was  dull  and  nominally  unchanged  for  both  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic.  Raw  sugars  was  dull  and  unchanged 
at  73a7Jc.  tor  fair  to  good  refining;  refined  quiet  and  rather 
easy  at  lOjalOjc.  lor  hards,  and  lOalOJc.  for  standard  “A.” 

Hat  and  Straw— There  is  a  liberal  inquiry  and  a  strong 
market.  Shipping  bay  at  75a8Uc. ;  medium  to  prime  do. 
at  90c. all. iO;  salt  hay  at  65a70c.:  clover  do.  at  70a76c. 
Straw  at  85a90c.  for  long  rye ;  55a65c.  for  short  rye,  and  66a 
60c.  lor  oat. 

Poultry— Demand  is  very  good  and  choice  stock  brings 
outside  prices  promptly. 

Provisions — Pork  dull  and  unchanged;  sales  250  bbls. 
on  tho  8i)Ot,  $16al6.26;  round  lots  quoted  $15.75;  for  future 
delivery,  no  sales;  seller  year,  $15  60al5.70;  September  and 
October,  $15.65al5.75.  Bacon  quiet  aud  unchanged.  Cut 
meats  easy;  sales  900  pickled  shoulders, 6ia7o. ;  200 smoked 
do.,  73c. ;  300  smoked  hams,  llie.;  4,000  lbs.  light  smoking 
bellies,  9c.  Lard  opened  firm  and  closed  weaker.  Spot 
city- Sales  50  tcs.  at  8ic.  Western— Sales  600  tcs.  at  8.32Ja 
8.35c.  Refined  Conllnent,  8.62ic.  for  future  delivery;  sales 
at  first  call— 600  tcs.  October  at  8.40c.  A  third  call— 250  tcs. 
September  at  8.30c. ;  600  do;  January  at  8.25c.  Sales  outside 
of  the  calls— 750  tcs.  October  at  8.35a8.40c. ;  500  tcs.  Novem¬ 
ber  at  8.32*a8.35c. ;  600  tcs.  January  at  8.27Ja8.30c..;  250  tcs. 
seller  year  at  8.20c.  Beef  hams  steady ;  25  bbls.  sold  at  $18. 
Beef  weak;  sales  60  bbls.  extra  mess.  $9.60al0.  Butter  firm ; 
new  State  palls,  Ae.,  19a27c.:  creamery,  23a30c. ;  Western 
dairy,  ]6a24c.;  factory,  16Aa22c.  Cheese  quiet;  State  factory, 
lOjalijc. ;  skims,  6a9c. ;  Western  10al2ic.  Eggs  unchanged 
at  19a20ic.  for  Western  and  State. 

Seed— Timothy  Is  firm ;  quoted  at  $2.40a2.60.  Clover  Is 
firm;  prime  to  very  choice  In  lots  quoted  at  830830.  Flax 
seed  quoted  as  at  about  $1.32ial.35. 

Sundries— Rosins  were  quiet  but  firmer  at  $1.50al.66  for 
strained  to  good  strained.  Spirits  turpentine  quiet  and 
easier  at  SSaSSje.  Petroleum  firm  aud  quiet  at  10c.  for  re¬ 
fined  In  bbls.  united  certificates  closed  easier  at  933c.  bid. 
Tallow  quiet  at  63a6  7-16c. 

Veoet ARLES— For  potatoes  there  is  steadiness  as  to  prices 
and  demand  good.  Early  Rose,  Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per 
bbl.,  at  $1.50a2;  culls,  per  bbl.,  at  60a60c.  Sweet  potatoes, 
per  bbl.,  $2.60a3. 

WOOL— There  w'as  no  improvement  In  the  Eastern  market 
last  week.  It  is  difficult  to  place  any  kind  of  wool  except 
at  concessions,  unless  combing  and  delaine  may  be  an  ex¬ 
ception,  and  even  for  this  description  buyers  now  hesitate 
to  pay  the  prices  asked.  A  large  number  of  buyers  have 
been  in  the  market,  but  their  views  regarding  prices  were 
so  low  that  It  was  Impossible  to  make  satisfactory  sales. 
Transactions  in  washed  fleeces  were  rather  limited.  Cali¬ 
fornia  wo<>l  comi)aratively  quiet.  New  Fall  wools  little  In¬ 
quired  for.  Pulled  wiKils  quiet  and  steady  at  unchanged 
prices.  There  is  more  Inquiry  for  foreign  wool.  Sales  In¬ 
clude  Ohio  fleeces,  X,  XX  and  XXX  aud  above,  and  No.  1  at 
40a49c. ;  Michigan  X  at  38a40c. ;  Wisconsin  X  and  No.  lat 
39ia45c. ;  Vermont  fleece  at  36ia44c. ;  combing  and  delaine 
at  42305230.;  unwashed  combing  and  delaine  at  28a40c. ; 
Texas  at  25a33c. ;  Oregon  at  32a34c. ;  Territory  at  21a32c. ; 
unwashed  and  unm'  rchantable  fleeces  at  26a36c. ;  Spring 
California  at  25a37c  ;  super  and  X  pulled  at  38a50c. ; 
scoured  at  4Ua90c. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 


New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  13,  1880. 

BEEVES— Receipts  ot  beeves  16,653  for  the  week.  A  tew 
early  sales  were  made  at  about  current  rates  ot  last  Friday, 
but  as  the  reported  liberal  recel  pts  became  generally  known 
to  buyers  the  market  weakened,  aud  cloelng  transactions 
were  at  a  reduction  of  ic.  per  lb.  on  good  and  prime  steers, 
and  of  fully  Ac.  per  lb.  on  lower  grades,  so  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  at  the  finish  wore  much  the  same  as  reported  a  week 
ago.  Including  very  poor  to  very  choice  native  cattle  at  73 
al03c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  65a57  lbs. ;  fair  to  good  Texas,  Chero¬ 
kee,  and  Colorado  half-bred  cattle  at  73a83c.,  to  drees  65  Ibe. 
Exporters  used  1,000  fat  steers  at  93al03c.  per  lb.  Ship¬ 
ments  to-day  and  yesterday,  166  live  cattle;  for  the  week, 
1,056  live  cattle,  5,748  quarters  of  beef,  200  live  sheep,  862 
carcasses  of  mutton,  300  live  hogs,  and  166  dressed  do. 

Calves — Receipts  of  calves,  4,160  for  the  week.  Market  1 
firm  at  the  opening,  but  weaker  at  the  close,  with  sales  ofl 
grassers  at  2308^0.  per  lb. ;  and  of  veals  at  43a7o.,  with  a  fev 
tops  early  in  the  morning  at  73a73c. 

Sheep  and  lambs — Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs,  89,57 
for  the  week.  Sheep  firm  at  f  3.35a5.40  per  100  lbs. ;  lamb 
active  and  higher  at  $6a6.60  per  100  Ibe.,  with  an  early  cles 
auce. 

Swine — Receipts  of  hogs,  23,872  for  the  week.  Live  h 
were  easier  at  $4.60a5.40  per  100  Ibe.  Dreesed  hogs  qu!< 
63a7c. 

•  [Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Yesey  stre^,  New  Yoj 


